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PUBLISHER'S  PREFACE 


This  book  was  written  by  Mr.  Toponce,  typewritten  under  his 
direction,  and  thus  finished  on  his  80th  birthday.  For  reasons 
beyond  his  control,  the  publication  was  delayed  until  his  death 
occurred  on  May  13,  1923.  During  the  interval  between  the 
completion  of  the  manuscript  and  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
matter  of  having  his  work  published  was  constantly  in  his  mind 
and  the  fulfillment  of  this  dream  seems  to  have  been  his  dearest 
wish. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  this  dream  of  his  would  become 
an  overpowering  obsession,  when  he  came  to  a  realization  that, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  was  becoming  old,  in  reduced 
circumstances,  but  rich  in  friendships  and  satisfying  memories. 
It  is  revealing  as  to  his  character  that  he  cared  so  much  to  give 
the  world  his  whole  story. 

This  book  is  published  by  Mrs.  Toponce,  his  widow,  to  fulfill 
his  hopes,  and  to  honor  a  worshipful  memory.  In  this  work  of 
publication,  she  has  had  the  aid  and  advice  of  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Weber  Lodge  No.  6,  F.  &  A.  M.  of  Ogden,  Utah,  who 
knew  Mr.  Toponce,  valued  his  friendship,  admired  his  character. 
and  cherish  his  memory  with  reverent  regard,  as  do  all  who  knew 
him. 

In  reading  this  "Life  of  Alexander  Toponce."  one  cannot  but 
be  impressed  that  it  is  more  than  an  autobiography:  more  than 
an  ordinary  life  record  of  dates  and  happenings.  There  is  so 
mucli  of  thought,  comment,  and  anecdote,  so  much  touching  on 
the  historical,  and  revealing  of  the  times,  that  it  is  really  a 
"reminiscence.**  To  preserve  the  manuscript  entire  as  it  was 
left  by  Mr.  Toponce,  it  is  printed  in  full,  absolutely  unchanged, 
including  the  title  page,  though  the  new  title  of  "Rcminiseencs 
of  Alexander  Toponce"  appears  on  the  cover  and  a  table  of  chapter 
headings  is  added. 

The  chapter  headings  do  not  adequately  disclose  the  full 
scope  of  subjects  that  a  reading  will  reveal.    Glimpses  of  pioneer 

life    and    conditions    abound.       Main     item-    regarding    the    early 

history  of  the  coming  of  civilization  to   the   weal   are  recorded. 

The    earlier    phages    of    explorations    and    the    1 1 t  —  T    COttlingS    of    the 

white    men.    were    pa-!,    ami    when    "\lex"    began    his    eaieei.    the 

transition  from  desert  and  wilderness  into  a  full)  civilised  country 

was    in    full    swing. 

Alexander  Toponce  was  i  man  who  evidently  had  i  back' 
ground  of  character   founded   on   .«   race   tradition  of  the   finest 


sort;  his  inherited  gifts  must  have  sprung  from  a  race  of  empire 
builders;  "torch-bearers  of  civilization."  With  an  education  he 
would  likely  have  become  a  powerful  factor  in  moulding  the 
history  of  his  time.  As  fate  had  it,  his  was  a  character  standing 
out  boldly  from  among  the  mass  of  humanity  with  whom  his 
lot  was  cast.  He  was  not  a  "fighter"  or  a  "gun-man"  in  any 
sense;  his  bearing  demanded  respect  from  all  classes;  all  in- 
stinctively recognized  and  respected  his  integrity  and  natural 
powers  to  plan  and  command. 

In  the  record  he  has  left  will  be  found  none  of  fustian  style, 
but  terseness  and  concentration  abound.  Some  may  think  he 
"shot  With  a  long  bow,"  but  those  who  knew  the  innate  honesty 
of  the  man,  will  say  "he  tells  the  truth  as  he  saw  and  remem- 
bered it."  There  are  too  many  living  witnesses  to  the  main  facts 
he  tells,  to  doubt  his  story.  Any  of  those  who  knew  him  can, 
when  reading  his  book,  imagine  they  hear  the  voice  of  "Alex" 
telling  his  story;  but  they  would  probably  say  that  he  had  as- 
sumed "company  manners"  for  the  occasion. 

Many  books  have  been  written  by  pioneers,  but  most  of  such 
have  been  "edited"  into  "bookish  form."  Not  so  with  this;  it 
will  be  found  giving  a  faithful,  virile  picture  of  pioneer  life,  in 
the  words  of  one  who  developed  under  it  and  lived  as  part  of  it. 
Such  books  of  that  period  are  only  too  rare;  the  men  who  could 
write  them  are  about  all  gone.  His  friends,  the  scholar,  the  his- 
torian, the  general  reader,  all  will  enjoy  and  prize  it  for  being 
just  what  it  is.  It  embalms  in  cold  type  records  of  things  that 
are  easily  overlooked  and  lost  in  the  rush  of  our  civilization  that 
is  making  history  so  fast. 


FORWARD  BY  DON  MAGUIRE 

A   CONTEMPORARY 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  endorse  this  book,  the  auto- 
biography of  Alex.  Toponce.  I  knew  him  well  for  many  years, 
and  now  that  he  has  laid  down  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Wasatch  Peaks  in  beautiful  Utah  and  that  the  deserts  and  fair 
valley  and  mountain  ranges  of  the  wide  west  that  knew  him  so 
well,  will  know  him  no  more,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  manly  traits  and  fearless  character  of  one  with  whom 
I  associated  in  the  heart  of  civilization  and  in  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness. A  man  whose  name  was  a  household  word  from  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri  to  where  the  Columbia  enters  its  waters  into  the 
Pacific  and  from  where  Canada  joins  the  North  Line  of  Montana  to 
where  the  Colorado  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  when  the 
land  was  yet  in  the  primitive  and  nature  offered  to  the  pioneer 
a  hitherto  unclaimed  wealth  of  mountain  and  valley,  when  at  the 
same  time  the  pioneer  adventurer  faced  the  dangers  that  tried 
men's  souls. 

I  knew  him  in  days  when  he  was  amongst  the  favorites  of 
fortune,  when  success  smiled  upon  him  and  no  undertaking  was 
too  difficult  for  him  to  attempt,  and  who,  if  defeated  in  one  great 
work  never  gave  up  but  laid  new  plans  and  began  again. 

Alexander  Toponce  waa  1>\  birth  a  Frenchman,  a  descendant 
of  that  old  Gaulic  stock  that  for  3.000  years  had  made  history 
for  the  world.  He  waa  <>f  the  same  race  of  men  as  those  who 
reduced  the  American  wildemeaa  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  from  the  Great  lakes  to 
the  Rocky  Mountain-.  Such  men  as  Samuel  Champlain,  Pere 
Marquette,  Robert  Chevilier  de  La  Salle,  Louia  Count  de  Fronte- 
nac,  Pere  Charles  Lalemant,  Jacques  Cartier,  Paul  de  Maisson- 
neuve,  Pere  De  la  Verendrye,  and  a  host  of  others  who  inscribed 
the  fame  and  glory  of  France  in  the  New  World.  And  the 
departed  soul-  oi  the  above  Frenchmen  would  find  no  Bigns  oi  the 
coward  oi  craven  in  their  follow  French-Americana  oi  later 
time-.    Uexander  Toponce. 

His  French  father  and  mother  coming  early  in  the  nineteenth 
<« m in \  to  the  I  nited  States,  they  became  pioneers.  In  bis  bio- 
graphy line  following  he  gives  pictures  of  ho*  frontiei  American 
pioneera  lived  in  those  days,  and  while  yel  .»  young  boy,  bow  he 
lift  the  home  roof  and  fared  the  world  with  little  oi  no  book 
learning,  like  anothei  \l>o  Lincoln  to  face  the  hard  conditions 
before  him  and  b]   force  of  i  moral  courage  that  was  born  into 


the  world  with  him,  his  was  a  place  amongst  the  men  who  redeemed 
the  Western  wilderness. 

In  what  is  now  a  civilized  empire  lying  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  he  helped  to  subdue  from  barbarism,  an  area  that 
now  contains  the  states  of  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Dakota,  Arizona,  Washington  and  Montana.  In  that  vast 
region  in  those  days  along  a  period  of  sixty  years. 

He  was  the  associate  and  fellow  pioneer  of  James  Bridger, 
Father  De  Smet,  Kit  Carson,  Joe  Rubideaux,  Father  Ravalli,  John 
C.  Fremont,  Dr.  John  McLaughlin,  Brigham  Young,  Jean  Richeaux, 
Ben  Halliday,  Father  Palladinno,  General  Albert  Sydney  Johnson, 
Ben  McCulloch,  0.  J.  Salisbury,  General  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 
General  Phillip  H.  Sheridan,  General  George  Custer,  Fred  J. 
Kiesel,  General  P.  E.  Conner,  General  Nathan  Kimball,  Buffalo 
Bill  Cody,  Bishop  Tuttle,  Bishop  Lawrence  Scanlon,  John  Guthrie 
of  Corinne,  Marcus  Daly,  W.  A.  Clark,  John  W.  Mackey,  Jim  Fair, 
Judge  C.  C.  Goodwin  of  Nevada,  John  F.  Bishop,  Charles  Maguire, 
Grenville  Stewart,  Aaron  Ross,  F.  X.  Biedler,  Nieb  Howie,  W.  N. 
Shilling,  Stanton  G.  Fisher,  B.  F.  White,  Lorin  Farr,  Dan  Ensign 
Charles  Nelson,  and  scores  of  others  who  in  the  bygone  years 
made  history  for  Oregon,  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Washington, 
Colorado  and  Montana,  who  mostly  now  like  him  sleep  in  the 
dreamless  sleep. 

Alexander  Toponce  was  in  person,  of  commanding,  attractive 
appearance,  and  pleasing  in  manner.  He  possessed  the  natural 
chivalry  of  his  race.  Physically  he  was  a  very  strong  man,  far 
beyond  the  ordinary,  always  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  and 
to  his  last  years  his  intellect  was  just  as  bright  as  at  the  age  of 
forty  years. 

And  now  his  wife  who  remains  behind  and  whom  he  so  long 
loved  and  revered,  is  prepared  to  issue  this  manuscript  in  book 
form.  May  success  attend  the  effort  and  for  scores  of  years  may 
it  remain  the  monumental  story  of  a  representative  man  amongst 
those  who  helped  to  make  from  a  wilderness  the  great  Inter- 
mountain  West  as  we  know  it  today. 

Ogden,  Utah,  August  27,  1923. 
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DEDICATION 


They  tell  me  I  must  write  something  dedicating  this  book  to 
someone.    As  it  seems  to  be  the  custom  I  will  do  it. 

I  might  dedicate  this  book  to  her,  the  dear  mother,  who 
brought  me  into  the  world,  eighty  years  ago  today,  in  far  off 
France. 

Or,  to  her,  the  little  sister,  whose  hand  clung  to  mine,  as  we 
walked  together  down  the  gang  plank  at  Battery  Park,  that  first 
day  in  America. 

Or,  to  her,  good  pal  and  loyal  partner,  who  sits  across  the 
room  from  me  now,  reading  the  manuscript  of  this  book. 

But  I  have  spent  my  life  with  men.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  man 
among  men.     So  I  shall  dedicate  this  book  to  men — real  men. 

I  dedicate  it  to  the  miners,  gold  diggers,  pocket  hunters,  cow 
punchers,  mule  skinners,  horse  wranglers,  freighters,  packers,  trap- 
pers, hunters,  scouts,  stage  drivers,  shot  gun  messengers,  station 
keepers,  homesteaders,  road  graders,  bridge  builders,  track  layers, 
lumberjacks,  tie  cutters,  canal  diggers,  sheep  herders,  bull  whack- 
ers, Injun  fighters,  prospectors  and  all  the  rough-and-ready  tribe 
of  pioneers,  who  travelled  with  me  the  long  trails,  faced  with  me 
the  blizzards  of  the  mountain  passes,  or  endured  with  me  the 
scorching  desert  winds,  who  each  and  all  played  a  chosen  part 
in  winning  the  Great  West. 

To  you,  good  old  boys,  dead  or  living,  I  dedicate  this,  my 
first,  last  and  only  book.     Selah! 

ALEX.  TOPONCE. 

Ogden,  Utah,  November  10,  1919. 
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From  France  to  America  15 


My  name  is  Alexander  Toponce,  I  was  born  in  Bel- 
fort,  France,  November  10,  1839,  so  I  am  just  80  years 
old.  I  can  still  speak  some  French,  but  in  France  I  never 
went  to  school.  In  fact,  I  never  attended  school  a  day 
in  my  life. 

My  father's  name  was  Pete  Toponce.  He  decided  to 
emigrate  to  America  in  1846.  We  went  by  way  of  Paris. 
I  remember  Paris  very  well.  We  travelled  out  of  Paris 
on  a  stage,  called  a  diligence.  It  had  seats  along  each 
side  facing  in.  It  was  as  large  as  a  small  street  car.  The 
tires  on  the  wheels  were  four  inches  wide.  The  stage 
was  drawn  by  nine  big  stallions,  hitched  three  abreast. 
We  rolled  right  along. 

After  travelling  a  few  hours  we  came  to  a  railroad. 
They  drew  the  stage  alongside  a  flat  car  and  unhitched  the 
teams.  The  passengers  all  got  out  and  the  railroad  men 
attached  ropes  to  the  axles  of  the  stage  and  by  means  of 
a  big  derrick,  operated  by  teams,  they  hoisted  the  stage 
up  and  set  it  down  on  a  flat  car.  They  first  took  off  the 
wheels  and  placed  them  on  the  flat  car  ready  for  use. 

We  passengers  climbed  on  the  car  and  took  our  seats 
again  in  the  stage  and  the  train  pulled  out.  At  that  time 
the  railroad  was  built  for  only  a  short  distance  between 
Paris  and  the  coast.  After  travelling  about  100  miles  we 
came  to  the  end  of  the  railroad.  There  they  lifted  the 
stage  off  with  a  derrick  again,  put  on  the  wheels,  hitched 
on  new  teams,  and  away  we  went.  It  did  not  take  long 
to  make  the  change. 

In  a  few  hours  we  came  to  Havre,  the  seaport     We 
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stayed  in  Havre  two  weeks,  waiting  for  a  ship.  The  vessel 
we  took  was  a  sailing  ship  and  we  were  forty-nine  days  on 
the  trip  to  New  York.  Nearly  all  my  folks  were  sea- 
sick, especially  my  father.  The  water  they  furnished  us 
to  drink  was  awful.  It  was  enough  to  make  anyone 
sick. 

I  found  out  that  the  sailors  had  good  drinking  water, 
but  were  nearly  out  of  chewing  tobacco.  I  stole  tobacco 
from  my  father's  pouch  and  took  it  up  on  deck  and  traded 
it  to  the  sailors  for  water.  For  a  piece  big  enough  for  a 
chew  I  could  get  a  gallon  bucket  full  of  good  water. 

That  was  my  first  business  deal — trading  tobacco 
for  water.  And  from  these  sailors  I  also  took  my  first 
lessons  in  English.  By  the  time  we  reached  New  York 
I  knew  all  the  cuss-words  in  the  language.  I  have  found 
them  hard  to  forget. 

We  arrived  in  New  York,  June  22,  1846.  We  went 
at  once  on  board  a  boat,  called  a  packet,  and  were  taken 
up  the  Hudson  River  and  through  the  Erie  canal  to 
Buffalo.  Through  the  canal  we  were  towed  by  horses 
ridden  along  the  tow-path.  It  is  a  tough  bunch  along 
that  canal.  We  saw  several  fist  fights  and  when  our 
boat  met  another  boat  and  they  bumped  into  each  other 
in  passing  I  learned  a  lot  more  of  American  cuss-words. 

We  settled  near  Buffalo  in  Jefferson  County,  N<  w 
York.  There  were  three  boys  and  one  girl  in  our  family 
at  that  time.  As  was  the  custom  of  the  French,  the  elder 
son  received  all  the  education  and  all  consideration.  1 
was  forced  to  do  all  the  chores  around  the  farm  and  WU 
not   sent  to   school.     When   I   complained    about    it   and 
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threatened  to  run  away,  father  said,  "You  will  soon  be 
glad  to  come  back!" 

That  spunked  me  up  and  I  did  run  away  when  I  was 
nearly  ten  years  old  and  I  never  did  go  back.  In  fact, 
after  I  came  west,  I  never  went  any  farther  east  than 
Chicago.  My  father  died  in  1868  in  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan.  Two  of  my  brothers,  Peter  and  Chester,  were 
killed  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  1873,  my  mother  came  west  to  Utah  with  my 
brother,  Julius,  born  after  I  left  home,  and  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Julia  Hull.  My  mother  died  and  is  buried  here  in 
Ogden.  My  brother  and  sister  both  live  in  Harrisville, 
near  Ogden. 

When  I  went  away  from  home,  I  went  to  live  with 
a  family  by  the  name  of  Carmen,  in  Jefferson  County, 
New  York.  I  remained  with  them  until  I  was  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age. 

A  minor  child  could  not  collect  any  wages  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  so  I  sent  Mr.  Carmen  to  my  father 
to  "buy  my  time,"  for  which  he  paid  my  father  $100. 
I  chopped  cord  wood  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a 
cord,  all  hard  wood,  and  all  body  wood,  and  took  half 
of  that  out  of  the  store  in  payment. 

II 

In  1851,  I  was  about  twelve  years  old  then,  I  was 
still  living  in  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  with  Mr.  Car- 
man and  working  at  a  saw  mill. 

According  to  a  sect  known  as  the  Millerites,  the 
eighteenth  day  of  June,  was  the  day  the  world  was  coming 
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to  an  end.  I  was  going  down  to  the  mill  that  day  and 
had  to  pass  right  by  the  home  of  an  old  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Hoard,  who  was  strong  in  the  faith.  He  was  then 
up  in  the  seventies.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  men 
among  the  Millerites.  This  morning  as  I  passed  by  on 
my  way  to  the  mill,  he  was  standing  at  his  gate,  dressed 
in  a  white  robe  and  wearing  a  white  cap. 

As  I  came  up  I  said  "good  morning,"  and  he  said 
to  me,  "Where  are  you  going,  Alex?5'  I  told  him  I  was 
going  over  to  the  mill  to  work.  He  told  me  that  there 
was  no  use  of  my  going,  as  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  that  day.  I  didn't  hardly  realize 
what  he  meant  by  that,  and  I  took  a  look  around  at  the 
sky  and  sun  and  replied  that  I  thought  everything  looked 
all  right. 

In  a  short  time  there  was  quite  a  congregation  of 
men,  women  and  children,  numbering  about  three  hun- 
dred, gathered  on  a  little  knoll  on  the  old  man's  property, 
not  far  from  the  saw  mill.  They  brought  their  lunch 
baskets,  and  one  would  have  thought  they  were  going  on 
a  picnic.  They  sat  there  until  the  sun  went  down,  to  wait 
for  the  end  of  the  world.  Then  they  went  home  much 
disappointed.  Mr.  Hoard  had  a  farm  of  over  200  acres 
and  he  had  been  so  sure  the  end  of  the  world  was  coming 
that  he  had  planted  no  grain.  That  year  his  only  crop 
was  hay. 

There     was     one     man     with     whom     I     was     well 
acquainted,  among  these  Millerites,  and  his  wile  v 
very  strong   in   the   faith,   but    be   was   not      In   fact,   he 
was    very    weak    in    the    faith,    and    the    only    reason    he 
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came  along  at  all  this  day,  was  because  he  wanted  to  go 
with  his  wife  in  case  there  should  be  a  flight. 

However,  he  got  tired  of  sitting  there  in  the  hot 
sun  all  day,  and  finally  climbed  up  on  a  small  straw 
stack,  near  by  and  went  to  sleep.  The  men  from  our  mill 
saw  him  and  thought  it  would  be  good  sport  to  set  the 
stack  afire.  Everything  being  very  dry,  there  was  soon 
a  big  blaze.  As  they  awakened  him,  and  as  he  jumped 
up  and  saw  the  blaze  all  around  him,  he  exclaimed,  "In 
hell,  just  as  I  thought  I  would  be." 

In  these  days  they  still  believed  in  witches  and 
ghosts.  We  had  a  neighbor  woman,  who  had  two  fine 
cows,  she  was  very  superstitious,  and  if,  when  churning, 
the  butter  didn't  come  just  when  she  thought  it  should, 
she  would  throw  churn,  cream  and  all  out  doors.  She 
wouldn't  even  feed  it  to  the  hogs,  for  fear  they  would 
become  bewitched. 

I  was  passing  by  with  a  boy  friend  one  morning  on 
my  way  to  work,  and  saw  her  out  in  the  pen  beating  a 
young  calf  shamefully.  We  stopped  and  I  said,  "What 
is  the  matter?" 

She  replied  that  she  was  knocking  the  witchery  out 
of  the  calf.  She  had  put  it  in  with  a  larger  calf  and 
it  had  gone  to  fighting,  so  she  thought  it  bewitched. 

Old  man  Carman  had  two  or  three  teams  and  in  the 
winter  season  of  1850-1851,  he  sent  two  of  the  teams  to 
the  lumber  camps.  I  drove  one  and  his  son,  Jeane,  drove 
the  other.  The  man  who  was  taking  the  contract  for 
cuting  the  lumber  was  a  Mr.  Gunn.  He  hired  teams  by 
the  day.  He  had  what  we  called  swampers  to  load  the 
teams.     Every  five  teams  had  a  swamper  to  load  them, 
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and  the  boys  who  drove  the  horses  had  nothing  to  do  but 
drive  and  take  care  of  the  horses  at  night. 

We  lived  in  what  was  called  a  shanty,  which  was  a 
kind  of  cabin  built  of  logs  and  about  150  or  200  feet 
long,  which  was  large  enough  to  house  about  200  men; 
narrow,  but  long  and  heated  about  every  twenty-five  feet, 
by  a  fireplace  about  four  feet  deep  and  eight  feet  long. 
The  chimneys  were  only  about  two  or  three  feet  high  and 
a  hole  was  cut  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  go  out.  We 
called  our  abode,  "the  caboose."  Every  fellow  had  a 
seamless  sack  filled  with  hay,  to  sleep  on.  We  had  no 
blankets  so  we  would  place  the  sacks  on  the  floor  and  lie 
with  our  heads  to  the  wall  and  our  feet  to  the  fireplace. 
Some  times  we  were  not  undressed  for  a  week. 

I  was  here  two  winters  and  in  all  that  time  T  didn't 
see  a  man  or  boy,  with  underclothing  on.  There  were 
sometimes  a  few  of  the  men  who  had  cloth  pants,  but  we 
boys  wore  only  the  heavy  homemade  drilling,  which  was 
a  little  heavier  than  the  overall  material  of  today.  We 
wore  what  was  called  hickery  shirts  made  of  light  cotton 
material.  No  one  wore  overshoes,  and  very  few  people 
owned  overcoats. 

There  were  only  two  men  to  do  the  cooking  for  two 
hundred  men  and  over.  One  had  three  big  potash  kettles, 
holding  forty  or  fifty  gallons  each,  walled  up  in  the 
furnace.  His  part  of  the  business  was  to  cook  pork  and 
beans  and  make  tea.  The  other  man  took  care  of  the 
big  round  ovens  outside,  and  baked  the  bread.  There 
were  no  dishes  to  wash  around  the  shanty.  The  fellow 
who  cooked  the  pork  and  beans,  sliced  the  pork  up  on  I 
board,  and  the  other  fellow  sliced  the  bread. 
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Every  fellow  had  to  furnish  his  own  tin  cup.  He 
would  walk  up  to  these  fellows'  tables  and  get  a  slice  of 
bread  and  a  chunk  of  meat,  with  which  to  make  a  sand- 
wich; then  dip  into  the  pot  of  beans,  and  if  he  wanted 
any  tea  he  used  the  same  cup  to  dip  into  the  kettle  of 
tea;  no  sugar  for  our  tea.  There  were  no  dishes;  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  a  dish  of  any  kind  in  the  place.  It  was 
never  crowded,  as  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  got  in  at 
once. 

There  were  no  books  kept.  The  old  man  Gunn  sat 
in  the  shanty,  by  the  only  window,  where  he  could  see 
every  load  that  went  by.  If  a  team  went  by  that  he 
thought  could  have  been  loaded  a  little  heavier,  he  would 
open  the  window  and  call  to  the  driver,  asking  who 
loaded  him.  That  was  all  that  was  said  until  evening 
when  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  swamper  that  such 
a  load  could  have  been  heavier. 

When  the  teams  had  all  come  in  and  had  been  taken 
care  of,  he  would  go  out  with  his  lantern  to  look  them 
over,  and  if  all  snow  and  ice  had  not  been  cleaned  from 
every  horse's  heels,  he  came  back  in  and  called  the  boy 
who  drove  that  team  to  go  out  and  take  the  proper  care 
of  his  horses.  If  some  older  man  chanced  to  own  the 
team,  he  would  sometimes  tell  him  that  the  horses  were 
clean  enough  to  suit  him.  That  fellow  was  immediately 
discharged.  Mr.  Gunn  was  always  able  to  get  all  the 
teams  he  wanted,  because  every  one  knew  that  their 
horses  would  have  the  best  of  care. 

It  was  under  his  direction  that  I  learned  the  log- 
ging and  saw  mill  business  and  how  to  handle  teams. 

The  logs  were  unloaded  on  the  ice  on  the  river  and 
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in  the  spring  when  the  ice  melted,  were  floated  down  the 
river.  At  this  season  of  the  year  we  lived  outside,  as  we 
had  to  move  the  camp  along  the  river.  We  were  fur- 
nished with  all  the  good  whiskey  we  wanted.  Everyone 
was  healthy.  In  fact,  the  town  of  Antwerp,  New  York, 
where  there  were  two  or  three  iron  furnaces  and  about 
twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants,  had  only  one  doctor 
in  the  town  and  he  nearly  starved  to  death. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  all  Methodists,  and 
every  Sunday  you  had  to  go  to  church  two  or  three  times, 
and  you  would  have  to  eat  cold  meals,  as  no  one  would 
do  any  cooking   on  Sunday. 

There  would  be  hand-bills  thrown  around  that  some 
preacher  was  going  to  lecture  about  "Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,"  when  the  fact  was,  that  he  was  going  to  preach 
about  the  Negro;  how  the  southern  man  treated  the 
Negro.  At  the  same  time  the  Southern  Methodist  Church 
preached  that  every  northern  man  would  steal  a  Negro, 
and  these  two  factions  of  the  Methodist  Church  with  the 
aid  of  the  abolitionists  of  the  north  and  the  fire-eaters 
of  South  Carolina,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  John  Brown, 
led  to  the  Civil  War. 

Ill 

I  went  West  when  I  was  about  fifteen  years  old, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  Carman  boys.  William.  We 
went  by  rail  to  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  then 
by  boat  to  St.  Louis.  I  found  lots  of  French  people  in 
St.  Louis. 

After  a  few  davs  we  wen!  to  a  place  called  Coal 
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Camp,  now  known  as  Tipton,  Missouri.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  railroad  was  being  built  through  that  part  of  the 
state.  There  was  a  rich  old  Missouri  planter  who  owned 
one  hundred  negroes  and  a  big  tract  of  rich  land.  He 
fought  hard  against  letting  the  railroad  cross  his  land 
because  it  would  scare  the  cattle. 

But  the  railroad  came  through  in  spite  of  him  and 
doubled  the  value  of  his  land  and  they  located  the  town 
of  Tipton  on  his  farm. 

When  we  first  went  there  we  hunted  up  a  man 
named  Harkins,  who  owned  a  saw  mill  and  a  tract  of 
timber  land.  Hawkins  was  an  abolitionist  who  had  been 
sent  to  Kansas  by  the  northern  abolitionists  to  take 
part  in  the  "Bleeding  Kansas"  War. 

He  got  a  chance  to  steal  a  saw  mill  in  Kansas,  so  he 
changed  politics  and  in  the  night  time  moved  the  mill 
over  the  Missouri  among  the  pro-slavery  people  where 
he  was  perfectly  safe.  It  was  worth  a  Kansas  man's 
life  to  come  over  into  Missouri,  claiming  stolen  property. 

Will  Carman  and  I  looked  over  Hawkins'  timber 
and  made  him  an  offer.  If  he  would  furnish  board  we 
would  cut  his  trees,  trim  off  limbs  and  cut  the  logs  in 
length,  at  75  cents  a  piece.  He  agreed  and  we  sailed  in. 
The  trees  were  mostly  one  foot  through  and  just  pie  for 
us.  We  made  $8  to  $10  a  piece  every  day.  But  he  was 
game  and  paid  us  every  week. 

One  day  he  said  to  me,  "Alex,  do  you  know  anything 
about  a  saw  mill," 

"Sure,"  I  said,  "That's  my  regular  trade." 

"Does  your  friend  know  anything  about  engines?" 

"That  is  his  trade,"  I  says. 
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So  he  turned  the  saw  mill  over  to  us  on  a  lease  con- 
tract and  he  had  men  haul  the  logs  to  us  and  we  sawed 
them  up.  Some  of  our  first  work  was  pretty  coarse,  but 
we  gradually  learned  the  business.  The  first  houses  in 
the  town  of  Tipton  were  built  of  our  lumber. 

IV 

In  1855  or  1856  I  made  two  trips  as  a  "bull- 
whacker"  for  Majors  and  Russell  who  had  the  govern- 
ment contract  for  hauling  all  the  government  freight  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  I  made  one  trip  over  the  trail 
up  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  fort  at  Sante  Fe  and  one 
to  the  post  on  Walnut  Creek  up  the  Arkansas  River. 

We  were  paid  $15  a  month  and  board.  They  fur- 
nished us  an  old  flintlock  musket  and  charged  us  with 
$15  and  when  we  returned  the  musket  we  were  credited 
with  it.  They  also  furnished  us  a  Bible  a  piece  to  read 
but  they  never  gave  us  much  time  to  read  it  on  the  road. 

We  travelled  in  wagon  trains  with  a  wagon  boss  in 
charge  and  we  were  always  instructed  to  camp  on  high 
ground.  That  meant  that  we  had  to  carry  all  the  water 
for  the  camp  in  kegs  from  the  river  up  the  hill  to  where 
we  were  camped. 

Each  wagon  driver  had  from  six  to  ten  steers  to 
handle  and  when  they  started  in  to  yoke  up  those  steers 
in  the  morning  you  would  not  imagine  that  they  had  evrr 
seen  the  outside  cover  of  a  Bible. 

When  I  went  to  work  for  Majors  and  Russell  I  was 
required  to  sign  up  an  agreement  to  observe  certain  'Iron 
Clad"  rules.     They  were  hard  to  keep  sometimes,  espe- 
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cially  the  one  about  swearing  and  that  was  a  great 
nuisance  when  yoking  up  unruly  oxen  in  the  morning. 
I  will  not  say  that  we  always  obeyed  the  rules  but  we 
were  careful  to  do  so  when  Majors  was  around. 

This  is  what  we  signed: 

"While  I  am  in  the  employ  of  Majors  and  Russell  I 
agree  not  to  use  profane  language,  not  to  get  drunk,  nor 
to  gamble,  nor  to  treat  animals  cruelly,  and  not  to  do 
anything  else  that  is  incompatible  with  the  conduct  of  a 
gentleman.  And  I  agree,  if  I  violate  any  of  the  above 
conditions,  to  accept  my  discharge  without  any  pay  for 
my  services." 

The  thing  I  remember  Santa  Fe  for,  was  the  fun  we 
used  to  have  during  our  four  days  layover  attending  the 
Mexican  fandangoes,  or  dances.  Those  Mexican  girls 
were  not  such  good  lookers  when  seen  on  the  street  in 
the  daytime,  but  they  were  dolls  when  rigged  out  in  the 
dancing  costumes.  We  Missouri  boys  danced  every  night 
we  spent  in  Santa  Fe. 

It  was  there  also  that  I  learned  that  soap  was  a  very 
scarce  and  valuable  article.  The  Mexicans,  many  of  them, 
used  a  vegetable  soap,  when  they  used  any  soap  at  all. 
It  was  the  root  of  a  certain  desert  weed  called  Spanish 
bayonet,  and  it  really  did  make  soap  suds. 

The  Mexicans  around  Santa  Fe  had  a  very  old  style 
way  of  threshing  out  wheat.  They  were  to  lazy  to  use 
a  flail,  so  they  made  circular  pens,  inside  of  which  they 
spread  out  their  bundles  of  wheat  on  the  ground.  Then 
they  drove  a  band  of  sheep  or  goats  around  the  pen 
until  the  grain  was  threshed  out  and  lay  on  the  ground 
under  the  straw. 
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It  was  not  exactly  a  nice  and  sanitary  way  of  doing 
it,  but  it  was  easy.  After  the  grain  was  swept  from  the 
ground  it  was  not  very  clean  looking,  so  they  put  it  into 
a  large  sluice  box  arrangement  and  washed  the  grain  in 
a  stream  of  fast  flowing  water.  That  helped  some.  Any- 
how you  could  not  notice  anything  wrong  with  it  after 
it  was  made  into  bread. 

Here  also  I  made  acquaintance  of  the  Mexican 
dishes,  tortillas  and  tamales.  The  Mexicans  use  a  lot 
of  red  pepper  in  nearly  everything  they  eat,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  wolves  and  coyotes  would  not  eat  a  dead 
Mexican  because  of  the  red  pepper  taste,  but  were  very 
fond  of  the  flesh  of  Americans.  Many  cases  were  re- 
ported where  the  coyotes  ate  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of 
a  dead  American  and  passed  by  the  body  of  a  dead  Mex- 
ican. 


While  I  was  still  living  at  Tipton,  Mo.,  I  made  two 
trips  to  New  Orleans.  There  was  a  man  named  Gunnell, 
who  dealt  in  mules  and  flegroes,  which  he  took  down  to 
New  Orleans  to  sell. 

The  slaves  he  bought  were  for  the  most  part  tough 
ones,  "bad  negroes"  they  called  them,  that  had  got  hard 
to  manage  and  their  owners  would  "sell  them  down  the 
river"  at  a  cheap  price  just  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Gunnell  specialized  in  mules  and  these  tough  negroes 
and  New  Orleans  was  the  great  mule  and  negro  market. 
When  he  found  out  that  I  could  speak  French  he  hired 
me  to  go  with  him  as  interpreter.  In  New  Oilcans  nearly 
all  business  was  done  in  French  65  years  au<>. 
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I  think  I  made  the  first  trip  in  1856.  We  loaded  the 
mules  and  negroes  on  a  steamboat  at  St.  Louis,  and  we 
were  about  10  days  making  the  trip. 

Gunnell  had  some  of  his  own  reliable  negroes  who 
went  along  to  care  for  the  mules  and  he  paid  fare  on 
these  both  ways.  Then  he  had  one  white  man,  called  the 
foreman,  who  looked  after  the  negro  shipment. 

We  lived  high  on  the  steamboat,  three  square  meals 
a  day  and  plenty  to  drink.  Also,  plenty  of  time  to  eat, 
drink,  smoke  and  watch  the  card  games.  The  games 
lasted  all  day  and  sometimes  all  night,  and  money  would 
be  piled  high  on  the  tables. 

Our  bad  negroes  had  to  be  watched  to  keep  them 
from  slipping  ashore,  and  Gunnell  found  it  necessary  to 
put  irons  on  some  of  the  worst  ones. 

At  New  Orleans  Gunnell  sold  his  mules  and  negroes 
at  auction.  They  had  a  regular  negro  market  and  I  saw 
Gunnell's  negroes  put  on  the  block,  one  by  one,  and  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

One  negro,  young  and  husky,  brought  $2,000.  That 
was  the  highest.  One  old  fellow  was  sold  for  only  $600. 
Gunnell  just  about  doubled  his  money. 

Slavery  did  not  pay  in  Missouri.  The  crops  the 
negroes  could  raise  were  too  cheap,  and  the  market  not 
close  enough. 

Coming  back  on  the  same  boat  on  which  we  went 
down,  I  was  astonished  to  see  nearly  all  the  card  sharps 
who  had  been  gambling  on  the  down  trip.  They  seemed 
to  make  their  homes  right  there  on  the  boat  and  I  sup- 
pose they  gave  a  percentage  of  their  winnings  to  the 
captain  or  the  owners  of  the  boat.     Some  of  them  fol- 
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lowed  gambling  on  the  Mississippi  the  whole  year  round 
and  judging  from  the  piles  of  money  stacked  on  the 
tables  they  found  plenty  of  victims. 

In  1859,  after  I  came  back  from  Utah,  I  made  an- 
other trip  down  the  river  and  spent  several  weeks  in  New 
Orleans,  and  again  visited  the  slave  market  and  saw 
negroes  sold,  including  men  and  women,  whose  skins 
were  almost  white. 

VI 

I  helped  to  install  the  first  overland  stage  line  that 
went  through  from  Missouri  to  California  about  1855. 
This  stage  line  was  started  by  a  man  named  Butterfield, 
from  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  run  from  Tipton,  Mo.,  by 
way  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  but  when  Johnston's  army 
was  sent  to  Utah  in  1858  the  route  was  changed  to  run 
by  way  of  Salt  Lake. 

I  made  some  trips  to  Santa  Fe,  driving  stage.  By 
that  time  the  railroad  had  reached  West  Port,  about  8 
miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  that  was  the  point  the  stage 
started  from.  We  would  start  out  of  West  Port  with  six 
mules  and  three  men.  One  man  would  ride  a  horse  along- 
side the  mules  and  keep  touching  them  up  with  a  black- 
snake  whip.    He  was  called  the  "Side  Whipper." 

The  third  man  sat  on  the  "dickey  seat"  on  top  of 
the  stage,  facing  the  rear.  He  had  a  field  glass  and  kept 
an  eye  out  for  Indians,  after  we  got  away  from  the  river 
settlements.  We  all  had  the  latesl  make  i)\'  rifles.  We 
would  drive   these  six   mules   liltv   miles,   Stoping   onee  to 

feed  and  water,  then  changed  teams  ami  drive  another 

fifty  miles. 
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It  took  eight  days  to  drive  through  to  Santa  Fe. 
Each  crew  got  a  four  days  rest  there  and  then  was  eight 
days  on  the  return  trip  to  West  Port,  where  we  had  an- 
other four  days  rest.  So  we  made  a  round  trip  every 
24  days.  There  was  a  stage  leaving  each  end  of  the  route 
each  day. 

One  of  the  fellows  in  my  crew  was  George  Hall. 
About  our  fourth  trip  the  stage  line  owner  came  to  him 
and  said:  "Say,  you  boys  have  been  dumping  some  of  the 
U.  S.  mail  out  on  the  prairie;  you'll  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful this  trip.  You  are  going  to  have  a  fuzzy-shirt  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  passenger." 

"Never  mind,"  says  George,  "we'll  fix  him.  Put 
in  an  extra  gallon  jug  of  old  mountain  dew  and  we'll 
get  along." 

The  stage  was  the  old  Concord,  or  "Pitching  Betsy" 
type,  with  two  seats  inside,  facing  each  other.  When  we 
were  getting  ready  for  the  start  George  goes  up  to  this 
fuzzy-shirt,  very  polite  with  his  hat  off  and  says,  "Excuse 
me,"  he  says,  "but  which  seat  would  you  prefer,  the 
back  seat  or  the  front?" 

And  the  fuzzy-shirt,  who  was  a  general,  or  colonel, 
or  something,  he  says,  "Me  and  my  aide  will  sit  on  the 
rear  seat,  facing  the  front,  of  course,"  real  dignified. 

So  we  piled  the  front  seat  full  of  mail  bags,  clear 
to  the  roof,  and  fastened  them  with  a  rope.  The  first- 
class  mail  was  in  sacks  with  a  copper  padlock,  the  second 
class  had  an  iron  padlock  and  the  third-class  mail  was  in 
big  sacks  fastened  with  a  puckering  string.  Our  orders 
always  were,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  save  the  copper 
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locks  first,  the  iron  locks  next  and  the  mail  bags  with 
puckering  strings  last. 

About  that  time  the  Methodists,  or  some  one  like 
that,  were  sending  an  awful  lot  of  Bibles  and  tracts 
through  to  the  heathen  in  California,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  also  shipping  great  quantities  of  patent  office 
reports,  and  these  Bibles  and  reports  were  in  the  sacks 
with  puckering  strings,  about  400  pounds  to  a  sack. 

Just  out  of  West  Port  we  had  to  climb  a  steep  hill. 
When  we  got  started  up  the  hill  we  cut  the  end  of  the 
rope  that  held  those  heavy  mail  bags  and  dumped  the 
whole  pile  of  Bibles  and  patent  office  reports  right  into 
the  lap  of  the  general  and  his  aide. 

They  yelled  for  help  like  sin,  but  we  could  not  hear 
them  because  we  kept  yelling  at  the  top  of  our  voices  at 
those  six  mules.  At  last  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  stopped  and  then,  of  course,  we  could  hear  them 
yelling. 

We  dug  the  general  and  his  aide  out  from  under 
those  400  pound  sacks  and  gave  them  a  jolt  out  of  one 
of  the  jugs,  and  the  general  quit  cussing  and  decided 
that  he  would  rather  ride  on  the  front  seat. 

So  we  piled  the  mail  bags  on  the  back  seat,  with 
the  Bibles  on  top,  and  fastened  them  with  another  rope. 
The  two  passengers  got  in  and  we  started.  Pretty  soon 
we  were  going  down  a  steep  hill  and  the  guard  reached 
over  and  cut  the  rope  and  down  came  that  pile  of  mail 
bags  on  top  of  the  passengers  again. 

This  time  we  could  not  hoar  them  yelling  because 
the  brake  was  on  and  making  an  awful  screei  bins  and 
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when  we  did  hear  them  we  could  not  stop  until  we  got 
to  the  botom  of  the  hill. 

The  general  was  pretty  nearly  down  and  out,  but 
he  was  still  able  to  sit  up  and  take  nourishment  out  of 
the  jug,  and  that  time  we  fixed  the  mail  bags  up  solidly, 
but  the  general  kept  his  eyes  on  them,  expecting  them  to 
fall  on  him  every  minute. 

At  the  first  station  where  we  stopped  to  feed  the 
mules  the  general  began  abusing  the  mail  bags  again. 

"Why  don't  you  dump  that  stuff?"  he  demanded. 
"We  are  not  going  to  have  all  those  Bibles  fall  on  us  all 
the  way  to  Santa  Fe." 

George  was  horrified  at  the  suggestion.  "Why,  gen- 
eral," he  said,  "that  is  government  mail.  There  is  a 
heavy  penalty  on  losing  any  of  them  patent  office  re- 
ports." 

"Rot!"  the  general  says.  "Get  rid  of  them  some 
way,  only  don't  you  dare  let  me  see  you.  My  aide  and  I 
will  walk  on  up  the  trail  and  when  you  catch  up  with  us 
I  don't  want  to  see  any  more  of  those  big  sacks." 

After  the  general  and  his  aide  had  gone  on  ahead 
we  drove  off  to  one  side  and  opened  those  big  sacks  and 
poured  out  about  300  pounds  of  Methodist  Bibles  and 
patent  office  reports  from  each  one  out  on  the  prairie 
and  when  we  caught  up  with  the  general  there  was  plenty 
of  room  in  the  stage. 

We  had  a  fine  trip  that  time.  We  killed  an  antelope 
on  the  road  and  the  general  enjoyed  the  venison  steaks. 
We  emptied  the  two  jugs  and  had  a  fine  time.  He  was 
so  well  pleased  that  he  waited  in  Santa  Fe  nearly  a  month 
to  make  the  return  trip  with  our  crew. 
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Coming  back  we  ran  into  a  herd  of  buffalo.  We 
stopped  the  stage  and  organized  a  buffalo  hunt  and  the 
general  got  two  fine  robes.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  that 
when  we  got  back  to  West  Port  he  made  a  fine  report  and 
the  boss  took  all  three  of  us  down  to  a  tailor's  and  paid 
for  a  suit  of  clothes  for  each  of  us.  Thus  virtue  was  its 
own  reward. 

VII 

Early  in  1857  the  west  was  all  stirred  up  over  the 
"Mormon  War."  The  people  of  Utah  would  not  pay 
much  attention  to  the  officials  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
ment and  it  was  finally  decided  to  send  an  army  to 
discipline  them.  About  3.000  men  were  sent  out  under 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  afterward  was 
killed  at  Shiloh.  Of  course  now  it  looks  as  if  it  was 
a  move  of  the  slavery  men  to  scatter  the  army  and  mili- 
tary supplies. 

This  war  made  things  lively  all  along  the  frontier. 
One  of  the  developments  was  a  fast  mail  service  up  the 
Plate  river.  For  about  two  months  I  carried  the  mail 
out  of  Fort  Kearney  to  a  station  fifty  miles  west.  I  rode 
one  horse  25  miles,  changed  horses  and  rode  25  miles 
more  to  this  station,  where  I  was  supposed  to  meet  the 
rider  from  the  west.  If  he  was  late  I  took  the  fresh 
horse,  that  was  ready  for  him,  and  started  to  meet  him 
and  kept  on  until  I  did  meet  him.  When  we  met  W« 
changed  horses  with  the  mail  pouches  and  I  came  back 
east  and  he  began  bis  trip  west. 

The  effort  w;is  to  get  young  men  who  only  weighed 
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about  100  pounds,  but  the  risk  of  being  killed  by  In- 
dians was  so  great  that  they  had  sometimes  to  take  riders 
who  were  overweight.  That  is  how  I  got  on.  They 
furnished  us  with  a  fine  lot  of  horses  to  ride.  Many  of 
them  were  Oregon  horses  with  some  mustang  blood  and 
there  was  one  famous  strain  called  "Copper  Bottom," 
mostly  dark  grays. 

Just  west  of  Kearney  was  a  long  sandy  hill  to  climb 
and  going  out  one  morning  I  overtook  a  lot  of  soldiers 
in  government  ambulances.  They  were  walking  their 
teams  up  this  hill.  I  had  to  turn  out  of  the  road  to  pass 
them  and  my  horse  changed  from  a  gallop  to  a  walk 
while  going  up  the  hill. 

Suddenly  a  man  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  of 
a  stage  and  called  to  me,  "Hey,  young  man." 

I  rode  over  and  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

It  was  Ben  Halliday,  the  boss  of  the  mail  line. 
"Young  man,"  he  said,  "the  company  furnishes  the 
horses.    You  furnish  the  spurs. 

I  took  the  hint  and  put  the  spurs  to  my  horse  and 
went  up  the  hill  on  a  lope.  Soon  after  that  I  quit  the  fast 
mail  business. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  I  joined  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston's army  as  an  assistant  wagon  boss.  Our  freight 
train  was  loaded  with  the  supplies  that  the  army  used 
from  day  to  day  and  we  kept  right  up  with  the  main 
body.  The  route  was  up  the  Platte,  the  North  Platte,  the 
Sweetwater,  over  South  Pass,  down  the  Sandy  and  across 
to  Fort  Bridges. 

It  was  the  old  "Oregon  Trail"  and  everything  went 
well  with  us  until  we  reached  Bridger.     There  we  heard 
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that  the  Mormon  cavalry  had  slipped  around  to  the 
north  and  had  captured  some  of  our  freight  trains. 

Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell  had  the  government 
freight  contract.  Alexander  Majors  in  his  book,  "Sev- 
enty Years  on  the  Frontier,"  says: 

"A  party  of  Mormons,  under  command  of  Col.  Lott 
Smith,  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Mormon  authorities  in 
the  rear  of  Johnston's  army  to  cut  off  supplies.  They 
captured  and  burned  three  of  our  trains,  two  on  the 
Sandy,  just  east  of  Green  River,  and  one  on  the  west 
bank  of  Green  River.  They  gave  the  captain  of  each 
train  the  privilege  of  taking  one  of  his  best  wagons  and 
teams  and  loading  it  with  supplies,  to  return  home  or 
go  back  to  the  starting  point. 

"They  commited  no  outrage  whatever  toward  the 
men,  and,  as  soon  as  the  captain  of  each  train  told  them 
he  had  all  the  food  necessary  to  supply  him  to  get  back 
to  the  starting  point,  they  told  him  to  abandon  the  train, 
and  they  were  set  on  fire  and  everything  burned  that  was 
consumable.  The  captains  of  the  train,  without  their 
teamsters,  returned  to  the  states  in  safety.  The  cattle  were 
driven  off  by  the  Mormons,  and  those  that  were  not  used 
for  beef  by  the  hungry  men  were  returned  in  the  summer 
to  the  company  after  peace  had  been  made  between  the 
Mormons  and  the  government. 

"The  loss  to  the  army  was  about  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  government  supplies.  This  loss  put  the 
army  upon  short  rations  for  the  winter  and  spring,  until 
they  could  be  reached  with  supplies  in  the  spring  of 
1858. 

In  1889.  when  I  was  crossing  Wyoming  with  a  drove 
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of  horses  we  passed  the  scene  of  Lott  Smith's  achievement 
and  there  were  still  some  of  the  old  wagon  irons  lying 
about  where  the  wagons  were  burned. 

When  I  later  settled  in  Utah  I  came  to  know  Lott 
Smith  very  well.  He  was  a  rough  and  ready  type.  He 
would  have  passed  as  a  cattleman  in  any  country. 

One  day  I  said,  "Lott,  what  did  you  burn  all  that 
stuff  for?    Why  didn't  you  take  it  into  Salt  Lake?" 

He  chuckled  and  said:  "You  fellows  might  have 
caught  me.    As  it  was  I  fixed  you  good  and  plenty." 

When  I  was  in  Arizona  in  1903,  trailing  sheep,  I 
passed  Lott  Smith's  ranch  on  the  road  to  Flagstaff. 

I  went  up  to  his  place  to  make  a  call  and  found  he 
had  been  killed  the  week  before  by  an  Indian.  The  In- 
dian's sheep  had  broken  into  Smith's  field  and  Lott  had 
shot  one  of  the  sheep.  The  Indian  in  revenge  killed  him. 
He  had  been  living  there  for  some  years  with  two  wives 
and  had  quite  a  ranch  on  Maricopa  Wash,  about  ten  miles 
from  Willow  Springs.  I  bought  a  lot  of  grain  for  my 
sheep  from  his  widows. 

Lot  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  in  charge  of  the 
cattle  owned  by  the  "Order  of  Enoch,"  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Mormon  church. 

That  was  a  Communistic  organization  gotten  up  by 
Brigham  Young,  in  which  the  members  owned  everything 
in  common,  just  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian 
church.  But  they  found  it  hard  to  keep  it  going  and 
they  finally  gave  up  pushing  it,  but  it  is  said  to  be  in 
existence  still. 
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VIII 

What  Lott  Smith  and  his  Mormon  cowboys  did  to 
the  wagon  trains  on  the  Sandy  put  a  crimp  in  our  trip 
to  Utah.  For  the  first  time  Johnston  and  his  West  Point- 
ers woke  up  to  the  fact  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  real 
war.  Their  scouts  and  spies  brought  them  the  news  that 
the  Utah  militia,  still  known  as  the  "Nauvoo  Legion,"  had 
6,008  men  under  arms  to  oppose  his  3.000,  and  had  all 
the  mountain  passes  fortified  and  mined. 

Fort  Bridger  was  not  exactly  a  winter  resort,  but 
Johnston  decided  to  winter  there  while  he  sent  back  east 
for  more  men  and  supplies.  We  spent  a  miserable  win- 
ter. We  had  insufficient  shelter  and  nearly  froze.  Then 
we  were  short  of  grub  and  were  on  short  rations. 

Even  what  grub  we  had  we  were  compelled  to  eat 
without  salt,  as  our  salt  was  burned  up.  There  was  some 
salt  that  came  from  the  valley,  but  the  officers  would 
not  allow  us  to  use  it  for  fear  it  was  poisoned. 

I  was  busy  hunting  up  forage  for  our  teams.  We 
took  some  of  them  down  along  Smith's  Fork  and  Henry's 
Fork,  where  there  was  more  feed,  but  we  had  to  keep 
watch  over  them  all  the  time. 

fhe  next  spring  3.000  more  soldiers  arrived  and 
plenty  of  supplies  and  late  in  May,  1858.  we  began  to 
advance.  Meanwhile  the  politicians  got  busy  and  ap- 
pointed peace  commissions  to  negotiate  with  the  Mor- 
mons. 

Because  Echo  canyon  was  fortified  we  CUl  a  new 
road  down  Chalk  Creek  and  struck  Weber  river  where 
Coalville  is  now.    There  we  followed  up  tlie  Weber  and 
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across  to  the  head  of  the  Provo  river  and  down  to  the 
valley. 

About  this  time  the  Mormons  made  their  "move 
south."  They  abandoned  all  the  towns  in  northern  Utah 
and  taking  their  families  and  stock,  started  south.  Some 
said  the  plans  was  to  get  to  Mexico  and  some  that  they 
were  going  to  locate  in  the  far  off  canyons  of  southern 
Utah.  But  they  did  make  a  start  only  came  back  when 
peace  was  arranged. 

They  left  men  in  every  town  to  set  fire  to  all  the 
houses  just  before  the  soldiers  came  .  When  we  came  out 
of  Provo  canyon  we  found  the  camps  of  the  Mormons 
scattered  all  along  the  east  shore  of  Utah  lake,  thousands 
of  people.  One  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  the 
women  and  children.  They  were  poorly  clad  and  fed 
and  were  living  in  wagons,  buggies,  tents  and  shelters 
made  of  willows. 

And  the  worst  features  was  that  they  were  really 
scared  of  the  soldiers  at  first,  until  they  learned  that  no 
harm  was  intended  against  them. 

We  marched  around  by  way  of  Lehi,  to  the  west  side 
of  Utah  lake,  where  we  built  Camp  Floyd,  named  in 
honor  of  the  old  rebel  who  was  then  secretary  of  war. 

About  this  time  they  were  telling  a  story  among  the 
soldiers  of  how  Johnston  acted  when  he  heard  that  the 
war  was  to  be  settled  peaceably.  When  General  McCul- 
loch,  or  some  one,  arrived  from  Washington  with  a 
special  message  that  there  was  to  be  no  real  fighting, 
Johnston  and  Smith,  his  chief  of  staff,  so  it  was  said, 
were  furious.    Johnston  took  off  his  hat  with  the  insignia 
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of  a  general  on  it,  threw  it  on  the  ground,  stamped  on 
it,  and  said:  "Damn  such  a  government.  Here  we  have 
starved  and  froze  all  winter  and,  now  that  we  have  these 
fellows  right  where  we  want  them,  they  are  going  to  get 
off  without  shedding  so  much  as  one  drop  of  blood. 
Damn  such  a  government." 

I  do  not  know  if  this  story  is  true  or  not,  but  if  it  is 
it  shows  the  attitude  of  many  of  the  army  officers  who. 
three  years  later,  sided  with  the  South. 

That  summer  I  had  charge  of  about  1.900  horses 
and  mules  that  I  herded  around  in  Butterfield  canyon 
and  Bingham  canyon.  I  soon  got  a  chance  to  slip  away 
from  the  herd  and  crossed  the  valley  to  visit  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  built  up  part  of  Salt  Lake  City  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  adobe.  Only 
about  one-third  of  the  people  had  got  back  from  the 
"move  south."  I  saw  lots  of  houses  where  kindling 
wood  was  still  piled  against  the  doors  ready  to  be  set 
on  fire. 

But  the  arrival  of  the  army  had  made  business  lively. 
Salt  Lake  City  had  a  real  boom  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
One  man  said  to  me:  "The  war  has  been  a  great  thing 
for  us.  We  have  no  crops  this  year  and  the  arrival  of 
this  big  army  and  plenty  of  food  is  all  that  has  saved  us.*' 

I  remained  with  the  army  until  it  was  disbanded  in 
the  last  of  October.  1858.  Many  of  the  soldiers  took 
their  discharges  at  Camp  Floyd  and  remained  in  Utah. 
Some  went  on  west  to  California,  but  mosl  o(  them 
came  back  to  the  states.  A  small  garrison  remained  in 
charge  of  the  camp. 
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They  were  formed  into  squads  or  messes  of  20  or 
30.  Each  mess  had  a  wagon  and  team,  to  carry  supplies 
and  grub.  Were  the  roads  were  good  half  of  them 
could  ride.  They  would  take  turns  about  riding.  One- 
half  would  ride  one  day  and  the  other  half  the  next 
day. 

The  army  quartermaster  held  a  big  auction  and  sold 
a  lot  of  supplies  and  equipment  that  the  ogvernment  did 
not  want  to  keep.  Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell  used 
over  3,000  wagons  hauling  freight  from  Nebraska  City 
to  Camp  Floyd.  They  handled  that  year  over  sixteen 
million  pounds  of  government  freight.  This  was  mostly 
done  in  expectation  of  a  long  war  that  never  happened. 
It  is  a  solemn  fact  that  in  the  so-called  "Mormon  War" 
not  a  shot  was  fired — not  a  drop  of  blood  shed. 

Most  of  the  stuff  brought  ridiculous  prices.  Colonel 
Carter,  a  storekeeper  at  Fort  Bridger,  bid  in  200,000 
pounds  of  side  meat  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

One  man  had  contracted  to  deliver  31,000  sacks  of 
flour  at  30  cents  a  pound.  He  did  actually  deliver  2,000 
sacks,  but  the  department  paid  him  for  30,000  sacks  and 
then  advertised  it  for  sale  again  and  he  bought  the  30,000 
sacks  at  auction,  paying  only  1  cent  a  pound.  The 
28,000  sacks  he  never  saw  at  all. 

I  saw  big  government  wagons,  complete  with  bows, 
covers,  neck  yoke,  double  trees,  stretchers  and  chains  for 
six  mules  sold  at  $6.50.  One  Payson  man  bought  a 
score  of  them  at  $6.50  a  piece. 
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IX 

When  they  got  around  to  selling  the  government 
mules  the  main  wagon  boss  in  charge  called  me  in  and 
said:  "Alex,  you  know  these  mules  pretty  well.  Here 
are  some  numbers.  The  ones,  two  twos,  two  threes  and 
so  on.  You  go  into  that  corral  and  match  up  the  mules 
in  spans  and  put  these  numbers  on  their  headstalls,  so  we 
can  sell  them  in  teams." 

The  mules  he  pointed  out  were  a  lot  of  about  100 
little  mules  that  the  government  had  picked  up  at  Fort 
Laramie,  when  the  army  was  coming  out.  They  were 
culls  and  scrubs — little  mountain  pack  mules.  And  they 
were  in  the  same  corral  with  a  lot  of  big,  rangy  mules 
that  they  had  bought  in  Missouri  at  fancy  prices. 

Well,  I  went  in  and  matched  them  up  and  put  on 
the  numbers  on  the  big  and  little  mules,  and  when  the 
auctioneer  got  ready  for  mules  they  led  out  the  span  of 
little  ones  marked  No.  1,  and  sold  hem,  and  who  should 
be  there  bidding  but  my  old  freind,  Ben  Halliday.  He 
bought  that  team  for  $40.00,  and  they  were  put  back  in 
the  corral  and  No.  2  came  out,  and  so  on.  Halliday 
bought  them;  in  fact,  he  was  about  the  only  bidder,  ex- 
cept a  few  Mormon  farmers  who  soon  got  all  they  wanted 
of  those  little  mules  and  led  them  away. 

Then  I  made  a  discovery:  Every  time  a  team  of 
these  little  mules  were  sold  to  Ben  Halliday.  some  one 
would  take  the  numbers  off  their  headstalls  and  change 
them  for  the  numbers  on  two  of  the  big  Missouri  mules. 

So  all  day  long  they  sold  little  mules.  >»<>tliiii!-  but 
little  mules  came  out  of  the  corral.    And  as  fast   as  thrv 
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were  sold  some  one  traded  the  numbers  for  the  numbers 
on  the  big  mules. 

Ben  Halladay  bought  nearly  all  that  were  offered  at 
$30  to  $40  a  span.  Some  of  these  mules  he  bought  two 
or  three  times.  Then  I  decided  to  buy  some  myself.  Ben 
glared  at  me  but  he  would  not  bid  against  me  and  I  got 
most  of  my  mules  at  around  $30.  I  bought  12  alto- 
gether. 

But  I  noticed  that  when  my  mules  were  turned  back 
into  the  corral  no  one  changed  the  numbers,  so  after  a 
while  I  just  went  in  and  changed  them  myself.  No  one 
made  any  objection.  They  did  not  dare  to.  I  knew  too 
much. 

I  picked  out  the  best  riding  mules  in  the  corral. 
Some  I  knew  to  be  fine  pacers,  and  one  pacing  mule  I 
sold  in  Kansas  City  for  $500.  He  was  a  big,  tall,  long- 
legged  criter  and  a  perfect  pacer.  I  took  him  out  to  the 
race  track  and  had  him  pace  half  a  mile.  They  put  three 
whiskey  barrels  on  the  track  and  he  paced  right  over 
them  without  breaking  his  gait.  Before  leaving  Salt 
Lake  I  sold  Sharp  Walker  one  team  for  $500. 

I  also  sold  three  teams  to  three  other  fellows  who 
were  going  back  to  the  states  and  we  four  traveled  to- 
gether. We  went  by  way  of  Salt  Lake,  Emigration  can- 
yon, Echo,  Fort  Bridger,  Green  River  and  up  Bitter  creek, 
across  the  Laramie  plains  to  Elk  mountain,  a  new  route 
the  army  had  laid  out  that  year  that  the  Union  Pacific 
afterwards  followed.  We  reached  Fort  Leavenworth  in 
about  25  days.  The  only  one  of  the  party  I  can  recall 
was  named  John  Sherman. 
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From  Leavenworth  I  went  to  Kansas  City  and  from 
Kansas  City  I  went  to  Saline  county,  Mo.,  to  a  place 
called  Waverly,  and  there,  about  Janaury  1st,  1859,  I 
rented  a  large  saw  mill,  where  I  continued  in  the  business 
until  the  summer  of  1860.  I  made  considerable  money 
there  in  the  saw  mill  until  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
nated for  president.  Then  it  began  to  get  to  hot  in  that 
part  of  Missouri  for  a  northern  man. 

Our  mill  at  Waverly  was  not  far  from  the  Missouri 
river  and  steamboats  would  stop  there  to  take  on  cord 
wood.  The  first  mate  would  come  ashore  and  the  second 
mate  took  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  gang  plank. 

They  rushed  a  string  of  roustabouts  ashore  to  carry 
the  wood  on  to  the  boat.  The  second  mate  pushed  them 
ashore  and  the  first  mate  would  push  them  going  back. 
One  day  I  stood  talking  with  the  first  mate,  a  big  raw 
boned  Scotchman.  Every  few  minutes  he  would  yell  to 
the  roustabouts,  "Hurry  up  there,  you  hell  hounds." 
Once  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  cord  wood  and  knocked  one 
man  off  the  gangplank  into  the  water. 

"I'll  teach  you  to  make  me  strain  my  lungs  yelling 
at  you,"  he  said,  and  then  came  back  and  sat  down  by 
me  and  went  to  talking  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Those  steamboat  mates  were  certainly  hard-boiled. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  "Secesh"  element  was 
Joseph  Shelby,  who  was  a  pro-slavery  leader  in  the 
"Bleeding  Kansas"  war  and  was  later  a  general  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  lived  in  this  town  of  Waverl)  and  was  i 
fire-eater  of  the  first  water. 
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When  the  news  came  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
nominated  Shelby  and  a  lot  of  other  slavery  men  got 
together  and  burned  Lincoln  in  effigy.  That  created  a 
big  excitement  and  lots  of  bitter  feeling.  My  men  were 
mostly  from  the  North,  and  when  it  began  to  look  like 
war  they  left.     Most  of  them  went  east. 

The  secession  crowd  were  enrolling  men  and  drill- 
ing. And  it  kpt  getting  hotter  for  us.  Finally  we  had  a 
clash  with  Joe  Shelby  himself.  It  was  in  a  saloon  where 
some  of  my  men  and  myself  were  playing  pigeonhole 
one  night. 

Shelby  was  there  and  was  drinking.  He  finally  came 
around  to  our  table  and  began  talking  against  the  North. 
We  paid  no  attention  until  finally  he  got  off  an  old  chest- 
nut about  "one  Southern  man  being  able  to  lick  five  north- 
ern men." 

Bill  Madison,  one  of  my  carpenters,  was  a  big  fel- 
low, weighing  about  240  pounds,  and  he  said  to  Shelby, 
"Say,  Joe,  you  are  weak  in  the  head.  I'm  a  Northern 
man,  and  you  couldn't  lick  one  side  of  me." 

Shelby  swore  at  him  and  drew  a  pistol  from  his  hip 
pocket,  one  of  the  pepperbox  kind,  but  before  he  could 
us  it  Bill  caught  his  hand  and  took  it  away  from  him. 

Then  he  grabbed  Shelby  by  the  coat  collar  and  the 
seat  of  the  pants  and  lifted  him  high  above  his  head. 
He  walked  the  length  of  the  room  to  the  front  door. 
Over  the  front  door  was  a  window  shaped  like  a  fan. 
Instead  of  throwing  Joe  out  of  the  door  he  pitched  him 
right  through  that  glass  window.     There  were  five  steps 
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outside  the  door,  but  Joe  cleared  all  of  them.     He  was 
badly  damaged  when  they  picked  him  up. 

That  settled  us.  Before  sun  up  next  morning  I  had 
closed  out  my  affairs  and  was  on  my  way  west,  pointing 
toward  Pike's  Peak. 

XI 

I  fitted  up  an  outfit  and  started  in  the  early  fall 
of  1860  with  two  others,  named  Henry  Carmon  and 
George  Jewett,  to  hunt  and  fish  and  poison  wolves  for 
their  pelts.  The  Indians  were  bad  and  we  had  to  travel 
with  the  Majors,  Russell  and  Waddell  train  until  we  were 
within  fifty  miles  of  Colorado  Springs,  at  a  place  called 
Bent's  Fort. 

But  after  the  train  left  for  Santa  Fe  the  Cheyenne 
Indians  would  not  let  us  stay  there  to  hunt  and  fish,  so 
we  continued  on  to  Colorado  Springs.  This  was  in  No- 
vember of  1860. 

At  Bent's  Fort  we  picked  up  Calenses  Hawkins,  who 
was  aftreward  my  wagon  boss  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  an  East  Tennesseean  and  had  three  brothers  who 
joined  the  Union  army  and  three  who  went  in  the  Con- 
federate army.     He  himself  was  always  on  the  fence. 

When  we  arrived  at  Colorado  Springs  we  heard  of 
some  good  mines  at  French  Gulch,  near  where  Loadville 
now  is.  There  had  been  a  new  wagon  road  built  from 
Colorado  Springs  to  French  Gulch,  but  it  was  a  VCT) 
poor  wagon  road. 

Our  wagon  was  loaded  with  supplies,  gunpowder 
and  strychnine,  which  we  used  to  poison  wolves.  When 
we  were  about  half  way  up  the  wagon  overturned,  dia- 
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charging  a  gun  into  a  barrel  of  powder  and  causing  a 
big  explosion.  What  supplies  were  not  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  explosion  we  were  afraid  to  use  on  account 
of  the  strychnine  that  was  scattered  over  everything. 

We  repaired  the  bed  of  our  wagon  with  poles  and 
made  our  way  to  French  Gulch,  where  we  bought  new 
supplies  and  then  continued  to  Georgia  Gulch,  where  we 
bought  some  mining  claims. 

When  we  got  into  South  Fork  we  camped  at  the 
mouth  of  French  Gulch  and  at  the  same  time  a  party  of 
miners,  coming  down  the  Gulch,  camped  right  by  us 
and  then  a  thing  happened  that  reminded  me  of  an  oc- 
currence of  the  summer  before  back  in  Missouri. 

I  think  it  was  in  June  that  the  oxen  we  used  to  pull 
logs  around  at  the  mill  hid  out  in  the  woods  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  bottom.  They  didn't  want  to  work.  It  was 
too  hot  and  the  flies  bothered  too  much.  So  they  found 
a  shady  place  where  they  could  lie  down  under  the  wild 
grape  vines  and  chew  their  cud  and  be  at  peace. 

I  spent  half  a  day  hunting  them.  The  old  bell  ox 
when  he  heard  me  coming  would  rest  his  head  on  the 
ground  to  keep  the  bell  quiet.  At  last  I  found  them  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  woods  to  the  main  road  and 
started  them  for  the  mill.  And  then  I  overtook  a  fellow 
about  my  own  age  walking  west  along  the  road. 

He  had  on  a  bright  red  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  jeans 
pants  all  in  rags.  His  shoes  were  nearly  gone  and  were 
fastened  on  his  feet  with  straps  and  pieces  of  rope.  Of 
course,  I  asked  him,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  country, 
where  he  was  from  and  where  he  was  going. 
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"I  am  from  the  state  of  Maine,"  he  said,  "and  I  am 
on  my  way  to  the  promised  land." 

"And  where  is  that?"  I  asked  him. 

"Pike's  Peak,"  he  says. 

Then  he  told  me  that  he  had  walked  all  the  way 
from  Maine,  and  he  looked  it.  Finally  he  asked  me  if  I 
knew  where  he  could  get  some  work  to  do,  and  I  told 
him  I  would  hire  him. 

I  set  him  to  work  at  a  dollar  a  day  and  board,  piling 
lumber.  He  was  a  fine  worker  and  a  good  fellow.  At  the 
end  of  two  days  he  asked  for  his  money  and  said  he 
must  be  on  his  way  to  Pike's  Peak. 

"But,  man,"  I  says,  "you  can't  walk  any  further. 
After  you  get  west  of  the  Missouri  river  nobody  walks." 

"I've  walked  this  far,  I  can  keep  it  up,"  he  says. 

"If  you  try  to  walk  across  the  prairie,"  I  told  him, 
"the  buffalo  and  wild  cattle  will  run  you  down  and  kill 
you." 

"I'm  going  anyway,"  he  said. 

I  couldn't  help  but  like  him.  so  I  took  him  up  to  my 
room  and  got  a  suit  of  my  old  clothes  and  nave  him.  It 
fit  him  exactly.  Then  I  gave  him  a  pair  of  my  old  logging 
boots,  and  instead  of  two  dollars  I  gave  him  twenty-five 
dollars. 

"Now,"  I  says,  'take  my  advice  and  ride." 

He  was  very  thankful  and  left  early  the  next  morn- 
ing.   Well,  when  this  party  of  miners  came  down  from 
French  Gulch  and  camped  by  us  who  should  be  amoi 
them  but  my  friend  of  the  red  shirt. 

He  saw  me  and  came  running  &<  rosa  to  our  camp 
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and  grabbed  me  in  his  arms.  "Oh,  Alex,"  he  says,  "I 
got  here  all  right  and  I  struck  it  rich.  I've  got  $12,000 
in  gold  dust  and  one-half  of  it  is  yours." 

I  didn't  recognize  him  at  first  until  I  looked  at  my 
old  suit  and  logging  boots. 

"Yes,"  he  says,  "I'm  going  back  to  old  Maine  to 
spend  this  money,  but  you've  got  to  take  half  of  it." 

But  I  was  independent  and  told  him  that  I  had  plenty 
of  money.  We  sat  up  and  talked  nearly  all  night  and  he 
told  me  a  lot  of  things  about  the  mining  business  that 
was  of  great  value  to  me.  That  was  the  last  time  I  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  him.  I  do  not  even  remember  his  name. 
But  he  was  a  good  fellow  and  I  was  always  proud  that 
I  had  picked  him  for  a  winner. 

XII 

I  used  to  trade  at  a  store  in  Georgia  Gulch  kept  by 
Pullman  and  Lyons.  This  Pullman  was  the  George  M. 
Pullman  who  afterwards  invented  the  sleeping  car. 

Another  celebrity  that  I  met  up  with  was  William 
Tabor,  afterward  U.  S.  Senator  from  Colorado.  We 
miners  used  to  make  frequent  trips  over  to  French  Gulch 
just  to  get  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Tabor.  She  was  about  the  only 
woman  in  the  country,  and  we  bought  pies  of  her  for  a 
dollar  a  piece,  made  of  dried  apples,  without  any  sugar 
in  them,  and  bragged  on  them. 

Gregory  Gulch  was  named  after  a  Mr.  Gregory  from 
Georgia.  He  discovered  some  good  claims  and  did  well. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  Georgia  gold  miners  seemed  to 
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understand  the  country  better  than  the  California  miners 
did. 

There  was  a  surprising  amount  of  feeling  between 
the  people  from  the  different  states.  Anybody  from  Mis- 
souri was  known  as  a  "Puke."  The  Kansas  people  were 
"Jayhawkers,"  and  they  and  the  Missourians  were  always 
scrapping. 

Everybody  poked  fun  at  the  Arkansas  men  largely 
because  of  that  ridiculous  story  of  the  Arkansas  settler 
who  did  not  repair  the  roof  of  his  cabin,  because  when 
it  was  raining  he  could  not  work  at  it,  and  when  it  was 
not  raining  there  was  no  need  to  fix  it. 

The  Iowa  "Hawkeyes,"  the  Indiana  "Hoosiers"  and 
the  Ohio  "Buckeyes"  got  along  together  very  well,  but 
they  all  were  sore  at  the  Californians.  They  were  over- 
bearing and  patronizing.  They  called  us  the  "Lousey 
Pike's  Peakers,"  and  we  always  referred  to  them  as  the 
"Intelligent  Californians." 

There  was  a  gambler  in  Denver  by  the  name  of  Dick 
Sapp  who  had  a  game  he  called  "Fair  and  Easy."  He 
would  sit  down  at  a  table  and  say,  "Step  up,  boys,  and 
place  your  bets.  I  put  this  card  on  the  table.  You  sim- 
ply bet  whether  the  next  card  is  higher  or  lower  than  this 
one.  This  game  is  fair  and  easy.  Any  "Intelligent  Cali- 
fornian"  has  just  as  god  a  show  to  win  as  a  "Louse] 
Pike's  Peaker." 

The  first  winter  I  was  in  Georgia  Gulch  I  got  mv 
feet  frozen.  I  had  gone  down  to  the  store  to  buj  BOOM 
supplies  which  I  made  into  a  pack  and  carried  00  mv 
back. 
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The  temperature  kept  falling  and  long  before  I  got 
back  home,  or  to  the  litle  log  shack  we  called  home,  it 
had  reached  40  degrees  below.  The  trail  was  well  trav- 
eled and  the  snow  packed  hard  and  I  made  good  time. 

When  I  was  about  four  miles  from  our  cabin  I  had 
to  cross  the  creek  on  the  ice.  The  ice  broke  under  the 
combined  weight  of  myself  and  the  pack,  and  before  I 
could  get  out  I  got  wet  to  my  knees.  I  yanked  off  my 
boots  and  poured  the  water  out  of  them  and  put  them  on 
again,  but  my  trousers  were  wet  and  in  a  few  -minutes 
were  frozen  stiff.  I  picked  up  my  pack  and  hurried  along 
as  fast  as  I  could,  but  in  a  very  short  time  my  legs  were 
frozen  so  that  there  was  no  feeling  in  them.  Long  be- 
fore the  cabin  was  reached  my  feet  and  legs  felt  like 
sticks  of  wood. 

Hank  Carmen  and  Calenses  Hawkins  were  watching 
for  me  and  came  to  meet  me  and  when  I  told  them  of 
my  mishap  they  took  me  in  hand  at  once.  They  got  me 
into  the  cabin  and  got  my  boots  off  by  ripping  the  out- 
side seam  of  the  bots  clear  down  to  the  soles. 

We  had  a  tub  that  had  been  made  by  sawing  a 
whiskey  barrel  in  two  and  this  tub  they  filled  with  snow 
and  set  it  down  by  the  fireplace  for  the  snow  to  melt. 
Then  they  poured  in  one  or  two  buckets  of  water  to  start 
the  snow  melting. 

They  made  me  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  tub  with  my 
feet  and  legs  in  this  melting  snow.  We  had  a  barrel  of 
whiskey  in  the  cabin  and  from  this  they  filled  a  pint  cup 
and  gave  me  to  drink.  My  legs  were  frozen  solid  like 
cakes  of  ice.    When  the  melting  snow  began  to  draw  the 
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frost  out  of  my  legs  and  the  feeling  began  to  come  back 
again  the  pain  was  so  great  that  I  could  hardly  stand  it. 
If  the  two  had  not  stood  over  me  and  held  me  I  would 
have  taken  my  feet  out  of  the  snow,  but  they  wouldn't 
let  me. 

They  built  up  a  roaring  big  fire.  It  was  very  hot 
in  the  cabin.  I  drank  another  tin  cup  of  whiskey  and 
the  sweat  rolled  off  me. 

I  could  not  keep  from  yelling  with  pain.  The  frost 
as  it  was  drawn  out  formed  a  film  of  ice  around  my  legs 
as  thick  as  a  pane  of  glass.  As  the  snow  melted  the  boys 
brought  in  more  snow  and  heaped  it  around  my  knees 
until  at  last  the  tub  was  full  of  ice  cold  water  and  they 
said  the  cure  was  over.    But  the  cure  nearly  killed  me. 

But  the  treatment  saved  me  from  losing  my  feet.  It 
would  probably  have  been  necessary  to  amputate  my  legs 
above  the  knees.  After  that  I  suffered  no  inconvenience. 
My  feet  were  always  easily  frosted  and  would  itch  and 
now  in  my  80lh  year  I  think  I  can  still  feel  the  effects 
of  those  frost  bites. 

XIII 

We  made  considerable  money  in  the  mines  in  1861, 
but  in  1802  wc  bought  sonic  other  claims  in  Georgia 
Gulch  and  built  a  wooden  flume  a  mile  long  and  the 
claims  turned  out  to  be  a  failure  and  we  lost  all  we  had 
made. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  1  closed  out  everything  I  had.  1 
sold  out  to  James  McNassas  all  my  mining  claims  and  the 

quarter   section   where   the   Union    Depot    iu>\v    stands   in 
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Denver,  and  took  in  exchange  a  pair  of  mules,  a  pair  of 
horses,  a  wagon,  a  saddle  horse  and  $250  in  food  sup- 
plies out  of  the  store. 

James  McNassas  was  the  man  who  afterwards  built 
the  first  steamboat  to  run  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  was 
built  at  Corinne,  Utah,  on  the  Bear  river  early  in  the  80's. 
My  wife  and  I  traveled  on  this  boat  the  first  trip  it  made 
from  Corinne  to  Garfield  Beach  at  the  south  end  of  the 
lake. 

The  first  winter  I  was  in  Colorado,  1860,  I  turned 
my  oxen,  one  milk  cow,  a  riding  horse  and  a  race  horse 
over  to  a  fellow  on  the  Arkansas  river  to  take  care  of 
them  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1861  the  gov- 
ernment sent  a  recruiting  officer  to  Georgia  Gulch  and 
two  men,  working  for  me,  Sam  Mickey  and  Girard  Austin, 
enlisted  and  were  made  first  and  second  lieutenants. 
Their  company  went  down  into  New  Mexico  and  on  their 
way  down  they  confiscated  a  lot  of  property  belonging  to 
the  rebels.  In  the  lot  they  confiscated  were  my  cattle 
and  horses.  These  boys  who  had  worked  for  me  recog- 
nized my  horses  and  I  got  them  back,  and  the  cattle  were 
eaten  up  either  by  the  rebel  or  the  union  soldiers. 

When  we  got  ready  to  sell  out  in  Georgia  Gulch, 
Hawkins  and  Carmen  stayed  in  Denver  and  I  went  back 
to  the  Gulch  to  close  up  the  deal.  After  it  was  settled  up  in 
January,  1863,  I  started  back  to  Denver,  crossing  the 
ridge  on  snowshoes. 

When  I  was  right  on  top  of  the  ridge  I  broke  one  of 
the  shoes  and  could  not  repair  it  so  that  I  could  use  it, 
so  I  wallowed  my  way  down  the  mountain  for  a  distance 
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of  about  ten  miles,  most  of  the  way  crawling  on  my  belly 
through  the  snow,  dragging  my  blankets  after  me.  It 
took  about  six  hours  of  hard  work  to  make  it  down  to 
the  traveled  road. 

One  of  the  stories  they  told  about  the  mixed  charac- 
ter of  the  crowds  that  came  to  Colorado  gold  hunting  was 
one  to  the  effect  that  some  bright  party  called  out  "Doc!" 
0  say!  Doc!"  on  a  street  in  Denver  and  six  men  turned 
around  and  asked,  "What's  wanted?" 

Another  stock  story  was  regarding  my  friend,  Pat 
Casey,  of  Jersey  Gulch.  He  was  down  in  a  shaft  and 
called  up  to  the  windlass  man.  "How  many  men  is  there 
up  there  on  the  dump?"      The  answer  was  "Five." 

"Then,"  said  Pat,  "send  the  half  of  them  down  here 
and  I'll  set  'em  to  work." 

They  told  another  about  the  two  men  who  started 
to  walk  across  the  valley  to  Golden.  They  could  see  the 
place  distinctly.  It  appeared  to  be  about  three  miles 
away,  but  distances  are  very  deceiving  in  the  high,  dry 
air  of  the  mountains,  and  after  traveling  four  or  five 
hours  Golden  City  looked  as  far  away  as  ever. 

Finally  they  came  to  a  little  stream  about  three  feet 
across.  One  of  the  men  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  be- 
gan taking  off  his  boots.  The  other  man  said,  "What 
are  you  doing  that  for?" 

The  man  on  the  ground  replied:  "I'm  geting  ready 
to  wade  across  this  creek." 

The  other  said,  "Why,  man,  you  can  easily  jump 
across  it." 

"Yes,  I  know  il  looks  that  wav."  was  the  reply,  "but 
how  do  I  know  but  what  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide!" 
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XIV 

On  the  2nd  day  of  February,  1863,  I  started  from 
Denver  for  the  gold  diggings  in  Montana.  We  had 
heard  wild  stories  of  how  rich  the  diggings  were  and  a 
lot  of  us  disappointed  ones  decided  to  go,  even  though  it 
was  winter. 

In  our  camp  there  were  163  men  and  one  woman. 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  captain  of  the  train.  I 
was  just  a  little  past  my  23rd  birthday.  We  had  a  very 
hard  trip.    We  traveled  all  winter. 

From  Denver  we  went  to  Fort  Collins,  then  to  Elk 
Mountain  ,Pass  Creek,  Fort  Steele  on  the  North  Plate, 
Bitter  Creek  and  across  Green  river  to  Fort  Bridger.  It 
was  the  same  route  I  had  traveled  in  1858,  coming  back 
from  Utah. 

We  went  north  from  Fort  Bridger,  striking  the  Bear 
river  near  the  present  town  of  Cokeville,  Wyo.,  and  from 
there  along  the  old  Oregon  Trail  to  Soda  Springs.  At 
Soda  Springs  we  found  about  thirty  soldiers  stationed  to 
protect  settlers,  including  some  families  of  a  Mormon  sect 
called  "Morrisites." 

These  families  were  survivors  of  a  religious  sect,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Mormon  church,  who  followed  a  prophet 
named  Morris  and  refused  to  affiliate  with  the  followers 
of  Brigham  Young. 

They  had  quite  a  settlement  on  the  Weber  river, 
about  five  miles  south  of  Ogden,  and  a  litle  west  of 
Uintah.  Here  they  gathered  to  the  number  of  about  300 
people. 

Finally  the  territorial  militia  was  ordered  out  in  an 
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effort  to  disperse  them.  The  camp  near  Uintah  was  sur- 
rounded and  in  the  fight  that  followed  Morris  was  killed. 
Those  of  his  followers  who  still  believed  in  him  moved 
up  to  Soda  Springs. 

From  Soda  we  traveled  to  "The  Chimneys"  on  the 
Portneuf,  near  Chesterfield,  Idaho,  on  what  has  since 
been  named  "Toponce  Creek,"  hence  to  Ross's  Fork, 
near  old  Fort  Hall.  There  were  no  white  people  at  Fort 
Hall,  just  Indians  and  a  few  half-breeds.  We  went  on  up 
the  river  to  a  point  near  Blackfoot,  where  we  crossed  in 
a  ferry  boat,  run  by  a  man  named  Gibson,  afterward  a 
great  prize  fighter. 

We  started  up  the  west  bank  and  found  a  wagon 
train  belonging  to  Livingston  and  Bell,  surrounded  by 
Indians.  Bud  Worley  of  Salt  Lake  was  in  charge.  They 
were  on  their  way  from  Salt  Lake  to  Bannock  City,  where 
we  were  going.  There  were  about  twenty  women  in  the 
train. 

They  had  stood  the  Indians  off  for  eight  days.  You 
never  saw  a  better  pleased  bunch  of  people  than  they 
were  when  we  drove  up,  over  180  strong.  The  Indians 
fell  back  but  kept  in  sight,  and  followed  us  day  and 
night  all  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

That  night  we  took  the  wagon  covers  off  and 
stretched  them  over  the  ground  and  had  a  big  dance.  We 
danced  nearly  all  night. 

The  next  day  we  went  up  the  Snake  to  Camas  creek, 
from  there  over  to  Lodge  Pole  creek  and  across  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  to  Horse  Prairie  and  arrived  at  Bannock 
City,  Montana.  Mav  1  lih.  L863.    We  had    been    three 

months  and  a  half  on  the  road. 
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Johnny  Grant,  who  had  represented  the  Hudson  Bay 
company  at  Fort  Hall  for  nearly  thirty  years,  had  moved 
to  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  in  1862.  He  was  still  trading 
with  the  Indians  and  he  had  a  lot  of  cattle.  He  fur- 
nished beef  cattle  for  Bannock  City  and  Alder  Gulch, 
about  the  finest,  fattest  range  cattle  I  ever  saw. 

Afterward  Broadhorn  Bradley  brought  a  lot  of 
Mexican  cattle  from  Nevada.  Because  they  had  such  big, 
long  horns  the  miners  nicknamed  him  "Broadhorn."  He 
was  afterwards  elected  governor  of  Nevada. 

Among  those  who  made  this  trip  from  Colorado  with 
me  were  the  following:  Henry  Carman,  who  had  been 
my  mining  partner  in  Colorado,  and  who  stayed  with  me 
through  all  my  Montana  experiences.  He  later  came  with 
me  to  Utah. 

Enos  A.  Wall,  who  early  acquired  the  title  of  "Col- 
onel." He  is  now  a  retired  capitalist  of  Salt  Lake,  his 
fortune  having  been  made  in  the  mines. 

Colonel  Lomax,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  and 
his  brother,  a  civil  engineer.  In  their  wagon  they  car- 
ried to  Montana  a  pet  cat  with  six  kittens. 

Dick  Sapp,  the  gambler,  and  his  wife,  who  was  the 
only  woman  in  the  party,  and  who  stood  the  hardships 
of  the  trip  as  well  as  any  of  the  men.  I  have  always 
noticed  that  in  any  party  of  men  and  women,  the  women 
stand  exposure  and  suffering  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than, 
the  men. 

George  Jewett  was  a  driver  and  afterward  married 
in  Montana  and  moved  to  Oregon. 

Dr.  Beardsley,  who  practiced  medicine  in  Virginia 
City  for  some  time. 
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Tom  Tigner  took  up  a  ranch  in  Montana. 

Jack  Gallagher,  after  he  got  to  Montana,  sided  with 
the  hard  bunch  and  was  hung. 

When  I  was  loading  at  Denver  the  last  day  there 
was  still  a  little  balance  coming  to  me  at  the  store  and  the 
storekeeper  says,  "Alex,  what  else  will  you  take  to  bal- 
ance the  account?" 

"Give  me  nails,"  I  told  him.  He  gave  me  a  package 
of  eight  pounds  of  ten-penny  nails.  I  could  not  have 
chosen  more  wisely.  In  Montana  I  found  fellows  ready 
to  trade  their  eye-teeth  for  a  handful  of  nails. 

In  my  wagon  I  also  placed  ten  gallons  of  whiskey 
and  five  gallons  of  brandy.  It  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
liquor  in  these  prohibition  days,  but  we  did  not  have 
very  much  left  when  we  got  to  Bannock,  Montana. 

I  traded  liquor  for  lumber,  with  which  I  made  the 
first  sluice  box  ever  set  up  on  Alder  Gulch.  It  was  owned 
and  operated  by  Henry  Carman,  Enos  A.  Wall  and  my- 
self. 

When  we  were  coming  across  Wyoming  we  had 
trouble  in  buying  feed  for  our  stock.  When  we  asked 
the  keepers  of  the  stage  stations  to  sell  they  would  say 
"Against  orders — can't  sell  anything.  We  are  saving  it 
for  teams  on  the  stage  line." 

After  everybody  had  gone  to  bed  I  would  go  over  to 
the  stage  station,  sit  down  and  have  a  talk  with  the  keep- 
ers. I  had  a  supply  of  "Nigger  Twist"  tobacco,  good 
for  smoking  and  chewing.  They  would  ask  for  a  chew 
and  I  would  cut  off  about  six  inches  of  twist  for  each  of 
the  two  men. 

Then  I  would  say,  "Maybe  JTOU  would  like  a  drink." 
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Always  they  would  and  I  would  get  out  a  quart  flask  and 
put  it  on  the  table  and  for  an  hour  we  would  smoke  and 
touch  up  the  bottle. 

About  the  time  I  was  ready  to  go  I  would  say,  "By 
the  ways,  boys,  how  are  you  off  for  grain  for  feed?" 

"Got  plenty,"  they  would  say.  "Which  is  your 
wagon?" 

"The  lead  wagon  in  the  right-hand  row,"  I  would 
tell  them,  and  when  I  left  I  would  set  out  another  bottle 
on  the  table. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  I  would  get  to  bed  in  my 
wagon  I  would  hear  a  noise  and  look  out  and  see  my  two 
friends  coming,  each  with  a  sack  on  his  shoulder.  They 
would  set  the  sack  against  the  wheel  and  back  for  more 
sacks.    At  one  place  I  got  six  sacks  that  way. 

The  next  day  some  fellow  would  set  up  a  "holler" 
that  he  would  give  so  much  a  pound  for  feed  and  I  would 
sell  him  a  supply.  I  picked  up  over  $600  that  way  com- 
ing from  Denver  to  Montana.  I  left  Denver  with  hardly 
a  cent  for  traveling  expenses. 

XV 

We  found  much  the  same  conditions  prevailing  in 
Bannock  City,  Montana,  that  we  had  left  in  Colorado.  The 
"Intelligent  Californians"  hailed  us  as  "Lousey  Pike's 
Peakers,"  and  I  guess  they  were  right  in  some  cases.  More 
than  600  came  in  from  Pike's  Peak  that  year. 

At  first  our  men  ran  around  all  over  the  country 
on  horseback  looking  for  locations.  And  then  one  day 
Bill  Fairweather  rode  into  camp  with  the  news  of  a  big 
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gold  discovery  in  Alder  Gulch  and  we  all  made  a  rush 
for  that  place.    At  least  700  men  were  in  that  stampede. 

Each  man  was  allowed  one  claim  that  covered  100 
feet  on  the  creek.  We  located  rim  rock  on  one  side  of 
the  creek,  clear  across  to  rim  rock  on  the  other  side. 

A  little  later  a  big  crowd  of  miners  from  the  Koote- 
nai country  came  in,  and  they  found  all  the  creek  located. 
It  was  a  good  many  miles  long,  but  was  all  covered  by 
claims  about  fifty  to  the  mile. 

These  Kootenai  men  called  a  miners'  meeting  and 
they  went  in  with  the  crowd  that  had  got  left  on  the  first 
stampede,  and  put  through  a  motion  to  the  effect  that 
we  had  located  wrong,  that  all  claims  should  end  at  the 
center  of  the  stream,  which  would  make  a  row  of  claims 
on  each  side  of  the  creek. 

"That  is  the  way  it  is  done  in  California,"  was  the 
strong  argument. 

In  that  way  I  lost  half  of  my  claim.  I  bought  one  of 
Enos  A.  Wall  and  when  the  new  rule  went  into  effect  I 
lost  the  Wall  claims  entirely  and  six  feet  of  my  own 
claim,  and  had  only  thirty-six  feet  left.  The  rule  was 
that  a  man  could  take  the  stream  out  into  his  sluice  box 
but  he  must  return  the  water  to  the  stream  before  it 
passed  the  lower  line  of  his  claim. 

Not  all  of  my  claim  was  on  the  pay  streak.  The 
streak  left  my  side  of  the  creek,  leaving  me  only  a  small 
patch  of  good  ground. 

The  gold  in  Alder  Gulch  was  very  heavy.  As  a  rule 
the  nuggets  were  worn  smooth  and  tin-  largesl  were  about 
the  size  of  flaxseed  and  they  would  average  the  site  of  ■ 
pin  head. 
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In  money  value  an  ounce  of  Alder  Gulch  gold  was 
$18.50.  Blackfoot  gold  was  $16.00,  and  Silver  Bow  gold 
only  $13.50.  Storekeepers  kept  a  small  gold  scales  on 
the  counter.    Everybody  paid  their  bills  in  "dust." 

They  never  did  locate  the  quartz  ledges  that  the 
Alder  Gulch  gold  was  supposed  to  come  from.  The 
channel  in  which  the  gold  occurred  was  about  thirty  feet 
wide  and  did  not  follow  the  bed  of  the  creek  at  all.  There 
was  very  little  pay  dirt  except  in  this  channel,  or  old 
creek  bed. 

Sometimes  the  channel  would  be  exposed,  but  mostly 
it  was  covered  up  with  dirt  that  had  to  be  stripped  off  and 
this  overburden  was  so  deep  in  some  places  that  we  would 
sink  a  shaft  and  then  drift  on  the  channel  and  hoist  the 
pay  gravel  with  a  windlass. 

I  remember  when  W.  A.  Clark,  later  U.  S.  Senator, 
came  into  Alder  Gulch  with  Charles  Ducheneau,  driving 
a  little  pack  train.  They  came  from  Walla  Walla  and 
were  among  the  late  ones.  They  did  not  do  so  well  and 
afterwards  separated. 

Clark  remained  in  Montana,  where  he  later  became 
very  wealthy.  Ducheneau  came  to  Utah,  where  he  lived 
first  at  Corinne  and  then  moved  to  Ogden.  He  died  a 
few  years  ago  in  California. 

Before  they  separated  they  made  a  solemn  covenant 
that  whichever  of  the  two  struck  it  rich  he  was  to  take 
care  of  the  other  one.  About  fifteen  years  ago  Duche- 
neau's  affairs  in  Ogden  got  so  badly  involved  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  losing  all  his  real  estate  holdings  and  he 
wrote  to  Clark  reminding  him  of  the  agreement. 

Clark  paid  off  all  his  mortgages  and  back  taxes  and 
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made  Major  Fred  J.  Kiesel  trustee  of  his  affairs  to  see 
that  he  did  not  get  into  debt  again.  Charley  never  liked 
this  last  part  of  the  argument  and  always  considered  it  a 
violation  of  the  agreement. 

Bummer  Dan  McFadden  and  Col.  Sam  McLean, 
who  was  afterward  elected  the  first  congressman  from 
Montana,  got  left  in  the  first  rush  and  did  not  get  any 
claims.  They  were  bringing  up  a  pack  train  of  mules 
loaded  with  liquor  and  such  like. 

But  what  does  Bummer  Dan  do  but  go  400  feet  up 
the  hill  and  locate  a  rich  claim!  At  that  point  the  old 
channel  was  400  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

Out  of  the  36  feet  I  had  left  we  took  $20,000.  In 
one  pan  I  got  $2.50  worth  of  gold  dust.  It  was  said 
that  the  channel  averaged  nearly  $1,000  to  the  running 
foot,  or  $5,000,000  to  the  mile. 

XVI 

We  built  Virginia  Citv  and  Nevada  Citv  on  the  flat9 
in  Alder  Gulch  and  naturally  they  were  pretty  lively 
places.  There  was  all  kinds  of  excitement,  but  the  "Vigi- 
lantes" furnished  the  most.  They  "banished"  some  men 
from  Montana  and  later  hung  a  lot  of  bad  ones. 

Buck  Stinson  was  a  leader  in  a  gang  of  outlaws  that 
had  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  over  100  members. 
One  man  they  got  afraid  of,  thought  he  was  going  back 
on  his  oath,  so  Buck  Stinson  got  an  excuse  to  quarrel  with 
him  and  shot  him  in  a  saloon,  a  brush  shanty.  He  fell 
against  me  when  he  dropped. 

They  tried  Stinson  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hung. 


John  F.  Bishop,  Pioneer  Mining  Man  and  Trader  of  Bannock, 
Montana,  Now  Resident  Dillon,  Mont.  Contemporary  with 
Alexander  Toponce. 
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It  was  a  fair  trial  and  lasted  three  days.  When  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  hung  a  lot  of  women  came  and  cried  and 
carried  on  so  that  they  changed  the  sentence  to  banish- 
ment. 

He  was  to  have  one  hour  to  leave  Alder  Gulch  and 
after  that  any  man  could  kill  him  at  sight,  if  he  returned. 
The  judge  asked  Stinson,  "Can  you  get  away  in  one 
hour?" 

Stinson  said,  "I'll  be  gone  in  fifteen  minutes  if  the 
mule  doesn't  buck." 

He  did  not  leave  Montana,  but  went  over  to  Bannock 
City  and  the  sheriff  there  made  him  a  deputy.  They  be- 
longed to  the  same  secret  gang. 

The  discovery  of  Alder  Gulch  attracted  the  greatest 
aggregation  of  toughs  and  criminals  that  ever  got  together 
in  the  west.  They  came  up  the  Missouri  river  on  the 
steamboats  by  the  scores,  deserters  from  the  Union  and 
Rebel  armies,  river  pirates  and  professional  gamblers  and 
sharpers. 

They  came  by  wagon  trains  from  the  gold  camps  of 
Nevada  and  California  and  by  pack  trains  across  the 
divide  from  the  Columbia  river  country  and  they  came 
in  from  the  Pike's  Peak  camps,  to  which  adventurers  had 
flocked  from  all  over  the  east. 

Lots  of  fellows  came  out  there  to  escape  the  draft 
in  the  Northern  states.  And  when  General  Price  was  de- 
feated at  Pea  Ridge  hundreds  of  straglers  from  his  army 
struck  out  across  the  prairies  for  the  mining  camps.  A 
great  many  of  them  setled  in  southern  Idaho.  It  was  a 
standing  joke  in  Idaho  that  "the  left  wing  of  Price's 
army"  was  located  in  Cassia  county. 
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At  times  there  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  Montana 
between  the  men  from  the  South  and  the  North.  The 
Southerners  were  in  the  majority  in  some  camps. 

We  could  tell  when  they  had  got  news  of  a  defeat  of 
the  Rebel  army  by  their  long  faces  and  the  way  they 
stood  around  in  groups  whispering. 

Then  when  they  heard  of  a  Rebel  victory  they  would 
get  loud  and  hilarious  and  would  shoot  off  their  pistols 
in  the  streets  and  yell  "Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis!" 

But  when  the  news  came  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg 
and  then  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  Union  men  took 
neart  and  from  that  time  on  the  Secession  sentiment  was 
not  so  strong. 

The  first  elections  in  Montana  were  favorable  to  the 
Democrats. 

Colonel  Samuel  McLean  was  elected  congressman. 
After  he  had  been  down  to  Washington  to  atend  one  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  he  came  back  to  Montana  and  I  heard 
him  make  a  speech. 

Some  of  the  Republicans  in  the  audience  asked  him 
some  questions  and  criticised  his  failure  to  get  certain 
legislation  passed. 

He  came  back  at  them  like  this:  "Some  gentlemen 
seem  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  I  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting done  in  the  interest  of  Montana.  But  they  do  not 
understand  the  situation.  When  a  Democratic  Congress- 
man  goes  to  Washington  where  there  is  a  Republican 
House,  a  Republican  Senate  and  a  Republican  President, 
do  you  know  what  is  tlir  best  thing  he  can  do.  and  what 
he  will  do?" 

Of  course  sonic  one  yelled  "No." 
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"Well,  I  can  tell  you,"  he  said. 
"What  is  it?"  the  crowd  demanded. 
"The  best  thing  he  can  do,"  said  McLean,  "is  to  take 
a  drink  every  time  anybody  asks  him." 

XVII 

Enos  A.  Wall  and  myself  left  Virginia  City  about 
the  12th  day  of  September,  1863,  bound  for  Salt  Lake 
City.  We  had  two  wagons,  two  horses  and  four  mules. 
In  my  wagon  I  had  a  jug  of  whiskey  and  all  our  gold 
dust  covered  up  by  my  bedding. 

We  came  over  to  near  the  present  town  of  Dillon 
and  then  crossed  the  divide  at  Beaver  Canyon.  There 
we  picked  up  a  couple  of  men  who  were  traveling  afoot. 
When  we  got  to  Big  Slough,  near  where  Camas,  Idaho, 
is  now,  I  was  driving  ahead  and,  having  the  fastest  team, 
got  clear  out  of  sight  of  the  other  wagon. 

Suddenly  three  men  rose  up  out  of  the  sage  with 
rifles  in  their  hands  and  called  to  me  to  halt.  I  stopped 
the  team  and  they  came  up  to  the  wagon,  two  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other. 

"What  do  you  want?"  I  asked.  My  heart  had  al- 
most stopped  beating. 

"You  know  what  we  want,"  one  of  them  said.  "We 
want  your  money." 

I  reached  in  my  vest  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  twenty 
dollar  bill  and  handed  it  to  him  and  said,  "I  am  sorry, 
boys,  but  that  is  all  I've  got." 

"None  of  your  tricks,"  said  the  man  who  did  the 
talking,  "give  us  the  rest  of  it." 

I  stuck  to  it  that  I  had  given  them  all  my  money, 
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but  I  said,  "I've  got  a  little  whiskey  if  that  will  do  you 
any  good." 

"Hand  it  over,"  he  told  me.  So  I  reached  under 
the  bedding  and  got  a  flask  partly  filled  with  whiskey 
and  handed  it  to  him.  That  gave  me  a  chance  to  look 
back  up  the  road.     I  could  see  nothing  of  Wall's  wagon. 

So  I  started  in  to  kill  time.  I  joked  with  them  and 
asked  them  questions  and  got  them  to  laughing.  They 
were  all  young  fellows  like  myself  and  I  advised  them 
to  quit  the  road  and  come  with  me  to  Salt  Lake. 

All  the  time  I  was  watching  the  road  out  of  one  eye 
and  presently  I  saw  the  top  of  Wall's  wagon  coming 
over  the  hill. 

They  could  not  see  it  and  they  decided  they  would 
search  my  wagon  for  gold  dust.  Then  I  reached  under 
the  bedding  and  got  out  my  whiskey  jug. 

"Now,  fellows,"  I  said,  "I've  got  a  proposition  to 
make.  Here  is  a  jug  of  whiskey  and  an  empty  flask. 
You  have  my  twenty  dollar  "Lincoln  skin."  Now  why 
not  let  me  fill  the  flask,  and  you  return  the  money.  Now 
that  money  is  no  good  to  you  up  here  and  it  will  be  fine 
for  me  when  I  get  to  Salt  Lake  City.  And  you'll  need 
the  whiskey.  Hurry  up  and  decide  because  here  comes 
our  crowd  and  I  don't  want  any  trouble,"  and  I  pointed 
up  the  trail. 

They  all  jumped  as  if  they  were  shot  and  looked  up 
the  road.  They  could  plainly  see  Wall's  wagon  and  did 
not  know  how  many  more  were  coming  behind  him. 
They  looked  at  one  another  and  then  the  leader  said: 

"That's  all  right,  pardner.  Here  is  your  twenty, 
and  give  us  the  whiskej  " 
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So  I  tucked  the  bill  back  in  my  pocket  and  poured 
them  out  a  pint  of  the  old  stuff  and  gave  it  to  them. 
They  grabbed  it  and  run  off  into  the  brush  and  were 
soon  out  of  sight. 

After  that  we  traveled  closer  together. 

XVIII 

We  crossed  the  Snake  River  on  a  ferry  at  Eagle 
Rock,  now  Idaho  Falls,  passed  to  the  east  of  old  Fort 
Hall  to  the  Portneuf  River,  up  to  where  McCammon  is, 
then  over  to  the  head  of  Malad  River,  and  south  to  Call's 
Fort,  eight  miles  north  of  Brigham  City. 

That  was  the  first  house  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
Virginia  City.  It  was  just  a  cabin  or  two  surrounded  by 
a  stone  wall. 

Brigham  City  was  only  a  "string  town"  settlement, 
very  slow  going,  with  one  store. 

There  were  some  settlers  on  Three  Mile  Creek.  At 
Willard  we  found  the  liveliest  town  north  of  Salt  Lake 
City.     It  was  almost  as  large  then  as  it  is  now. 

On  the  night  of  October  4th  we  camped  just  south 
of  Willard,  Utah.  We  stopped  where  there  were  two 
houses  across  the  road  from  a  ranch  owned  by  a  noted 
Mormon  lawyer,  named  George  Marsh. 

Enos  Wall  asked  the  first  man  we  came  to  if  we 
could  buy  some  hay  for  our  stock.  He  was  an  old  man 
and  not  very  sociable.  He  shook  his  head  and  said  he 
had  none  that  he  could  spare. 

There  was  a  tall,  lean,  young  Tennessean  leaning 
over  the  fence,  listening  to  the  talk.  He  was  the  old 
man's  son-in-law  and  lived  in  the  next  house.    When  the 
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old  man  refused  to  sell  us  the  hay  he  called  out,  "Sell 
'em  the  hay,  dad,  and  sock  it  to  'em.  They're  from  the 
mines  and  they  have  lots  of  money." 

"Yes,"  said  Wall,  "we  have  money  to  pay  for  any- 
thing we  buy." 

So  the  old  man  named  a  price  that  may  have  seemed 
like  robbery  to  him,  but  sounded  like  a  joke  to  us  after 
our  experience  with  Montana  prices,  and  we  bought  what 
hay  we  wanted. 

Then  we  talked  to  the  young  fellow.  "See  here," 
said  Wall,  "What  would  be  the  chance  to  get  some  home 
cooking?  We  are  pretty  tired  of  doins;  our  own  cook- 
ing." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Tennessee.  "You  might  go  in 
and  ask  the  woman." 

So  Wall  took  off  his  hat,  went  up  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  asked  the  Tennesseean's  wife,  a  tall,  handsome 
woman,  who  said  at  once,  "Sure,  I'll  get  supper  for  you." 

We  fed  our  stock  and  washed  up  and  made  as  good 
an  appearance  as  we  could  and  went  over  to  the  house 
and  sat  in  the  front  room  and  listened  to  chicken  frying 
on  the  stove  in  the  kitchen. 

It  was  a  great  treat  after  months  of  camp  life  to 
get  into  a  real  home  and  smell  chicken  frying. 

But  the  Tennessean  spoiled  it  all.  He  was  full  of 
Mormonism  and  saw  his  chance  to  talk  it.  Ho  gave  US  a 
long  lecture  on  it,  but  finally  I  got  tired  and  I  said  to 
him: 

"Sec  here,   old    timer,   what's   the    basis   of   tin- 
ligion  of  yours?" 

"You  mean  the  foundation   principles?"  he  sa\s. 
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"Yes." 

"Well,"  says  he,  "I'll  tell  you,  brother.  It  is  founded 
on  charity  and  love  of  mankind  and  a  desire  to  help  all 
the  world." 

"Say,  look  here,"  I  said,  "Was  that  what  you  meant 
when  you  told  the  old  man  to  sock  it  to  us — that  we  were 
from  the  mines  and  had  lots  of  money?" 

That  held  him  for  a  while,  but  when  we  were  all 
seated  at  the  table  he  began  again.  This  time  in  defense 
of  polygamy.  His  wife  was  waiting  on  the  table  and  I 
saw  from  the  expression  on  her  face  that  she  did  not 
like  the  polygamy  talk.     So  I  laid  a  trap  for  him. 

"How  about  yourself?"  I  says.  "You  have  only 
one  wife.  Why  don't  you  live  up  to  your  religion  and 
take  more  wives?" 

"Oh,  you  don't  understand,"  he  explained.  "Simply 
because  I  believe  in  polygamy  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
go  into  it  myself." 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  snapped  his  wife.  "He  talks  about 
polygamy  and  he  can't  take  care  of  one  wife." 

That  ended  the  polygamy  talk  while  we  were  there. 
That  night  about  11  o'clock  we  were  awakened  by  a  little, 
old  fellow  from  Preston,  Idaho,  who  was  traveling  with 
a  yoke  of  oxen  to  Salt  Lake  to  attend  the  semi-annual 
Conference  of  the  Mormon  Church.  He  was  an  old  man 
and  pretty  nearly  tired  out.  He  wanted  to  buy  some  hay 
and  he  wanted  something  to  eat.  We  sent  him  to  the 
Tennesseean's  house  and  that  good  man  came  to  the  door 
and  refused  to  sell  him  hay  or  get  him  anything  to  eat 
at  that  time  of  night. 

So  Enos  Wall  and  I  turned  his  stock  into  feed  with 
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ours  and  we  built  up  a  camp  fire  and  made  coffee  and 
cooked  him  a  meal  of  what  we  had  on  hand.  He  Was 
much  pleased  and  asked  what  church  we  belonged  to  and 
was  surprised  that  we  did  not  belong  to  any. 

He  was  rather  sore  at  his  Mormon  brother  for  not 
taking  him  in. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  we  asked  for  the  bill 
and  it  was  plenty  big.  We  paid  and  slipped  the  lady  of 
the  house  two  dollars  extra  for  herself,  and  I  handed 
our  host  another  good  roast  on  his  charity  and  love  of 
mankind  as  displayed  toward  the  little  old  man,  his 
brother  in  the  church. 

I  kept  track  of  this  man  and  he  never  did  take  a 
second  wife.  Number  One  had  her  own  ideas  on  the 
subject. 

XIX 

From  Willard  our  next  point  was  Ogden.  which  was 
quite  a  place,  the  houses  being  scattered  over  a  large 
amount  of  ground  and  with  a  hotel  and  a  few  stores 
along  the  main  street.  On  the  corner,  now  occupied  by 
the  Utah  National  Bank,  was  a  hotel  owned  by  Bishop 
Chauncey  W.  W  est.  Diagonally  across  the  street  was 
the  tithing  office  and  yard,  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

The  entire  town  was  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with  three  or  four  aatrs.  It  was 
not  complete  on  the  east  side.  The  wall  was  nearl)  gone 
in  some  places. 

South  of  Ogden  there  were  some  fine  little  settle- 
ments on  the  small  streams  that  flow  out  of  tho  Wt- 
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satch  range,  such  places  as  Layton,  Farmington,  Woods 
Cross  and  Bountiful. 

We  got  to  Salt  Lake  City  about  October  6th,  1^63, 
in  time  to  see  the  semi-annual  Conference  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  which  was  held  in  the  Tabernacle.  People  were 
there  from  all  over  the  Mormon  country  and  every  one 
had  a  vote  at  the  meeting. 

At  Salt  Lake  we  got  track  of  a  deal  we  could  make 
at  Springville,  and  went  down  there.  We  sold  our  outfit 
to  John  Handley  of  American  Fork,  for  $1,200,  and  we 
bought  from  him  eight  wagons  and  four  yoke  of  oxen 
to  the  wagon. 

His  cattle  were  on  his  ranch  around  on  the  west 
side  of  Utah  Lake  and  he  took  me  around,  by  way  of 
Lehi,  to  look  at  them.  I  noticed  his  wife  fixing  up  a  big 
basket  of  lunch  and  I  said  to  him,  "I  thought  you  said 
you  had  a  man  and  his  family  living  on  your  ranch?" 

"I  have,"  he  said,  "but  they  may  not  be  very  well 
fixed  to  entertain  us,  so  we  will  take  our  grub  with  us." 

And  it  was  a  good  think  we  did,  because  when  we 
got  to  the  ranch  we  found  his  tenant  living  in  a  log 
cabin  with  four  wives  and  six  small  children.  None  of 
the  women  were  over  30  years  old.  They  looked  bright 
and  intelligent,  but  they  were  very  poorly  clad  and  there 
was  very  little  furniture  in  the  house. 

There  was  precious  little  to  eat  around  there,  also, 
and  I  was  glad  we  had  brought  our  lunch.  We  looked 
at  the  cattle  and  I  bought  them  and  it  was  agreed  that 
this  tenant  should  go  with  me  to  drive  them  to  Salt  Lake. 

Handley  drove  his  wagon  back  by  way  of  Lehi,  and 
I  borrowed  a  horse  of  him  to  ride  from  there  to  Salt 
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Lake.  The  cattle  were  old  and  slow  and  we  poked  along 
and  soon  the  tenant  and  I  were  deep  in  a  discussion  about 
polygamy. 

He  was  strong  for  having  a  plurality  of  wives.  It 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Bible,  he  said,  and  most  animals 
had  more  than  one  mate. 

He  kept  it  up  'til  I  got  sore  and  said  to  him,  "From 
what  I  saw  at  your  house  you  have  as  good  a  way  of 
starving  four  women  and  six  children  to  death  as  I  ever 
saw." 

That  made  him  mad  and  he  hardly  spoke  to  me  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  trip  to  Salt  Lake.  Six  years  after- 
wards I  met  him  again.  He  had  got  over  being  mad  at 
me.     He  said  all  his  wives  had  left  him  but  one. 

XX. 

At  Salt  Lake  we  loaded  our  wagons  with  flour,  tea. 
shovels,  picks,  and  at  Brigham  City  we  added  a  lot  of 
butter.  We  returned  to  Montana  over  the  same  route  we 
had  come  down.  The  season  was  open,  very  little  snow, 
and  we  had  a  quick  trip. 

Going  through  Brigham  City  on  my  first  trip  back 
to  Montana  I  saw  a  dressed  hog  hanging  up  behind  a 
store  run  by  a  man  named  Cotton  Thomas.  It  was  one 
of  the  biggest  hogs  I  ever  saw.  Dressed,  it  weighed  a  lit- 
tle over  600  pounds. 

"Thomas,"  I  said  to  him,  "What  will  von  take  for 
the  shoat?" 

"That  little-  pig,'1  Bays  he,  "will  cost  you  six  cents 

a  pound,  or  $36." 

I  bought  it  and  paid  him  $36  in  greenbacks.    Then 
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was  no  place  in  my  wagon  for  it,  so  I  got  three  men  to 
help  me  and  I  put  it  right  up  on  the  top  of  the  wagon 
cover,  all  spread  out  on  top  of  the  wagon  bows,  with  his 
snout  pointing  toward  Montana,  and  with  a  rope  tied  to 
each  leg  and  fastened  down  to  the  wagon  bed.  The  car- 
cass was  already  frozen  and  stayed  frozen  all  the  way  to 
Montana. 

When  we  pulled  into  Virginia  City  the  day  before 
Christmas,  1863,  that  hog  attracted  more  attention  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  train. 

I  stopped  in  front  of  Alex  Metzel's  butcher  shop  and 
Alex  offered  me  a  dollar  a  pound  for  the  pig  which  I  ac- 
cepted in  gold  dust  and  reserved  six  pounds  of  the  best 
chops  for  our  supper. 

Somewhere  between  the  24th  of  December  and  the 
1st  of  January,  1864,  they  hung  George  Ives,  a  member 
of  a  robber  gang,  in  Nevada  City,  who  was  about  the 
first  man  to  be  hung  in  Montana.  He  was  hung  for  kill- 
ing a  Dutchman  and  taking  his  mules.  The  mules  were 
exceptionally  fine  animals  and  were  admired  by  all  who 
saw  them.  The  Dutchman  was  very  proud  of  these  mules 
and  would  not  part  with  them. 

George  Ives,  to  get  the  mules  and  about  $10,000 
in  gold  dust  from  the  Dutchman,  followed  him  on  his  way 
to  Salt  Lake  and  killed  him,  taking  all  the  papers  and 
money  on  his  person  and  also  the  mules.  He  returned 
to  Virginia  City  with  the  mules,  driving  them  around  the 
surrounding  country,  and  in  this  way  was  suspected  of 
the  crime.  Here  he  was  arrested,  tried  and  hung,  after 
having  been  tracked  to  the  spot  where  he  had  killed  and 
buried  the  Dutchman. 
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There  was  a  big  crowd  present  when  Ives  was  hung. 
The  roughs  had  bragged  that  they  would  rescue  him,  but 
Capt.  James  Williams,  the  head  of  the  Vigilantes,  armed 
200  men,  mostly  with  double  barreled  shotguns,  each 
barrel  containing  nine  buckshot,  and  stationed  them 
around  the  scene  of  execution. 

It  was  a  log  cabin  that  had  no  roof.  They  stuck 
out  a  long  pole  over  one  corner  and  two  or  three  men 
inside  the  cabin  sat  on  the  pole  and  held  it  in  place.  At 
the  upper  end  of  that  pole  they  fastened  the  rope. 

Then  Captain  Williams  got  up  on  the  top  log  and 
called  out  a  command  to  the  200  guards  to  hold  their 
guns  breast  high,  with  both  hammers  up,  and  aimed  at 
the  crowd.  There  were  enough  guards  to  stand  two  deep 
all   around  the  cabin. 

The  crowd  was  standing  right  close  so  that  the  muz- 
zles of  the  guns  almost  touched  the  breasts  of  those  in 
the  front  row.  Captain  Williams  then  gave  another  or- 
der that  if  any  move  was  made  in  the  crowd  to  interfere 
to  open  fire  without  waiting  for  orders. 

Then  the  hanging  took  place  and  there  was  no  inter- 
ference, not  a  sound.  But  it  was  an  anxious  moment  and 
we  held  our  breath  until  it  was  over.  The  crowd  con- 
tained a  lot  of  fellows  who  had  it  in  their  minds  to  try 
to  rescue  Ives,  but  when  the  men  with  the  shotguns  lev- 
eled them  at  their  breasts  they  weakened  and  many  of 
them  ran  away. 

Two  lawyers,  Smith  and  Thurmond,    were    among 
those  banished  from  Montana  by  the  Vigilantes  «»f  Nil 
ginia  City  and  they  went  to  Sa.lt  Lake. 
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XXI 

In  Virginia  City  I  sold  out  my  whole  freighting  out- 
fit on  the  2nd  day  of  January,  1864,  I  started  from 
Alder  Gulch  with  quite  a  company  bound  for  Salt  Lake. 
I  had  $20,000  in  gold  dust  and  in  our  train  was  fully 
$125,000.  On  the  night  of  the  3rd  we  camped  on  Black 
Tail  Deer  Creek,  south  of  where  it  runs  into  the  Beaver- 
head River,  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Dillon. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  night  and  I  stood  guard  while  the 
other  fellows  kept  up  a  big  fire.  About  9  o'clock  I  saw 
some  men  on  horseback  in  the  edge  of  the  timber  keeping 
quiet  and  sizing  up  our  camp.  I  yelled  at  them  and  they 
yelled  back  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  could  get  some 
hot  coffee. 

I  told  them  they  could  and  they  rode  up.  I  halted 
them  when  they  were  about  fifty  yards  away  and  told 
them  to  leave  their  guns  and  horses  and  advance  one  at 
a  time.  They  came  in,  one  at  a  time,  bare  handed,  and 
the  first  one  up  I  recognized  later  as  Buck  Stinson. 

The  boys  gave  them  coffee  and  grub  and  they  got 
thoroughly  warm,  then  Buck  sprung  something.  He  had 
a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  George  Forbes,  a  crippled  fel- 
low, in  our  party. 

I  said  to  him,  "You  will  not  arrest  anybody  in  this 
train  tonight,  Mr.  Stinson.  That  is  too  thin.  The  best 
thing  you  fellows  can  do  is  to  get  on  your  horses  and 
get  out  of  here." 

Everybody  knew  that  Forbes  had  a  lot  of  gold  dust 
with  him  and  that  was  one  reason  why  they  wanted  to 
get  hold  of  him. 
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"But  I  have  a  warrant  for  him,"  Stinson  kept  say- 
ing. 

But  I  refused  to  let  them  take  him  and  the  other 
men  in  the  train  backed  me  up,  so  they  left.  The  names 
of  the  other  two  men  were  House  and  Barnes.  I  made 
them  leave  one  at  a  time,  mount  their  horses  and  ride 
out  of  rifle  range  one  at  a  time. 

They  had  been  gone  about  an  hour  when  three  men, 
J.  X.  Beidler,  John  Fetherston  and  Neal  Howie  rode  up. 
I  held  them  up  and  made  them  adavnce  one  at  a  time. 
Beidler  called,  "It  is  me,  Alex.    It  is  X." 

As  soon  as  they  saw  me  they  told  me  they  were 
trailing  Buck  Stinson  and  his  gang. 

After  we  gave  them  coffee  and  grub  I  got  on  a  horse 
and  rode  out  with  them  and  showed  them  the  trail  of 
the  gang,  marked  plainly  in  the  snow. 

Beidler  said  to  me,  "That's  the  gang.  They  are 
heading  for  their  rendezvous  across  the  Beaverhead  up 
Rattlesnake  Creek.  Well,  Alex,  you  won't  have  to  stand 
guard  any  more  for  those  fellows."  But  I  stood  guard 
just  the  same. 

After  they  left  me  they  followed  the  trail  to  a  cabin 
on  Rattlesnake  Creek.  Stinson  and  his  partners  had 
built  up  a  good  fire  and  bad  stacked  their  gnus  in  the 
corner  when  Beidler  walked  in  on  them  and  covered 
them  before  they  could  net  their  guns. 

It  was  reported  that  they  hung  all  three  of  them 
right  there,  each  one  on  a  corner  of  the  cabin,  and  had 
one  corner  to  spare.  They  found  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws <>f  the  society  <>n  Stinson  and  a  list  of  the  members, 
139  in  all. 
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In  the  morning  they  went  on  to  Bannock  and  ar- 
rested Ed  Plummer,  the  sheriff,  and  hung  him  and  two 
other  white  men,  members  of  the  gang,  and  a  young  Mex- 
ican. The  Mexican  put  up  a  hard  fight  and  they  burned 
him  up  in  a  log  cabin  where  he  put  up  his  fight.  He 
wounded  one  man  named  Smith  Ball,  and  killed  George 
W.  Copley.  That  made  things  a  great  deal  safer  in  Mon- 
tana for  a  while.  By  March  1,  1864,  they  had  hung 
twenty-seven  men. 

XXII 

The  next  morning  after  the  visit  from  Buck  Stinson 
we  started  from  our  camp  on  the  Black  Tail  Deer  Creek 
and  continued  our  trip  through  deep  snow.  We  crossed 
the  divide  through  Beaver  Canyon  and  went  on  south  to 
the  Snake  River.  We  made  25  or  30  miles  a  day  after 
we  got  down  into  the  Snake  River  Valley. 

Nothing  new  occurred,  except  that  we  kept  overtak- 
ing people  on  the  way  who  had  lost  their  animals,  or 
were  out  of  food,  and  they  traveled  with  us  until  we  had 
twenty-three  men  and  one  woman  in  the  party.  We 
divided  our  food  with  them  until  we  were  nearly  out  of 
everything   to    eat. 

The  night  we  camped  where  Malad  City,  Idaho,  is 
now,  our  food  gave  out  entirely.  That  night  it  turned  so 
cold  that  all  our  animals  froze  to  death,  or  were  so  badly 
frozen  that  those  alive  the  next  day  could  not  move  and 
soon  died. 

The  nearest  point  where  we  could  get  help  was  Call's 
Fort,  45  miles  away.  The  only  way  to  get  there  was  to 
walk.     It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  "every  man  for 
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himself,"  and  whoever  got  through  should  send  back  a 
relief  party.  The  $125,000  in  gold  dust  we  buried  in  the 
snow,  right  where  Peck's  hotel  now  stands,  and  struck 
up  sage  brush  around  it  so  we  could  locate  it  again. 
Then  we  started. 

It  was  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  started. 
Each  one  carried  his  blankets.  The  snow  at  Malad  was 
three  to  four  feet  deep,  but  as  we  got  down  the  valley  it 
was  less,  but  never  less  than  two  feet  deep.  There  was 
a  crust  on  the  snow  that  might  bear  up  a  boy  of  75  or 
100  pounds,  but  a  man  would  break  through. 

I  took  the  lead  and  broke  the  trail  turn  about  with 
Hawkins,  my  wagon  boss.  He  kept  with  me  for  the  first 
two  days.  When  we  got  worn  out  we  would  sit  down  on 
the  crust  of  the  snow  and  rest  and  then  go  at  it  again. 
We  lost  sight  of  the  others  the  second  day,  and  I  finally 
had  to  leave  Hawkins  behind.  The  road  was  down  the 
east  side  of  the  Malad  River.  I  crossed  the  Bear  River 
on  the  ice  a  little  northwest  of  Honeyville  and  got  to 
Call's  Fort  at  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day. 

That  trip  from  Malad  was  like  a  nightmare.  I  do  not 
remember  much  about  it.  How  I  made  it  I  do  not  know. 
A  hundred  times  I  stopped  and  sat  down,  or  laid  down 
in  the  snow.  But  always  I  thought  of  those  other  people 
who  were  depending  on  me  and  when  my  strength  came 
back  a  little  I  would  start  out  again.  I  slept  some,  I  re- 
member, with  my  blankets  wrapped  around  me  and 
curled  up  in  the  snow.  During  the  day  the  sun  came 
out  warm  and  bright,  but  in  all  that  distance  1  saM  no 
human  beings,  or  signs  of  life,  except  rabbit  tracks.  I 
ate  snow  as  I  went  ahum,  but  that  was  all  I  had  to  eat 


Aaron  Ross,  Age  93  years,  Shotgun  Express  Messenger  for 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  Resident  of  Ogden.  Friend  of  Alex 
Toponce. 
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After  the  first  two  days  I  did  not  notice  so  much  that  I 
was  hungry. 

When  I  routed  them  out  of  bed  at  Call's  Fort,  I 
could  hardly  stand  and  could  not  speak  above  a  whisper. 
Chet  Loveland  and  Carl  Loveland,  father  and  son,  at 
once  began  organizing  the  relief  party.  They  woke  up 
the  women  and  set  them  to  frying  beef  and  cooking 
other  food. 

There  were  two  Montana  men  who  had  been  snowed 
in,  named  Holmes  and  Dave  Dignan.  They  had  been 
down  in  "Dixie,"  in  southern  Utah,  and  had  bought  a  lot 
of  wine  they  were  packing  up  to  the  mines.  They  joined 
the  relief  party  and  took  some  of  the  wine  along. 

I  went  back  with  them.  We  had  six  or  eight  sleds 
and  teams  and  a  lot  of  saddle  horses.  I  laid  down  in 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  sleds  and  slept  all  the  way.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  could  not  get  enough  sleep. 

On  the  flats  between  Bear  River  and  Squaretown, 
now  Plymouth,  we  met  Hawkins.  Back  at  Square  Town 
we  picked  up  the  woman,  still  alive  and  up  and  coming 
with  her  blankets  on  her  back.  We  sent  one  sled  back 
with  those  two  and  went  on. 

At  Oregon  Spring  we  found  some  more  of  the  party 
and  another  bunch  at  Warm  Springs,  about  all  in,  and 
we  found  George  Forbes  and  an  old  man  named  Mathews, 
both  lame  men,  at  Willow  Springs,  hardly  out  of  sight 
of  Malad.  With  the  exception  of  Hawkins,  the  woman 
and  myself  none  of  them  had  gotten  half  the  distance, 
which  gives  an  idea  of  how  deep  the  snow  was. 

We  sent  these  people  back  to  the  fort  and  with  the 
last  sled  we  went  on  to  our  camp  at  Malad  and  dug  out 
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the  gold  dust,  and  went  back  to  Call's  Fort.  The  whole 
party  was  rescued,  but  some  were  in  bad  shape  from 
having  hands,  feet  or  ears  frozen. 

The  night  we  got  back  to  the  fort  a  man  named 
J.  D.  Farmer  came  in  on  foot  over  the  trail  from  Boise 
City.  He  had  left  his  party  behind  and  was  the  only 
one  to  arrive  at  the  settlement  without  help.  He  had 
started  out  from  Boise  and  had  got  snowed  up  and  lost 
their  animals  and  had  then  started  on  foot  from  near 
the  present  town  of  Snowville  about  the  same  time  we 
were  caught  at  Malad. 

The  next  morning  we  started  out  with  sleds  and 
provisions  over  the  Boise  trail.  We  found  two  of  Farm- 
er's party  on  the  head  of  Blue  Creek.  Then  we  went 
on  to  Rattlesnake  Pass  and  there  we  found  the  remain- 
ing two  of  his  men,  frozen  to  death,  so  we  took  all  his 
party  back  to  the  fort. 

We  then  took  sleighs  from  Call's  Fort  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  we  arrived  about  the  20th  of  January,  1864, 
going  by  way  of  Ogden. 

This  J.  D.  Farmer  was  drowned  about  30  years  ago 
at  Garfield  Beach,  and  his  body  was  found  two  years 
later  on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  a  eemi- 
petrified  state. 

XXIII 

The  two  men,  Holmes  and  Didnan,  who  had  helped 
rescue  our  party,  were  afterward  killed  when  the  Mon- 
tana stage  was  held  up  in  Portneuf  Canyon. 

The  Well's  Fargo  Company  charged  5  pei  cent  for 
carrying  gold  dust  from  Montana  to  Salt  Lake  al  thai 
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time  and  part  of  the  time  would  not  accept  shipments 
at  that  rate  on  account  of  the  "road  agents,"  or  desper- 
adoes, who  attacked  the  stages.  Because  of  this  5  per 
cent  charge  many  passengers  hid  the  gold  dust  under  their 
coats  and  carried  it  free  on  the  stage.  Some  made 
pouches  which  hung  over  their  backs  and  rested  the 
weight  of  the  gold  on  the  stage  seat  when  they  sat  down. 

On  this  stage  were  seven  passengers  carrying  about 
$50,000  in  dust  and  in  the  treasure  box  was  another 
$60,000  being  handled  by  the  company.  Of  course,  every- 
body knew  the  passengers  were  carrying  gold  dust,  but 
they  all  winked  at  it. 

The  road  agents,  ten  in  number,  waited  for  the  stage 
behind  a  little  clump  of  timber  between  Robers'  Roost 
and  the  Big  Elbow  of  the  Portneuf  River,  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Pocatello,  Idaho.  They  knew  the  passengers 
would  be  armed  so  they  took  no  chance.  They  had  their 
guns  loaded  with  buckshot  and  they  stationed  themselves 
five  on  each  side  of  the  road. 

When  the  stage  drove  through  a  little  bunch  of 
timber  and  came  out  into  the  clear  they  fired.  They 
aimed  at  everybody  but  the  stage  driver.  The  seven 
passengers,  all  but  one  were  killed  by  that  volley.  My 
friend  Dignan  had  twenty-seven  buckshot  in  his  body. 

The  robbers  took  possession  of  the  treasure  box  and 
carried  it  into  the  brush  to  break  open.  One  of  them 
climbed  into  the  stage  and  tumbled  out  the  seven  dead 
men.    Then  they  ordered  the  driver  to  drive  on. 

While  they  were  in  the  brush  dividing  up  the  gold 
dust  they  had  taken  from  the  strong  box  and  from  the 
clothes  of  the  passengers,  one  of  the  passengers,  a  man 
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named  Carpenter,  recovered  enough  to  realize  what  had 
happened  and  he  crawled  to  the  river  bank  only  a  few 
feet  away  and  dropped  over  into  the  water. 

The  stream  at  this  point  had  worn  out  a  hollow 
place  under  the  rocky  bank  and  in  this  place  he  hid. 
When  the  robbers  came  back  they  had  quite  a  discussion 
as  to  whether  six  or  seven  bodies  had  been  taken  from 
the  stage,  all  of  which  the  man  under  the  river  bank 
overheard.  The  robbers  finally  rode  away  without  dis- 
covering him  and  he  was  found  a  few  hours  later  by  peo- 
ple who  came  along. 

The  Well's  Fargo  people  succeeded  in  running  down 
most  of  these  ten  outlaws.  J.  X.  Beidler,  who  was  with 
the  company  as  shotgun  messenger  for  a  great  many 
years,  told  me  that  all  of  them  were  taken  and  punished. 
I  understood  that  Beidler  located  one  of  them  in  Mexico 
City,  where  he  was  captured  and  was  killed  in  trying  to 
escape. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  was  going  back  from  Vir- 
ginia City  to  Helena  after  hauling  up  a  load  of  freight 
I  took  an  easy  riding  mule,  named  Molly,  and  rode  on 
ahead,  intending  to  transact  some  business  at  Helena,  be- 
fore my  train  got  in. 

About  six  miles  out  of  Helena  I  met  a  tall  man  on  a 
gray  horse,  riding  at  a  gallop.  As  he  tore  past  me  I 
recognized  him  as  a  gambler  and  card  sharp  I  had  Been 
about  the  saloons  at  Helena. 

About  two  miles  farther  on  I  met  J.  \.  Beidler,  also 

riding  at  a  gallop.  He  reined  in  and  asked.  "\le\.  did 
you  see  a  tall  fellow   on  a  gray  horse?" 
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"I  met  him  back  there,"  I  told  him.  "What  has  he 
done?" 

"Just  shot  two  men,"  he  said.  "One  dead  and  the 
other  not  expected  to  live." 

"Well,  you  will  never  catch  him  with  that  horse. 
You  had  better  tell  Hawkins  to  let  you  have  my  new 
race  horse  that  I  just  bought.  You  can't  catch  him  with 
that  horse." 

"Better  give  me  a  written  order,"  he  suggested. 

So  I  wrote  out  an  order  to  Hawkins,  the  wagon  boss, 
to  let  him  take  my  fast  horse  and  away  he  went. 

I  went  on  into  Helena  and  stayed  until  nearly  night 
and  then  started  back  to  meet  the  train  and  on  the  divide, 
about  five  miles  out,  I  met  Beidler,  leading  a  gray  horse. 

I  got  your  horse  and  I  caught  up  with  that  fellow.  I 
captured  his  horse,  but  the  fellow  got  away.  I  am  much 
obliged  for  the  loan  of  your  horse.  I  just  left  him  at 
the  train  as  I  came  past."    That  was  the  story  he  told  me. 

I  rode  back  to  the  train  and  the  next  day  we  pulled 
into  Helena.  In  the  edge  of  town  we  passed  an  under- 
taker with  the  wagon  going  out  on  the  Virginia  City  road. 
He  made  inquiries  about  the  road  and  explained  that  he 
had  heard  that  a  man  was  hanging  to  a  tree  about  twenty 
miles  out. 

It  was  afterward  told  that  Beidler  did  overtake  and 
capture  the  murderer  and  then,  without  any  aid,  hung 
him  to  a  tree.  How  he  could  do  it  without  any  help  I 
do  not  know. 
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XXIV 

After  January  and  February  of  1864.  people  in 
Montana  could  not  mine.  The  country  was  frozen  up. 
But  by  this  time  it  got  to  be  peaceable,  so  people  could 
go  anywhere.  Prospectors  resumed  their  prospecting. 
Silver  Bow  was  discovered;  the  Blackfoot  mines;  and 
the  Last  Chance  was  discovered  where  Helena  is  now. 
Confederate  Bar  was  discovered  and  several  other 
Gulches  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  this  year. 

In  the  early  spring  the  people  commenced  locating 
ranches  on  the  Madison,  Gallatin  and  Upper  Missouri, 
and  Prickly  Pear;  on  the  Jefferson  and  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri  River.     Also  on  Big  and  Little  Boulder. 

A  big  emigration  came  in  during  the  summer  of 
1864  and  nearly  the  whole  country  was  taken  up.  Deer 
Lodge  was  settled,  and  in  fact  people  covered  an  area  of 
two  or  three  hundred  miles.  A  great  many  of  the  miners 
had  virtually  worked  out  their  claims  and  gone  to  other 
camps. 

Hawkins,  John  Hildebrand  and  I  stayed  in  Salt  Lake 
until  in  March,  1864,  and  then  I  bought  a  train  of  wagons 
and  more  teams  and  loaded  with  flour  and  supplies  and 
we  went  back  to  Montana. 

A  good  friend  of  mine,  who  had  come  with  me  from 
Pike's  Peak,  had  become  a  candidate  for  the  fust  Mon- 
tana Legislature  and  I  had  helped  to  get  him  elected. 

When  I  came  back  from  Salt  Lake  on  niv  second  trip 
I  was  met  at  the  Montana  line  with  a  demand  for  ten 
dollars  a  wagon,  according  to  a  new  law.  It  the  goods 
in  the  wagon  were  intended  for  a  store  keeper  no  \rr 
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was  charged,  but  if  the  driver  was  going  to  sell  direct  to 
the  people  the  toll  was  ten  dollars  a  wagon.     I  paid  it. 

When  I  met  my  friend,  I  asked  him  what  he  had 
been  doing  down  at  Bannock  City.  He  was  Irish  and 
had  a  rich  brogue.  He  said,  "Aw,  we  have  been  executing 
a  little  'ole-some  ligislation  in  the  interest  of  the  paypul 
of  the  tirritory." 

Like  lots  of  laws  his  "ligislation"  helped  the  busi- 
ness men  more  than  it  did  the  "paypul." 

XXV 

In  getting  ready  for  this  trip  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  quality  of  the  flour  so  had  gone  out  and  bought  some 
fine  wheat  at  five  dollars  in  gold  per  bushel,  and  had  it 
ground  at  a  mill  in  Provo,  Utah,  owned  by  John  Taylor, 
an  Apostle  of  the  Mormon  Church.  While  in  Provo  I 
boarded  with  Bishop  Miller,  who  managed  the  mill. 

When  the  flour  was  ready  I  went  up  to  Salt  Lake 
City  to  settle  with  Apostle  Taylor.  I  went  to  his  house 
on  South  Second  West  Temple  where  he  was  reported  to 
be  living  with  seven  wives. 

After  I  paid  him  for  the  flour  he  insisted  that  I 
should  stay  for  dinner,  which  was  just  ready.  I  stayed. 
The  dining  table  was  set  in  a  big  long  room  and  was 
fully  twenty-five  feet  long.  When  I  saw  his  family  I 
knew  what  made  the  cost  of  milling  wheat  so  high. 

There  were  at  least  five  of  his  wives  seated  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  table  and  on  the  right  were  about 
a  dozen  children,  mostly  girls,  some  of  them  young  la- 
dies. Seats  at  the  head  of  the  table  were  reserved  for 
the  Apostle  and  myself. 
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He  had  no  sooner  finished  asking  the  blessing  than 
he  began  having  some  fun  with  me. 

"You  are  not  a  married  man,  are  you,  Brother 
Toponce?"  he  said. 

I  admitted  that  I  was  still  a  bachelor. 

"I  am  surprised,"  he  said,  smiling  around  the  table. 
"You  ought  to  join  the  Mormon  Church  and  take  half  a 
dozen  wives  and  help  build  up  the  kingdom." 

I  felt  my  face  turning  red.  It  was  a  line  of  joking  I 
was  not  accustomed  to. 

"Did  you  ever  investigate  our  doctrines?"  he  in- 
quired. I  had  to  admit  that  I  had  not  and  felt  myself 
getting  redder. 

Said  the  Apostle:  "I  believe  you  would  like  them. 
You  look  like  a  husky  young  fellow.  You  have  a  big, 
thick  neck.  I  think  you  would  make  a  good  Mormon," 
and  had  a  good  laugh  at  my  expense. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  even.  After  dinner  we 
went  out  on  the  front  porch.  The  Apostle  liked  a  good 
cigar,  although  he  always  was  preaching  against  tobacco. 
I  had  the  cigars  and  he  smoked  one. 

Pretty  soon  he  gave  me  an  opening.  "I  don't  see  any 
good  reason  why  you  shouldn't  be  baptised  into  the 
Church."  he  said. 

"I  would  be  glad  to,"  I  said.  4*if  you  could  just  an- 
swer me  one  question."' 

The  Apostle  almost  purred,  he  was  so  pleased.  "My 
dear  young  friend."*  he  said,  *kI  would  like  to  answer  a 
thousand  question  for  you.    What  is  vein  question?" 

'"It  i^  ihi^.""  I  explained,  "When  I  was  buying  wheal 
al  Springville  I  mel  up  with  the  Bishop  down  then" 
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"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  Apostle,  "I  know  him  very  well." 

"And  they  tell  me,"  I  went  on,  "that  he  had  married 
a  woman  who  had  a  grown  up  daughter,  and  he  finally 
married  the  daughter  and  then  married  the  woman's 
mother." 

"I  remember  the  circumstances  very  well,"  he  said. 

"Now,  my  question  is  this,"  I  told  him,  "If  each  of 
these  three  wives,  mother,  daughter,  and  grand-daughter, 
have  children,  what  relation  would  all  those  children  be 
to  one  another,  to  their  father  and  to  their  mothers? 
Tell  me  and  I  will  be  baptised  tomorrow." 

The  Apostle  studied  a  moment.  "I'll  tell  you  the 
answer  this  afternon  at  4  o'clock,"  he  said. 

"Then  I'll  be  baptised  tomorrow,"  I  told  him  and 
took  my  hat  and  left. 

That  same  day  I  met  him  crossing  Main  Street  be- 
tween the  Emporium  and  Godbe's  drug  store,  and  shook 
hands  with  him.  "Did  you  get  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion," I  asked  him. 

He  was  very  polite.  "Why,  no;  Mr.  Toponce,"  he 
said,  "I  have  really  been  so  very  busy  since  seeing  you 
last  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  give  the  matter  the  con- 
sideration that  it  deserves." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "I  won't  join  today." 

After  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  Apostle  Taylor  rather 
avoided  talking  to  me  and  years  afterward  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Brigham  Young  as  First  President  of  the  Church 
and  I  had  some  business  at  the  Church  office,  he  came  to 
meet  me  and  shook  hands  and  said,  "I've  been  thinking 
that  matter  over,  Mr.  Toponce,  and  I  have  decided  that 
the  best  way  will  be  for  me  to  just  withdraw  my  invita- 
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tion  to  you  to  join  the  Mormon  church,"  and  then  he 
laughed. 

And  that  is  the  reason  I  have  never  been  baptised 
into  the  Mormon  church. 

XXVI 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  had  my  first  business 
deal  with  Brigham  Young.  I  bought  from  him  thirty 
wagons  that  had  just  arrived  loaded  with  goods  from 
Omaha. 

Brigham  Young  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
men  I  ever  did  business  with.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  cheese-paring  skinflint  about  him.  When  I  asked  him 
the  price  on  the  wagons,  he  consulted  some  of  his  as- 
sistants a  moment  and  then  named  a  very  reasonable 
figure. 

I  closed  with  it  at  once.  Then  he  said,  "Now  that 
is  satisfactory,  is  it.  brother?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "If  everything  is  all  right."  I  had 
seen  the  wagons  as  they  came  in  from  the  east,  loaded. 

"If  everything  is  not  all  right,"  he  said,  "we  will 
make  it  all  right." 

So  I  paid  the  money  and  got  a  bill  of  sale. 

"Now."  said  Brigham,  "where  will  you  have  them 
delivered?" 

"I  suppose,"  I  said,  "that  I  would  receive  them 
wherever  they  are." 

"No,  we  will  deliver  them  to  you  wherever  you  Bay," 
he  said. 

"Ill  that  case,"  1  said,  "1  would  like  to  have  them 
delivered  on  Emigrant  Square."     That  was  \)\<-  square 
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where  emigrant  trains  were  supposed  to  camp.    It  is  now 
occupied  by  the  joint  City  and  County  building. 

"They  will  be  there  tomorrow  forenoon  at  11 
o'clock,"  he  said,  and  at  the  appointed  time  I  found 
them  there,  lined  up  in  three  rows,  with  bows  up  and 
covers  stretched  and  ox  yokes  leaning  against  the  wheels, 
and  all  in  apple-pie  order. 

XXVII 

In  the  summer  of  1864  I  sold  out  my  cattle  train  in 
Virginia  City,  and  came  back  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
bought  another  which  I  loaded  with  flour. 

I  bought  the  flour  of  Bishop  Chauncey  W.  West  in 
Ogden.  I  paid  $24  a  hundred  for  it.  Some  of  it  I 
loaded  at  the  Riverdale  mill  and  some  at  the  mill  on 
Mill  Creek. 

He  delayed  me  two  weeks  getting  the  flour  ready 
to  load  and  that  delay  of  two  weeks  was  the  cause  of 
later  misfortunes.  While  I  was  waiting  on  him  we 
camped  northwest  of  town  at  the  "Lone  Tree,"  a  little 
south  of  where  my  friend,  Dan  Costly,  later  built  his 
house. 

Bishop  West  owned  the  corner  where  the  Utah  Na- 
tional Bank  is  now  and  had  a  hotel  and  store.  He  had 
several  wives  and  was  a  good  fellow,  but  he  certainly 
queered  me  when  he  held  me  up  that  time  for  two 
weeks. 

When  we  did  get  loaded  it  was  about  the  10th  of 
November.  We  moved  right  along  making  fifteen  to 
eighteen  miles  a  day.    When  we  got  over  into  the  Snake 
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River  valley  we  found  some  snow  but  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  our  making  our  regular  distance. 

One  reason  for  always  selling  out  in  Montana  was 
that  you  could  hire  plenty  of  men  in  Utah  to  drive  oxen 
up  to  Montana,  but  once  there  they  wanted  to  stay  at  the 
mines.  Coming  back  we  would  have  no  loads  and  would 
be  making  no  money. 

We  got  along  very  well  until  the  night  we  camped 
on  Dry  Creek,  where  Dubois,  Idaho,  is  now  on  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line  railroad.  There  a  severe  snow  storm 
struck   us. 

Before  that  storm  quit  there  was  nearly  three  feet 
of  snow,  and  we  could  get  no  further.  Coe  and  Carter 
were  just  ahead  of  us  in  Pleasant  Valley,  between  Spen- 
cer and  the  crest  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and  they 
were  struck  with  four  trains. 

They  were  near  enough  to  the  top  to  get  their  cattle 
over  the  pass  and  down  to  Horse  Prairie  in  Montana 
where  they  wintered  in  fine  shape.  I  took  our  cattle,  175 
of  them,  over  to  the  "Big  Island,"  in  Snake  River,  not 
far  from  St.  Anthony,  and  turned  them  out  to  rustle. 

There  was  plenty  of  timber  and  brush  for  shelter 
there  and  abundant  grass  under  the  snow. 

We  had  corraled  the  wagons  on  Dry  Creek  and 
there  we  left  Hawkins  to  guard  them  and  the  rest  of  us 
took  stage  to  Virginia  City. 

That  winter  the  price  of  flour  in  Montana  jumped 
up  to  $125  per  hundred  pound  sack,  paid  in  gold.  Early 
in  March,  1865,  I  hired  a  pack  train  of  horses  and 
mules,  run  by  a  man  named  Ha\dcn.  and  we  Went  down 
to  Dry  Creek  and  loaded  up  with  niv  flour  and   packed 
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it  to  Virginia  City.  I  paid  him  $20  a  hundred.  We 
made  two  trips  and  got  it  all  up. 

About  that  time  there  was  so  much  flour  available 
that  the  price  dropped  to  $30  or  $40  a  hundred.  I 
would  have  been  just  as  well  off  if  I  had  left  the  flour 
at  Dry  Creek.  This  man  Hayden  was  afterward  killed 
on  Birch  Creek  near  Nicholia,  Idaho,  by  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians  under  Chief  Joseph. 

I  made  a  trip  over  to  the  "Big  Island"  for  my  cattle 
in  April,  1865.  Of  the  175,  I  only  found  one  alive.  The 
rest  had  starved  or  frozen  to  death.  It  seems  that  soon 
after  we  turned  them  out  a  Chinook  wind  had  melted 
the  snow  down  to  about  a  foot  in  depth  and  then  it  had 
frozen  a  hard  crust  which  cut  their  legs  and  made  it 
hard  to  travel  and  they  just  stood  around  and  starved. 

The  only  survivor  of  the  herd  was  looking  so  poor 
and  thin  and  weak  that  I  then  and  there  "gave  him  his 
time"  and  left  him  on  the  island  where  there  was  plenty 
of  grass  and  nothing  to  do  but  eat. 

I  went  back  to  Virginia  City  and  there  I  picked  up 
another  bunch  of  cattle  and  enough  men  to  take  my 
wagons  across  the  divid  into  Montana. 

The  good  Bishop  by  his  two  weeks  delay  spoiled 
that  trip  for  me. 

Among  those  that  I  knew  in  Helena  during  the  first 
year  after  the  camp  was  opened  up  I  remember  these: 

John  Creighton,  merchandise,  later  moved  to  Co- 
rinne,  Uath,  and  then  to  Omaha. 

Sweet  and  Metzgar,  who  operated  a  big  freighting 
outfit. 

The  "Diamond  R"  Company,  general  merchandise, 
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from  St.  Louis,  Broadwater  was  interested  in  it.  Captain 
Wall  of  St.  Louis  was  president,  Ed.  McLean  was  secre- 
tary and  Capt.  J.  J.  Roe  was  manager  in  St.  Louis. 

Captain  Dorris,  merchandise. 

Dan  Fleurry,  who  had  a  big  gambling  saloon  and 
later  went  into  the  cattle  business. 

John  Kenna,  hardware.  He  was  raised  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  N.  Y. 

Grier  Bros.,  billiard  hall. 

Tutt  and  Donnell,  from  St.  Louis,  groceries  and 
clothing. 

Kleinschmidt  Bros.,  three  of  them,  Jews,  in  the 
clothing  business. 

Hirschfeld,  banker. 

Con.  Kohrs,  a  butcher. 

S.  M.  Hall,  a  grocer. 

Col.  Sanders,  attorney,  later  U.  S.  Senator. 

Col.  McLean,  attorney  and  member  of  Congress. 

King  and  Joulet,  merchandise. 

Samuel  T.  Hauser.  merchandising,  at  Virginia  City. 

Hush  Kirkendall.  in  the  freighting  business.  He 
started  in  fast  freight  service  that  traveled  day  and  night 
between  Corinne  and  Montana. 

All  these  firms  had  their  places  of  business  in  Last 
Chance  Gulch. 

One  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Helena  was  the  "Hang- 
man's Tree.""  which  stood  in  Dry  Gulch  near  tie1  head  of 
Wood  Street,  going  south.  It  was  still  standing  the  I 
time  I  was  in  Helena,  and  it  was  as  famous  in  Montana 
as  was  the  "1,000  mile  tree"  on  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road, or  the  Oakes  Ames  monument  on  Sherman  11111. 
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XXVIII 

Some  of  the  business  men  of  those  early  days  in 
Montana  were  as  crooked  as  a  dog's  hind  leg  and  had 
all  kinds  of  schemes  for  beating  the  freighters.  We 
finally  got  to  the  point  where  we  would  not  allow  the 
freight  to  be  moved  from  the  sidewalk  until  it  had  been 
inspected,  accepted  and  paid  for. 

About  the  hardest  to  do  business  with  was  the 
Kleinschmidt  Bros.,  of  Helena.  They  had  a  whole  bag 
of  good  tricks.  After  I  had  been  stung  a  couple  of 
times,  I  laid  for  them  and  finally  caught  them.  I  made 
a  trip  for  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maries,  on  the  Mis- 
souri, below  Ft.  Benton,  to  meet  a  steamboat  that  was 
bringing  up  50,000  pounds  of  sugar,  among  other  things. 

There  were  just  500  sacks  of  sugar,  each  supposed 
to  hold  100  pounds.  While  we  were  loading  the  wagons, 
Hawkins,  the  wagon  boss,  kept  saying  to  me,  "Alex, 
these  sacks  have  got  more  than  100  pounds  in  them." 

When  we  got  up  to  Ft.  Benton  I  weighed  several 
sacks  of  the  sugar,  and,  sure  enough,  they  all  weighed 
120  pounds.  So  I  bought  a  platform  scales  and  a  lot  of 
seamless  sacks  at  Ft.  Benton  and  when  we  camped,  at 
noon,  and  at  night,  we  took  all  those  500  sacks  off  the 
wagons  and  cut  their  weight  down  to  101  pounds,  net, 
and  put  the  excess  sugar  into  the  sacks  I  had  bought. 

I  filled  ninety-five  sacks  with  that  excess  sugar.  There 
was  9,500  pounds  of  it.  I  put  that  sugar  by  itself  on  the 
rear  wagons.  When  we  got  up  to  Helena  we  unloaded 
50,500  pounds  of  sugar  in  front  of  Klenischmidt's  place 
and  collected  the  freight. 
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We  collected  the  freight  on  each  wagon  as  it  was 
unloaded.     Finally  I  said,  "That's  all." 

"No,  no,"  says  Kleinschmidt,  "you've  got  more  sugar 
here,"  and  he  climbed  up  on  the  wheel  of  one  of  the  rear 
wagons  and  poked  his  finger  into  the  sugar  sacks. 

"That's  my  sugar,"  I  told  him. 

"Didn't  you  get  it  off  the  boat?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"Well,  it  belongs  to  me.  My  brother  loaded  that 
sugar  on  the  boat  at  St.  Louis  himself,"  Kleinschmidt 
said. 

"Prove  it,"  I  said,  and  handed  him  the  bills  of  lad- 
ing.    They  called  for  50,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

Then  he  began  to  cry  and  wring  his  hands.  "Mein 
Gott!  Mein  Gott!  Alex,  you  are  a  robber,  you  steal  from 
me  all  that  sugar?" 

"No,"  I  told  him,  "if  it's  your  sugar,  sue  me,  and 
take  it  away  from  me.     I'll  stay  here  and  fight  the  case." 

"Oh,  Alex,  you  know  it  was  my  sugar." 

"All  right,  then,"  I  told  him,  "you  pay  the  steam- 
boat captain  for  bringing  it  up  the  river  from  St.  Louis 
and  pay  me  for  hauling  it  over  from  the  river  and  you 
can  have  it." 

"But  I've  already  paid  the  steamboat  man,"  he  said. 

"No,  you  have  only  paid  freight  on  100  pounds  a 
sack.  You  beat  them  out  of  freight  on  twenty  pounds 
a  sack  and  you  were  going  to  beat  1110."*  T  said,  "but  you 
can't  do  it." 

Sugar  was  a  dollar  a  pound,  but  was  coming  down. 
After  more  argumenl  Kleinschmidt  finally  paid  me  50 
cents  a  pound  and  got  bis  95  Backs,  bul  he  always  con* 
sidered  that  1  had  robbed  him.    What  «1«>  n<hi  think? 


First  House  in  Ogden,  built  by  Myles  Goodyear, 
Mountain  Man  and  Fur  Trader.  Built  About 
the  Year  1845.     Still  Standing  in  Ogden,  1923. 
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XXIX 

About  this  time  Helena  was  having  a  good  laugh 
over  a  story  about  a  squaw  man  named  Frank  Parrish. 
He  located  on  Rattlesnake  Creek  and  started  a  ranch. 
He  afterward  froze  both  feet  and  hands  and  became  al- 
most a  helpless  cripple. 

In  those  days  when  a  rancher  came  into  town  there 
was  always  a  crowd  to  watch  him  to  see  if  he  had  made 
any  new  discoveries  of  good  gold  diggings.  As  a  rule 
the  first  discoverer  of  new  gold  bar  would  try  to  keep  it 
secret  from  all  but  a  few  of  his  best  friends. 

Some  friends  of  Parrish  gave  him  a  drink  and  tried 
to  question  him.    "Where  are  you  located?" 

"I've  got  a  fine  place  over  on  Rattlesnake,"  Frank 
said. 

"How  are  you  doing?" 

"Doing  well.  I've  got  a  big  thing  over  there,"  Frank 
told  him. 

This  friend  told  another  friend,  and  he  told  another 
and  by  the  time  Parrish  was  ready  to  leave  town  two  or 
three  hundred  with  pack  horses  and  wagons  loaded  with 
supplies  were  ready  to  follow.  They  followed  his  trail 
over  to  the  Sun  River  and  up  to  Rattlesnake  Creek  and 
got  there  a  few  hours  after  he  did  but  they  found  no 
trace  of  any  gold  diggings. 

Then  they  got  rough  with  Frank.  He  denied  that  he 
had  claimed  to  have  made  any  gold  discovery.  "But  you 
said  you  had  a  big  thing  over  here,"  they  reminded  him. 

"I  have,"  he  insisted,  "I  can  prove  it.  Come  over 
to  the  house." 
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Then  he  took  them  to  his  cabin  and  called  his  Indian 
wife  to  the  door.  She  was  quite  fat  and  weighed  not  less 
than  250  pounds. 

"There!  Look  at  that!"  he  told  them.  "What  do 
you  call  that,  if  that  isn't  a  big  thing?" 

They  wanted  to  lynch  him.  but  you  can  not  keep 
mad  very  long  at  a  man  who  furnishes  you  with  a  good 
laugh. 

The  fall  before  this  the  gold  discovery  was  made  in 
Last  Chance  Canyon  where  Helena  is  now  and  during  the 
winter  quite  a  camp  had  grown  up  there.  So  I  decided 
to  take  my  goods  to  Helena. 

I  had  to  cut  a  new  road  over  the  Two  Boulder  Di- 
vides to  get  into  Last  Chance  Gulch.  In  fact  I  took  the 
first  wagon  train  into  Helena.  It  took  some  days  of  hard 
work  to  cut  that  road  through  the  timber,  dig  down 
banks  and  so  on. 

The  next  month  when  I  started  out  of  Helena  on  my 
way  with  my  train  to  Virginia  City,  I  found  that  the  Leg- 
islature had  granted  a  franchise  for  a  toll  road  to  King 
and  Gillette,  contractors,  between  Helena  and  Virginia 
City,  and  I  had  to  pay  five  dollars  a  wagon  for  travel- 
ing back  over  the  road  I  had  built  myself. 

I  call  that  a  good  joke  and  perfectly  legal,  too. 

XXX 

After  selling  mv  goods  in  Helena  I  made  a  contract 
with  a  St.  Louis  man  named  Smith,  to  haul  90,000  poundfl 

of  freight  from  Ft.  Benton  to  Virginia  City  at  about  11 
<cnts  a  pound,   payable   in  so  many   pennyweight  and 
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grains  of  Alder  Gulch  gold  for  every  100  pounds  carried. 
The  goods  were  coming  up  the  Missouri  on  a  steamer. 

When  we  went  to  write  up  the  contract  he  put  in  it 
that  I  was  to  meet  the  boat  on  a  certain  day  and  was  to 
forfeit  $1,000  for  every  day  that  I  was  late.  So  I  eaid 
to  him,  "Now  go  right  on  and  say  that  you  will  forfeit 
$1,000  for  every  day  the  boat  is  late  in  arriving." 

He  was  a  sport  and  put  it  in.  He  was  more  of  a 
sport  than  I  was,  for  I  was  betting  on  an  ox  train  that 
I  controlled  and  he  was  betting  on  a  steamboat  he 
couldn't  control. 

It  was  also  specified  that  I  was  to  be  paid  in  Alder 
Gulch  gold,  valued  then  at  $18.50  per  ounce,  and  that  I 
was  to  have  the  choice  of  meeting  the  steamboat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Marias  River,  fourteen  miles  down  the 
Missouri  from  Fort  Benton. 

Well,  I  got  to  the  Marias  the  day  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed. Smith  was  there  waiting,  but  his  boat  was  six 
days  late  and  he  lost  $6,000.  When  the  boat  came  we 
unloaded  the  goods  and  loaded  up  our  wagons  and 
started  for  Helena.     Smith  went  ahead. 

When  we  got  to  Helena  we  found  Smith  had  sold 
all  the  goods  to  Tutt  &  Donnell,  merchants,  also  from 
St.  Louis.  Tutt  was  a  tight-wad  and  a  hard  dealer  and 
he  hit  poor  Smith  pretty  hard.  He  about  took  all  the 
profit  out  of  the  transaction. 

When  we  arrived  Smith  and  Tutt  came  out  to  meet 
us  and  Tutt  says,  "I've  bought  these  goods,  Alex,  and 
you  can  unload  most  of  them  here  and  I  will  reload  you 
with  goods  to  be  taken  on  to  Virginia  City." 

And  he  commenced  ordering  me  around,  telling  me 
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where  to  unload  this  waogn  and  the  other.    So  I  says  to 
him,  "Just  wait  till  I  consult  a  lawyer." 

I  took  my  contract  and  bill  of  lading  up  to  Col  Wil- 
bur F.  Sanders,  and  he  said,  "You  have  no  goods  for 
Helena.  This  is  all  consigned  to  Virginia,  and  you  can 
take  them  there  and  demand  your  pay." 

Colonel  Sanders  was  the  head  of  the  Vigilantes  in 
the  Territory  and  what  he  said  about  law  matters  had 
lots  of  weight,  at  least  it  was  good  enough  for  me. 

So  I  went  back  to  Tutt  and  by  that  time  I  had  found 
out  from  Smith  what  a  hard  bargain  Tutt  had  driven  with 
him,  so  I  demanded  11  cents  a  pound  for  all  the  goods  I 
unloaded  in  Helena  and  $250  a  day  for  all  the  time  my 
train  was  delayed.  Also,  that  every  five  wagons  were 
unloaded  and  the  goods  accepted  I  was  to  get  my  pay. 

Tutt  stormed  and  raved  but  finally  agreed,  provided 
I  would  carry  50,000  pounds  up  to  Virginia  City  free  of 
charge. 

We  unloaded  the  first  five  wagons  and  everything 
was  in  fine  shape  and  he  accepted  the  goods.  He  had  two 
big  gold  pans  on  a  shelf  piled  up  with  gold  dust,  but 
it  was  all  mixed  up,  some  Alder  Gulch,  but  mostly  Silver 
Bow,  Frying  Pan,  Lowa  Bar,  Last  Chance  and  Confed- 
erate Bar  gold  dust. 

I  said,  "My  contract  calls  for  Alder  Gulch." 

He  had  started  to  weigh  it  out  on  his  gold  scales. 
"This  is  just  as  good,"  he  said,  just  like  a  druggist 

"Not  for  me,"  I  said,  "I  have  mined  too  much  of  it" 

"That's  what  I  paid  Smith  with,"  he  said.  "He  was 
satisfied  to  take  it." 

looked  al  Smith.  He  stood  there  looking  miserable. 
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It  had  just  dawned  on  him  that  the  gold  dust  he  had  ac- 
cepted was  not  the  best  and  in  addition  to  losing  on  the 
price  of  his  goods  he  would  lose  on  the  price  of  his  gold 
dust. 

I  got  out  my  contract,  "you  can  see  here,"  I  said. 
"It  says  Alder  Gulch  gold." 

"Oh,  damn  your  contract!"  said  Tutt,  and  said  a  lot 
more  things  that  they  do  not  print  in  books. 

Finally  we  made  a  compromise.  I  was  to  take  his 
gold  dust  at  $14.00  an  ounce,  and  he  began  to  weigh  it 
out.  I  picked  up  some  of  the  dust.  "Hold  on,"  I  said, 
"this  dust  should  be  cleaned  in  a  blower  first.  It  is  full 
of  sand  and  dirt." 

A  blower  was  a  little  box-like  contrivance  into  which 
you  could  put  the  gold  dust,  give  it  a  shake  and  then 
blow  the  dirt  and  sand  away.  You  would  give  it  another 
shake  and  blow  out  more  dirt. 

Tutt  refused  to  clean  his  gold  dust.  I  had  to  take  it 
as  it  was,  he  said.  "All  right,"  I  told  him,  "I'm  getting 
$250  a  day  for  all  the  time  I  am  here,"  and  walked  out. 

Soon  he  came  hunting  me  up.  He  had  such  a  good 
bargain  from  Smith  that  he  could  not  afford  to  haggle 
with  me.  He  agreed  to  have  an  assayer  clean  his  gold 
and  test  it.  This  was  done,  but  I  would  not  unload  any 
more  wagons  until  I  got  paid  for  the  first  five.  Then 
I  unloaded  five  more  and  collected  for  those  and  so  on. 

Then  we  loaded  up  about  as  much  freight  for  Vir- 
ginia City  as  we  had  unloaded  and  we  pulled  out.  Smith 
and  Tutt  went  on  ahead.  Tutt  &  Donnell  were  opening 
a  new  store  in  Virginia  City. 

When  we  were  loading  at  Helena,  Tutt  made  up  a 
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bill  of  lading  for  this  additional  50,000  pounds  of 
freight  and  he  used  my  original  bill  of  lading  to  copy 
from.  And  by  mistake  he  copied  in  that  part  that  said 
I  was  to  be  paid  for  each  100  pounds,  so  many  penny- 
weights and  grains  of  "bankable  Alder  Gulch  gold." 

He  did  not  notice  this  and  I  did  not  until  I  got  to 
reading  it  over  on  the  way  to  Virginia  City. 

After  reaching  his  store  in  Virginia  City,  I  shoved 
up  first  the  wagons  that  had  been  loaded  at  the  Marias 
River,  got  the  goods  accepted  and  made  Tutt  pay  me  the 
freight  charges  in  gold.  Then  I  ordered  up  the  wagons 
loaded  at  Helena  and  unloaded  them. 

Everything  checked  up  all  right  and  Tutt  was  well 
pleased.  Poor  Smith  was  standing  around  looking  bluer 
and  more  miserable  than  ever.  He  had  had  a  pretty  rough 
initiation  into  Montana  business  methods. 

"Is  everything  here,  Dent?"  I  said  to  Tutt.  "Does  it 
check   out   all    right?"        "In  fine  shape,"  he  said. 

"Well,  then,"  I  said,  "here  is  my  copy  of  the  bill  of 
lading.    Just  receipt  on  the  back  of  it." 

He  turned  it  over  and  wrote  out  a  statement  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  at  Virginia  City  of  the  extra 
50,000  pounds  of  freight  in  good  condition  and  handed  it 
back. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "how  about  the  pay?" 

"Pay?  Pay?  You  were  not  to  have  any  pay  for 
hauling  from  Helena  up  here,"  he  said. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  tin-  clause  iu  the  bill  of  lading 
that  said  I  was  to  get  so  many  pennyweighl  and  mains 
of  gold  for  each  100  pounds,  lie  grabbed  Ins  copy  and 
looked  at  it.    It  read  the  same. 
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"That  shouldn't  be  there.  I  wrote  that  in  there  by 
mistake,"  he  said,  but  his  voice  was  awful  weak. 

"That  kind  of  mistakes  doesn't  go  with  me,"  I  told 
him,  "I'll  have  to  hunt  up  another  lawyer,"  and  I 
started  out. 

He  called  me  back  and  pleaded  with  me,  "You  know, 
Alex,  that  that  is  a  mistake.  I  didn't  think  you  would 
take  advantage  of  a  man's  mistakes  like  that." 

"How  about  Smith's  mistakes?"  I  asked  him.  "You 
took  advantage  of  them." 

In  the  windup  we  compromised.  He  was  to  pay  me 
8  cents  a  pound  on  the  50,000  pounds  which  came  to  a 
little  over  $4,000  and  he  paid  me.  He  was  mad  clear 
through  and  swore  a  blue  streak.  "You  have  no  busi- 
ness being  a  bull-whacker,"  he  said.  "You  missed  your 
calling.  You  ought  to  start  in  general  merchandise  your- 
self." 

I  took  the  gold  dust  and  called  for  a  pair  of  bal- 
ances, and  put  all  the  dust  into  the  two  pans  until  they 
just  balanced  each  other. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do?"  Tutt  asked  me. 

I  called  Smith  over.  "That  gold  in  that  pan,"  I  said, 
"is  yours.  That  will  repay  you  what  you  lost  on  the 
difference  between  Last  Chance  gold  and  Alder  Gulch. 
And  this  pan  is  mine  to  pay  for  collecting." 

At  the  last  Tutt  was  a  sport  and  laughed  with  the 
rest  of  us,  and  called  everybody  up  for  a  drink. 

XXXI 

In  April,  1865,  I  took  a  contract  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  haul  freight  from  Fort  Union,  later  known  as 
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Fort  Bufford,  up  to  Fort  Benton.  The  theory  was  that 
steamboats  could  navigate  the  Missouri  River  up  to  Fort 
Benton,  but  most  years  the  boat  owners  did  not  care  to 
tackle  the  river  above  Ft.  Union,  and  a  lot  of  Govern- 
ment supplies  were  piled  up  there,  mostly  in  boxes 
labled  "Blackfoot  Annuities." 

Fort  Union  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  and  over  the  line  in  North  Dakota,  The  distance 
was  about  350  miles.  The  road  was  all  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  There  was  a  bluff  back  from  the  river 
nearly  all  the  way.  When  you  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
bluff  the  prairie  stretched  away  as  far  as  you  could  see 
to  the  north. 

Along  the  river  was  a  fringe  of  timber,  mostly  cot- 
tonwoods,  and  between  the  timber  and  the  bluffs  was  an 
open  meadow  and  over  these  meadows  was  the  road  we 
followed.  We  always  tried  to  keep  away  from  both  the 
bluff  and  the  timber. 

I  had  Calenses  Hawkins  with  me  as  wagon  master, 
and  I  hired  a  halfbreed  named  Guardespie  as  interpreter, 
paying  him  $300  a  month.  His  father  was  a  French 
Canadian  and  his  mother  an  Indian.  He  knew  all  the 
Indian  languages  and  signs.  He  was  wonderful  in  fol- 
lowing trails  and  could  tell  at  a  glance  at  a  foot  print 
what  tribe  of  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Government  that  each  tribe  was  to  have  a  certain 
frontage  on  the  Missouri  River  either  on  the  north  or  the 
south  side. 

On  the  south  side  the  Mountain  Crows  and  the 
Prairie  Crows  occupied  most  of  the  country  and  on  the 
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north  side  were  the  Blackfeet,  Piegans,  of  which  Little 
Dog  was  the  Chief,  Gros  Ventres,  Santee  Sioux  and 
other  bands  of  Sioux.  Of  one  of  these  bands,  Sitting  Bull 
was  chief. 

On  the  first  trip  we  had  very  little  trouble  with  the 
Indians.  They  knew  we  were  hauling  supplies  for  them. 
Of  course,  we  had  to  guard  our  horses  and  mules,  as  any 
Indian  in  Montana,  in  those  days,  would  steal  horses 
from  any  white  man,  or  any  other  Indian,  just  for  the 
fun  of  it. 

Our  greatest  trouble  was  with  the  squaws.  They 
would  come  to  our  camp  to  sell  moccasins,  or  other 
beadwork.  They  would  sit  down  on  the  wagon  tongues, 
and  if  we  did  not  watch  them,  they  would  steal  the 
wagon  hammers  out  of  the  double  trees. 

Then  they  took  a  great  fancy  to  our  ox  bows.  They 
were  shipped  to  us  from  the  east  and  were  made  of 
hickory.  They  would  watch  their  chance  to  slip  the 
wooden  keys  out  of  the  yokes  and  hide  the  ox  bows  un- 
der their  blankets. 

Whenever  a  party  of  Indians  were  leaving  our  camp 
we  always  made  a  quick  inventory  to  see  what  they 
had  stolen.  If  we  missed  anything,  we  went  after  them 
and  made  them  give  it  up. 

Going  down  to  Fort  Union  we  had  empty  wagons 
and  would  not  have  more  than  two  or  three  yoke  of 
oxen  on  a  wagon.  Sometimes  we  would  double  up, 
hitching  three  or  four  empty  wagons  together.  This  en- 
abled half  the  men  to  rest  and  about  three-fourths  of  our 
cattle  would  be  driven  along  in  a  herd  and  had  a  chance 
to  graze. 
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We  also  had  with  us  a  bunch  of  extra  oxen  so  that 
some  would  always  be  resting  up.  This  herd  of  extras 
was  called  the  "Cavayard"  and  the  man  who  herded 
them  and  the  horses  was  the  "horse  wrangler."  At  night 
when  the  cattle  were  all  turnd  out  to  graze  they  were 
herded  by  a  negro  who  slept  in  a  wagon  in  the  day 
time.  I  do  not  remember  many  of  the  names  of  the 
men.  They  nearly  all  had  nicknames,  such  as  Big  Omaha, 
Little  Omaha,  Buckskin  Joe,  Rattlesnake  Jim  and  Bun- 
comb  Fuzzy.  Buncomb  had  red  hair  which  was  very 
curly  and  stuck  out  in  a  regular  tangle  all  over  his  head. 
Hence  the  name  Fuzzy.  The  boys  thought  him  a  little 
weak  in  the  head,  hence  the  name  Buncomb. 

Another  man  who  drove  oxen  for  me  on  that  trip 
was  Thomas  Stevena  who  afterward  was  a  partner  of 
George  Westinghouse,  the  air  brake  man. 

One  of  the  drivers  was  named  Meade.  He  was  a 
good  worker,  but  loved  to  lie  in  bed  in  the  morning. 
He  simply  would  not  get  up  when  the  call  came  in  the 
morning,  and  I  or  the  night  herder,  would  always  have 
to  help  him  yoke  his  oxen  to  keep  from  delaying  the 
train. 

Our  plan  was  like  this.  As  soon  as  it  was  dav 
break,  the  night  herder  would  drive  in  the  cattle,  and 
wake  Hawkins,  the  wagon  boss.  Hawkins  had  a  voice 
like  a  fog  horn.  When  we  were  dressed  and  that  did  not 
take  long,  he  would  mount  his  saddle  horse  and  ride  all 
around  the  corral  and  veil  "Roll  out!  Roll  out!  Roll 
out!"  three  times,  and  it  would  wake  everybody  up. 

The  men  would  yoke  their  oxen  and  when  all  were 
ready,  the  lead  wagon  would  start.     We  always  put  tlie 
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best  driver  at  the  front  to  set  the  pace.  We  would  drive 
until  about  9  o'clock.  Then  we  would  corral  the  wagons 
and  turn  the  cattle  out  to  graze,  and  would  then  have 
breakfast.  About  noon  we  would  hitch  up  again  and 
drice  until  four  o'clock. 

Then  came  another  stop  and  another  meal,  while  the 
cattle  grazed.  Then  if  the  water  places  were  located 
right  we  would  hitch  up  again  and  drive  until  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  well,  when  we  would  camp  for  the  night. 

Meade's  case  finally  got  so  bad  that  I  had  to  go  and 
talk  to  him.  I  said,  "Now,  look  here,  Meade,  every  morn- 
ing the  train  is  delayed  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  while 
someone  helps  you  yoke  your  steers.  The  men  are  all 
kicking  about  it.  Now,  if  you  don't  turn  out  hereafter 
promptly  in  the  morning  I  will  have  to  set  you  to  pack- 
ing your  blankets." 

He  promised  faithfully  that  he  would  get  up  with 
the  rest  but  the  next  morning  he  over  slept  just  the  same 
and  we  were  delayed  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  use- 
less to  start  the  train  until  the  last  steer  was  yoked.  So 
I  put  the  night  herder  driving  Meade's  wagon  and  Meade 
made  his  blankets  into  a  roll  and  carried  them  alongside 
the  train. 

The  boys  guyed  him  a  great  deal.  They  would  yell 
"Hello,  General  Meade!  What's  the  latest  from  the  Po- 
tomac?" He  was  good  natured  and  gave  them  back  as 
good  as  they  sent. 

After  about  an  hour  I  happened  to  look  back  down 
the  train  and  saw  Meade  walking  along  without  the  blan- 
ket roll  on  his  back.     I  rode  to  one  side  and  let  the 
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train  pass  and  when  Meade  came  up  I  said  to  him, 
"Meade,  where  are  your  blankets?" 

"I  put  them  in  the  mess  wagon,"  he  told  me. 

"That  won't  do,"  I  told  him.  "We  are  not  going  to 
haul  blankets  for  anybody  that  is  too  lazy  to  get  up  in 
the  morning.     You  will  have  to  carry  them." 

So  he  got  them  out  and  swung  them  on  his  back. 
"Now,"  I  said,  "I  want  you  to  go  up  in  front  and  walk 
by  the  lead  wagon  the  rest  of  the  day." 

He  obeyed  orders  and  as  he  went  up  to  the  front 
the  teamsters  veiled  at  him,  "Three  cheers  for  General 
Meade,"  another  yelled,  "General  Meade,  with  ten  days' 
rations,  going  to  the  front." 

The  cry  went  clear  back  to  the  last  wagon  and  every 
once  in  a  while  some  teamster  would  start  the  cheering 
again  and  they  would  all  join  in  "Hip!  hip!  hurrah  for 
General  Meade." 

That  cured  him.  That  night  he  asked  for  his  old 
job  and  he  never  bothered  again  by  oversleeping. 

At  Fort  Union  we  loaded  with  sugar,  coffee,  blankets 
and  other  Indian  supplies.  Coming  back  up  the  river  we 
had  with  us  a  nephew  of  the  Indian  agent  who  was  a 
sub-agent  and  issued  some  of  the  supplies  to  some  of 
the  Indians  at  different  points.  We  got  extra  pay  for  the 
delays. 

When  we  got  back  to  Fort  Benton  the  Indian  agent, 
a  Major  Upton,  wanted  sonic  of  the  sugar  and  coffee 
hauled  to  Helena.  His  brother  bad  a  store  in  Helena 
and  this  sugar  and  coffee  was  worth  a  dollar  a  p. Mind 
there.  So  I  hauled  50,000  pounds  of  sugar  and  coflVc  up 
to  Helena,  taking  a  separate  contract,  for  which  1  got  8 

cents   a    pound. 
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XXXII 

When  I  got  back  to  Fort  Benton  from  Helena,  the 
Indian  agent  wanted  me  to  haul  a  lot  of  buffalo  robes  on 
the  return  trip  down  to  Fort  Union  that  he  had  bought 
from  the  Indians.  So  that  trip  we  had  a  load  going 
down. 

It  was  claimed  that  he  had  traded  the  Indians  their 
own  blankets,  which  the  Government  had  sent  up  to 
Benton  by  me,  for  these  buffalo  robes,  but  you  could 
hear  all  kinds  of  stories  about  these  Indian  agents.  Going 
back  down  the  river  we  made  more  than  twenty  miles  a 
day.  We  knew  the  road  better  and  the  camping  places 
and  our  force  was  better  organized.  The  grass  was 
good  and  our  cattle  did  not  have  to  take  such  a  long 
time  each  day  to  feed.     We  rolled  right  along. 

That  trip  we  had  more  trouble  with  the  Indians 
than  on  the  first  trip,  as  they  were  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  were  not  getting  a  square  deal  and  that  the 
Government  was  not  keeping  its  promises. 

At  Fort  Union  we  unloaded  the  buffalo  robes  and 
put  them  on  a  steamboat  ready  to  go  down  the  river  to 
St.  Louis.    Then  we  loaded  up  with  "Indian  goods." 

These  Indian  goods  were  mostly  coffee  and  sugar, 
but  included  a  lot  of  bed  ticking  for  the  squaws,  and 
other  general  supplies,  also,  powder  and  bullets,  and 
butcher  knives  to  fight  people  with  and  even  field 
glasses,  supposed  to  be  used  in  hunting  game,  but  in 
reality  to  be  used  in  fighting. 

On  this  trip  we  maintained  regular  military  discip- 
line.    We  had  four  messes  and  four  teamsters  acted  as 
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cooks  for  these  messes.  The  cooks  were  exempt  from 
standing  guard  or  rustling  wood  and  water.  The  negro 
ni^ht-herder  watched  the  cattle  at  ni°ht.  There  was  not 
much  danger  of  the  Indians  bothering  the  oxen  as  the 
Indians  preferred  buffalo  meat  and  the  oxen  were  hard 
for  anyone  but  an  expert  to  drive. 

The  men  in  each  mess  had  to  take  turns  bringing 
wood  and  water  and  also  each  mess  furnished  a  man 
to  stand  guard  each  night.  The  night  guard  was  divided 
into  two  watches.  Two  men  would  stand  guard  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  night  and  two  in  the  latter  part.  Gen- 
erally, every  man  slept  in  his  wagon  right  where  he 
would  be  expected  to  fight  in  case  of  attack,  and  each 
man  had  rifle  and  revolver  ready  at  hand. 

^\  hen  we  were  on  the  road  we  traveled  in  two 
parallel  lines  about  50  or  75  feet  apart,  the  best  team- 
sters in  the  lead.  The  mess  wagon  was  always  on  the 
right  hand  side  and  half  way  down  the  line. 

Hawkins,  the  wagon  boss,  rode  a  horse  and  kept 
near  the  rear  of  the  train.  When  we  reached  a  creek  the 
right  hand  line  of  wagons  would  cross  first  and  the  left 
hand  line  would  drop  back  and  cross  last. 

\X  lien  we  were  moving  Guardspie  would  ride  on 
ahead  keeping  a  lookout  for  signs  of  Indians.  If  he 
thought  the  outlook  bad  he  would  signal  to  me  and  I 
would  signal  to  the  head  wagons  and  we  would  at  once 
corral. 

They  would   form   the  corral    by   swinging   out   and 
coming  back  to  the  trail,  each   line  forming   a  half  cir- 
cle, with  an  opening  about  twenty  feel  wide  up  ii< 
each  teamster  would  pull  his  wagon  up  so  thai  his  oxen 
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would  be  inside  the  corral,  slip  the  yoke  keys  and  turn  his 
cattle  loose  into  the  corral.  The  gaps  between  the  wagons 
would  be  five  to  ten  feet  and  we  would  stretch  chains 
across  the  gaps. 

If  the  Indians  were  close  on  us  we  would  simply 
plip  the  chains  and  turn  the  oxen  loose  with  the  yokes 
on  and  grab  our  guns.  The  rear  wagons,  in  coming  up, 
would  squeeze  in  a  little  so  as  to  leave  a  gap  of  twenty 
feet  at  the  rear  of  the  corral.  This  gap  and  the  one  up 
front  were  also  chained  up.  From  practice  we  could 
form  an  almost  perfect  circular  corral  on  five  minutes' 
notice. 

We  always  had  extra  cattle  with  us  in  the  "Cava- 
yard,"  and  a  man  drove  these  behind  the  train.  Com- 
ing up  from  Fort  Union  I  had  an  Irishman,  named  Pat, 
driving  the  Cavayard  and  he  was  always  dropping  be- 
hind, sometimes  half  a  mile  back,  and  Guardspie  would 
tell  me  that  there  was  danger  of  the  Indians  cutting  in 
between  the  train  and  the  Cavayard  and  killing  Pat. 

So  I  would  ride  back  and  roast  him  for  being  slow 
and  he  would  always  lay  the  blame  on  the  cattle  and  say, 
"They  are  hard  to  drive;  they  scatter  on  me." 

One  day  we  struck  a  very  sandy  stretch  of  road 
and  had  to  call  for  every  yoke  of  extra  oxen  in  the 
Cavayard  and  left  Pat  with  only  one  steer  to  drive. 
Along  in  the  afternoon  I  looked  back  and  there  was  Pat 
and  the  one  steer  poling  along  a  good  half  mile  in  the 
rear.  Apparently  Pat,  his  horse  and  the  steer  were  all 
sound  asleep  and  dropping  back  every  minute. 

I  rode  back  and  yelled  at  Pat.  He  woke  up  and  be- 
gan prodding  up  the  steer.     When  they  caught  up  with 
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me  I  said  to  him,  "Pat,  you'll  drop  behind  once  too 
often.  It's  just  such  slow  pokes  as  you  that  get  grabbed 
by  the  Indians." 

"It's  not  my  fault,  boss,"  Pat  explained.  "It's  the 
onery  steer.    He  is  so  hard  to  drive.    He  scatters  on  me." 

I  finally  had  to  put  the  Irishman  to  whacking 
bulls  and  set  another  man  to  driving  the  Cavavard. 

C  j 

When  I  got  back  from  Fort  Union  on  my  first  trip 
down  the  river,  and  had  not  had  any  mishap  or  trouble 
with  the  Indians,  all  the  other  freighting  outfits  were 
keen  to  take  contracts  for  hauling  freight. 

There  was  a  lot  of  stuff  piled  up  at  Fort  Union,  as 
the  water  had  been  low  and  most  of  the  steamboat  cap- 
tains did  not  want  to  risk  getting  fast  in  the  mud.  going 
up  to  Fort  Benton,  so  they  dumped  their  cargoes  on  the 
river  bank  at  Fort  Union  and  sent  for  the  consignees  to 
come  down   and  get   them. 

Coming  back  up  the  river  on  my  second  trip,  there 
were  six  trains  of  us  traveling  together.  Mine  was  in 
the  lead,  then  came  four  trains  of  the  "Diamond  R" 
under  the  management  of  Colonel  Broadwater,  and  the 
last  train  belonged  to  Wyatt  &  Garrison.  We  traveled 
and  camped  about  half  a  mile  apart,  so  that  we  would 
be  close  enough  to  help  each  other,  in  case  of  attack,  and 
would  not  be  so  close  that  the  cattle  would  get  mixed  up. 

XXXIII 

When  we  were  about  150  miles  from  Fort  Benton, 
Broadwater  came  to  me  and  proposed  that  we  two  start 
out  and  ride  ahead.  He  had  a  fine,  thoroughbred  Baddle 
horse,  and  1  had  one  thai  1  had  paid  $600  for.     The  <  v 
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trains  were  making  about  eighteen  miles  a  day  and  we 
could  figure  to  a  dot  just  when  they  would  get  to  Fort 
Benton.  Broadwater's  scheme  was  to  travel  at  night 
through  the  Indian  country.  And  he  said  that  after  get- 
ting to  Fort  Benton  he  wanted  to  go  on  to  Helena. 

The  reason  for  this  last  move  was  that  at  Helena 
there  was  a  very  charming  young  lady,  named  Chumi- 
seero,  whom  he  afterward  married.  I  was  aware  of  this 
and  I  at  once  said,  "All  right,  Broad,  for  Miss  Chumi- 
seero's  sake,  I'll  escort  you  back  to  Helena." 

That  first  night  we  rode  like  the  devil  beating  tan- 
bark.  The  roads  were  dry  and  hard,  the  air  was  cool, 
the  stars  gave  just  enough  light  to  enable  our  horses  to 
follow  the  trail.  Our  horses  were  grain  fed  and  hard 
and  fairly  flew  along. 

We  passed  several  places  where  we  knew  there  were 
Indian  camps  and  they  must  have  heard  us  for  the  noise 
of  our  horses  shod  feet  must  have  easily  been  heard  a 
mile  away.  But  they  did  not  molest  or  follow  us. 
The  Indian  is  a  healthy  animal  and  once  he  is  in  bed 
is  not  inclined  to  get  up  and  hunt  for  trouble. 

When  daylight  showed  strong  we  turned  off  into  a 
coulee  that  came  in  from  the  north  about  thirty  miles 
below  Wolf  Point  and  hid  up  for  the  day.  We  let  our 
horses  graze  on  the  rich  bottom  pasture  and  took  turns 
standing  guard  while  one  of  us  slept.  We  had  come 
about  sixty-five  miles. 

We  had  a  good  field  glass  and  we  would  climb  up 
to  the  top  of  the  coulee  bank  to  the  level  of  the  prairie 
and  could  see  any  one  coming  for  miles.  We  saw  no 
one  that  day. 
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At  dark  we  started  again.  We  pounded  along  for 
another  sixty  miles  until  we  came  to  Beaver  Canyon, 
where  a  creek  flows  out  from  Bear  Paw  Mountain.  It 
was  near  where  General  Miles  rounded  up  Chief  Joseph 
and  his  Nez  Perces  in  1879. 

Here  I  said,  "Broad,  let's  turn  off  here  and  hide 
up." 

"0,  pshaw,"  he  said,  "Let's  keep  going.  We  can 
make  it  to  Sand  Creek  by  sun  up.     It's  only  ten  miles." 

"Now,  Miss  Chumiseero  is  not  so  anxious  to  Bee 
us  as  all  that,"  I  told  him,  but  he  would  not  listen  to 
me  and  to  please  him  we  went  on  to  Sand  Creek.  That 
made  our  night  ride  seventy  miles  and  we  rode  fast  the 
last  ten  miles  for  the  sun  was  coming  up  and  we  wanted 
to  get  under  cover. 

The  banks  of  the  couleat  at  Sand  Creek  were  not 
very  high,  but  they  were  very  steep,  and  we  could  not 
see  what  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  until  we  got  right 
to  the  edge  of  the  coulee. 

We  rode  up  at  a  gallop  and  stopped  at  the  edge  of 
the  coulee  and  I  looked  down. 

There,  lined  up  close  under  the  bank,  was  a  row  of 
thirty  Blackfeet  Braves,  each  one  armed  and  standing 
beside  his  horse,  and  all  grinning. 

An  Indian  enjoys  a  joke  on  some  one  else.  And 
they  certainly  had  the  laugh  on  us.  They  had  seen 
us  coming  for  miles  and  had  wailed  for  us  as  we  galloped 
right  into  their  trap. 

If  our  horses  had  been  fresh  Ave  could  have  taken 
chances  on  getting  shot  and  made  a  race  for  it.  but  the 
last  ten  miles  had  taken  the  hear!  out  of  our  nags  and 
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we  knew  it.     The  Indian  horses  were  fresh  and  then  it 
was  easily  100  miles  back  to  the  nearest  body  of  whites. 

I  looked  at  Broadwater.  At  that  time  Miss 
Chumiseero  must  have  seemed  far  away.  His  complexion 
turned  an  ugly  green.  I  do  not  know  how  I  looked  but 
I  felt  green. 

"We're  caught,"  said  Broadwater,  "What'll  we  do?" 

It  did  not  take  long  to  decide  it.  I  said,  "Let's 
pretend  we  think  they  are  friendly  and  ride  right  into 
them." 

He  nodded  his  head  and  we  spurred  our  horses 
down  the  bank  and  right  into  the  bunch.  They  Were 
very  friendly  and  very  hilarious,  all  except  the  leader, 
who  was  very  solemn. 

He  stepped  up  and  slapped  each  of  us  on  the  leg 
and  motioned  each  of  us  to  dismount.  We  obeyed. 
As  we  left  the  saddle  we  each  lifted  our  holsters  from 
the  pommel,  with  two  pistols,  and  each  had  his  rifle  in 
his  right  hand. 

They  gathered  around  close,  laughing  and  comment- 
ing, but  offered  us  no  violence.  They  led  our  horses  to 
one  side  and  stripped  off  the  saddles  and  bridles. 

"What  are  they  going  to  do?"  Broadwater  asked. 

I  had  a  hunch  from  the  start  what  they  would  do  and 
they  did  it.  They  put  our  saddles,  bridles  and  hacka- 
mores  on  two  of  the  worst  looking  old  skates  we  had 
ever  seen.  Then  the  leader  made  signs  for  us  to  mount 
and  go  on  our  way. 

The  horse  they  had  given  me  was  a  little,  scrawny 
runt,  but  he  still  had  a  little  life  left.  But  the  mare 
they  gave  to  Broadwater  was  a  fat,  lazy,  old  thing,  that 
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had  rheumatism  and  had  been  used  by  the  squaws  as  a 
travois  animal  to  haul  wood.    She  was  slower  than  an  ox. 

As  soon  as  we  got  away  from  the  grinning  bunch  of 
bucks  we  tried  to  get  up  a  little  speed.  My  horse  finally 
managed  to  trot  and  in  no  time  I  was  a  hundred  feet 
ahead  of  Broadwater. 

"Wait,  Alex,  wait  for  me,"  Broadwater  would  yell. 
He  would  dig  in  the  spurs  but  the  nag  simply  could  not 
trot.  I  finally  dropped  behind  and  pounded  the  old 
mare  over  the  back  with  my  heavy  lariat,  but  we  could 
not  make  more  than  two  miles  an  hour. 

As  I  laid  on  with  all  my  might,  I  would  say,  "Get 
up!  Get  up,  there.  There's  a  young  lady  up  the  trail 
that's  worried  about  us."  And  Broadwater  would  grit 
his  teeth  and  swear. 

We  tried  walking  and  leading  the  horses.  They 
soon  wore  us  out  with  their  pulling  back.  Then  we 
tried  walking  and  driving  them,  but  that  did  not  get  us 
along  any  faster,  so  we  finally  settled  down  to  riding  a 
two-mile  gait,  with  me  pounding  the  old  mare  on  the 
back  with  my  lariat. 

We  travelled  all  day  and  slept  that  night  and  tin- 
next  day  at  noon  came  poking  into  Fort  Benton. 

There  we  told  our  story  to  the  Indian  agent  and 
turned  over  the  ponies  to  him.  He  at  once  ordered  out 
a  lieutenant  and  thirty  cavalrymen  to  go  in  pursuit  of 
the  Indians. 

We  hired  fresh  horses  of  Carl  vV  Steele  and  went 
on  to  Helena,  making  it  in  two  days.  We  found  Mta 
Chumiseero  radiant  and  happ)  and  glad  to  see  us. 
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We  stayed  in  Helena  a  few  days,  then  rode  back  to 
Fort  Benton  in  time  to  meet  the  ox  trains. 

The  first  thing  the  Indian  agent  said  to  us  was, 
'Tve  got  your  Indians.     Come  and  see  them." 

It  seems  that  the  detachment  of  cavalry  had  picked 
up  the  trail  and  had  soon  overtaken  them.  They  were 
making  for  the  Canadian  line.  Being  better  mounted, 
they  captured  the  bunch,  a  man  at  a  time.  As  each 
brave  found  himself  being  overtaken  by  Uncle  Sam's 
riders  he  halted  and  threw  up  his  hands.  Only  two  got 
away  and  they  were  mounted  on  our  horses. 

We  went  out  to  look  at  the  prisoners.  The  grin 
had  been  wiped  off  their  faces.  They  were  a  pretty  sulky 
lot.  It  was  our  turn  to  laugh  and  we  did.  They  gave 
us  some  black  looks.  The  agent  held  a  council  with 
them  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  speech  making  and 
finally  they  were  turned  loose. 

When  we  got  back  from  Fort  Union  on  our  third 
trip  the  Indian  agent  had  recovered  our  two  horses.  It 
seems  that  the  head  men  of  the  tribe  voted  that  our  horses 
were  "hoodoos"  to  the  tribe  and  must  be  returned,  so  the 
fellows  who  made  the  trade  with  us  had  to  bring  them 
back  to  Fort  Benton. 

In  1898,  some  twenty-three  years  later,  when  I  was 
mining  on  the  Salmon  River,  Colonel  Broadwater  wrote, 
asking  me  to  visit  him  in  Butte.  I  went  over  and  he 
entertained  me  at  the  famous  Silver  Bow  Club. 

He  had  made  a  lot  of  money  on  government  con- 
tracts, building  Fort  Belnap  and  Fort  Assinaboine  on 
Milk  River  and  also  in  mining.  I  told  the  story  of  the 
horse  trade  to  the  members  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
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Butte  and  when  I  got  to  the  account  of  Broadwater  riding 
the  old  travois  mare  with  me  beating  her  up  with  a  raw- 
hide rope,  he  began  ordering  champagne  and  kept  it  up 
until  he  had  spent  several  hundred  dollars. 

XXXIV 

We  unloaded  at  Fort  Benton  and  went  right  back 
down  the  river  on  our  third  trip  to  Fort  Union.  This 
time  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  Indians,  both 
going  down  and  coming  back. 

This  time  we  were  prepared  for  them.  I  had  twc 
mountain  howitzers  that  I  borrowed  from  the  govern- 
ment at  Fort  Benton  and  a  good  supply  of  grape  and 
cannister.  We  trailed  the  two  cannons  behind  the  last 
wagon  of  each  line  of  wagons  when  on  the  march.  I 
had  a  bunch  of  deserters  from  the  army  and  ex-rebel 
soldiers  and  organized  two  gun  crews  among  my  team- 
sters and  they  could  handle  those  howitzers  in  fine 
style. 

When  a  bunch  of  Indians  showed  up  near  our 
line  of  march  we  waited  until  they  got  within  about  a 
mile  and  then  gave  them  little  whiffs  of  grape  and 
cannister.  After  that  we  would  be  given  plenty  o{  road- 
way by  that  band. 

Altogether  we  had  sixty  men.  besides  our  inter- 
preter, Guardespie.  Each  man  carried  a  Henry  repeating 
rifle  in  his  wagon,  good  for  sixteen  shoots  without  re- 
loading, and  a  sixshooter  revolver  at  his  bell.  He  was 
also  expected  to  carry  a  Smith  and  Wesson,  breach  load 
ing,  single  shot  rifle  on  liis  back.  So  each  man  had 
twenty-three  shots  withoul  reloading. 
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When  we  were  coming  back  and  were  a  little  east  of 
Wolf  Point  we  ran  into  a  bunch  of  250  or  300  Sioux 
Indians,  or  they  ran  into  us.  They  took  us  by  surprise. 
They  seemed  to  show  up  from  every  side  at  once.  We 
had  hardly  time  to  corral  before  they  were  on  top  of  us. 

Guardespie  advised  against  using  the  cannon  on 
them.  "Wait  till  they  get  up  close  and  try  the  Henry's  on 
them,"  was  his  idea. 

The  Sioux  kept  circling  around  us,  getting  a  little 
closer  each  round,  till  finally  a  big  bunch  of  them 
gathered  on  the  side  next  the  bluffs  and  charged  straight 
at  us. 

Guardespie  pointed  out  a  big  fellow,  with  a  high  war 
bonnet,  who  was  at  their  head,  and  told  me  his  name. 
"He's  a  chief.  I  know  him.  He's  my  meat.  Leave  him 
to  me." 

They  came  at  us  in  pretty  good  formation.  Yelling 
like  mad,  and  crouching  low  or  hanging  over  on  one 
side  of  their  horses. 

We  did  not  fire  until  they  got  up  close.  Then  we 
opened  up  with  the  Henry's.  There  was  a  man  at  every 
gap  between  the  wagons  and  at  most  of  the  gaps,  two 
men,  for  as  soon  as  the  shooting  began  on  the  north 
side  a  lot  of  the  men  on  the  south  side  disregarded  in- 
structions and  ran  over  to  the  north  side  where  the  fight- 
ing was  going  on. 

We  must  of  killed  and  wounded  fifty,  at  least.  We 
would  have  got  more  of  them  but  the  smoke  of  the  guns 
and  the  dust  raised  by  the  horses  soon  made  it  impossible 
to  see  anything.     We  killed  a  lot  of  horses,  too.     Two 
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or  three  Indians  got  within  twenty  feet  of  the  wagons  be- 
fore we  tumbled  them  out  of  their  saddles. 

Most  of  their  wounded  and  some  of  the  killed  were 
dragged  off  by  the  others.  Two  of  them  would  ride  up  to 
a  dead  or  wounded  Indian,  each  would  grab  an  arm 
and  away  they  would  tear  across  the  prairie  with  him. 

We  kept  shooting  as  long  as  they  were  in  rifle  range, 
and  then  we  ran  out  the  two  cannons  and  gave  them  a 
few  rounds  of  that  until  they  got  clear  back  a  good 
mile. 

We  were  about  a  mile  from  the  river  and  that  was 
our  only  chance  for  water.  The  Indians  stuck  around 
all  that  afternoon  and  that  night.  So  that  we  did  not 
dare  try  to  reach  the  river.  We  had  a  small  keg  of 
water  in  one  of  the  wagons  and  that  was  soon  gone. 

That  nicht  we  decided  to  din  a  well  inside  the  corral. 
By  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were  down  fifteen 
feet  and  had  a  small  flow,  enough  for  cooking  and  drink- 
ing purposes. 

It  was  in  late  September  and  hot  and  dry.  The  cattle 
began  to  get  restless  and  try  to  break  out  to  get  down 
to  the  river.  We  knew  we  had  to  do  something,  so 
about  noon  we  tied  the  lead  team  of  each  second  wagon 
behind  another,  making  one  man  drive  five  or  six  teams. 
while  the  rest  of  we  walked  on  the  side  to  keep  nil  the 
Indians.    We  also  got  busy  with  the  two  cannons. 

The  cattle  went  down  to  the  river  with  a  rush  and 
got  plenty  to  drink,  and  after  that  the  Indians  decided 
they  could  do  us  no  more  damage  and  went  away  and  we 
were  then  able  to  turn  the  cattle  out  to  feed. 

After   this   fight,   which   Was   the  worst    we   ever   had 
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with  them,  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  Indians  scalped 
After  the  fight  "Buncomb  Fuzzy"  was  standing  near  me, 
looking  at  some  of  the  dead,  among  whom  was  the  big 
chief  that  Guardespie  claimed  for  himself,  and  said  to 
me,  "Alex,  I  have  a  notion  to  scalp  some  of  these 
fellows." 

I  said  to  him,  "Well,  there  is  nobody  to  stop  you," 
and  walked  away.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  in  with 
three  or  four  scalps. 

We  went  on  to  Fort  Benton  practically  undisturbed. 
The  Indians  had  had  enough.    We  did  not  lose  a  man. 

This  third  trip  finished  my  contract  with  the  govern 
ment.  Then  I  sold  my  train  and  bought  a  lot  of  fresh 
cattle  from  Coe  &  Carter.  I  bought  forty  wagons  and  six 
yoke  of  oxen  to  the  wagon  and  twenty-five  extras  or 
405  in  all.  The  wagons  were  at  Helena  and  the  cattle 
were  on  Prickley  Pear  Creek.  They  had  been  on  pasture 
the  previous  winter  and  were  big  fellows  and  hog  fat. 

I  paid  $40,000  for  the  outfit  and  left  Fort  Benton 
about  the  first  day  of  December,  1865,  for  Fort  Union, 
on  a  little  scheme  of  my  own. 

XXXV 

The  government  had  about  400  tons  of  supplies  at 
Fort  Union  and  the  orders  came  to  move  the  troops  down 
the  river  to  Fort  Rice.  There  was  no  way  of  moving 
these  government  stores,  as  the  only  means  of  transpor- 
tation was  a  litle  steamboat  they  called  the  "General 
Grant." 

I  was  advised  that  if  the  soldiers  were  moved  the 
supplies  would  be  offered  for  sale.    It  was  on  the  strength 
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of  this  chance  that  I  bought  the  Coe  &  Carter  outfit.  We 
left  Helena  for  Fort  Benton  and  Fort  Union  about 
November  14,  1865. 

When  I  was  at  Fort  Union  on  the  third  trip  I  had 
made  arrangements  with  an  Indian,  named  Shoto,  that 
if  the  soldiers  moved  he  should  come  up  the  river  and 
meet  me  and  let  me  know.  When  we  got  about  half 
way  down  to  Fort  Union,  Shoto  came  in  one  night,  as  a 
lone  man  could  not  travel  except  at  night  and  hide  up  in 
the  daytime.  He  brought  the  news  that  the  soldiers  were 
moving  down  to  Fort  Rice. 

The  next  night  after  Shoto  got  in,  I  gave  him  a  fresh 
horse  and  he  and  I  started  for  Fort  Union.  We  rode 
like  the  devil  all  that  night,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  day- 
break we  left  the  trail  and  rode  up  a  deep  coulee  to  the 
north. 

These  coulees  were  old  river  beds.  They  all  ran 
from  northwest  to  the  southeast  and  were  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  yards  wide.  They  had  trees  and  brush 
growing  on  the  sides,  which  were  steep,  and  banks  from 
ten  to  forty  feet  high,  but  the  bottoms  were  covered  l>v 
fine  grass.  We  turned  our  horses  loose  with  lariats 
dragging,  and  then  we  took  turn  about  standing  guard 
while  one  of  us  slept. 

The  one  guard  would  climb  up  to  the  top  of  die 
bank  where  he  could  look  out  over  thr  prairie.  We  bad 
a  good  field  glass  that  we  could  size  up  the  country 
with. 

As  soon  as  nighl  came  we  Btarted  again  and  travelled 
all  night  and  hid  up  the  nexl  day  and  the  third  night 
we  rode  into  Foil  Union  at  about  ten  o'clock.     We  found 
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no  one  there  but  the  quartermaster  and  a  guard  of  six 
soldiers.  The  balance  had  gone  down  the  river.  There 
was  also  a  Major  Pease,  who  had  been  running  an  Indian 
traders  store  there. 

The  goods  were  advertised  by  the  quartermaster  for 
sale  in  two  or  three  days  and  bids  called  for.  Pease  and 
I  put  in  bids  and  bought  nearly  everything  there  was 
for  sale.  By  the  time  my  train  got  in  I  was  ready  to  load 
it  mostly  with  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  stuff  that  was 
bringing  a  good  price  in  Helena.  Major  Pease  took  the 
balance  of  the  stuff  off  my  hands. 

It  was  on  this  trip  that  I  had  with  me  an  inspector 
of  the  Indian  Service.  It  seems  that  the  news  had  got 
back  east  somewhere  but  our  fight  with  the  Indians  on 
the  Missouri  and  about  our  killing  a  few  of  them  and  a 
lot  of  people  had  begun  to  make  a  fuss  about  "Lo,  the 
poor  Indian." 

So  they  sent  this  inspector,  a  rather  fat  party,  to  in- 
vestigate and  he  got  up  to  Fort  Benton  and  the  Indian 
Agent  arranged  for  him  to  travel  with  us  down  to  Fort 
Union. 

He  cross-examined  all  of  us  about  our  part  in  the 
fight  with  the  Indians  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
thought  we  were  a  bunch  of  bad  men  who  had  been 
abusing  poor  "Lo." 

When  we  got  to  the  three  forks  of  Milk  River  we 
came  upon  a  big  drove  of  buffalo,  scattered  for  miles 
over  the  prairie,  grazing.  Our  inspector  was  right  up  on 
his  toes  to  go  out  and  kill  a  buffalo.  So  I  ordered  the 
wagon  boss  to  halt  and  go  into  camp  and  we  would  do 
some  hunting. 
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Among  our  mule-skinners  was  a  negro  and  we  also 
had  a  half-breed  Indian  as  interpreter.  I  called  these  two 
to  one  side  and  posted  them  as  to  what  I  wanted  them  to 
do.  They  painted  their  faces  and  put  feathers  in  their 
hair  and  wrapped  blankets  about  themselves  and  slipped 
out  of  camp  and  up  a  little  coulee  to  a  point  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away. 

By  this  time  the  inspector  and  myself  were  ready 
to  strike  out  across  the  prairie  with  rifles  loaded  to  get 
a  shot  at  a  buffalo.  We  went  horseback  and  rode  out  to  a 
little  ridge  along  the  high  ground  to  get  close  to  the  buf- 
falo herd. 

And  suddenly  two  Indians  jumped  out  of  this  coulee 
and  fired  at  us.  We  heard  the  bullets  whistle  over  our 
heads.  Then  the  Indians  gave  a  fierce  war  whoop  and 
started  to  run  towards  us. 

"Run  for  your  life,"  I  says  to  the  inspector,  and 
back  toward  the  camp  we  went,  with  the  two  Indians  in 
full  chase.  I  stopped  long  enough  to  fire  one  shot  and 
then  I  took  the  lead  in  the  race  to  camp.  The  inspector 
soon  fell  behind. 

"Wait  for  me!     Wait  for  me!"  he  yelled. 

"Everybody  for  himself,"  I  yelled  back  at  him,  "and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

I  kept  yelling  at  the  top  of  my  voice  and  drew  my 
revolver  and  kept  firing  in  the  air.  Hawkins,  the  wagon 
boss,  ordered  out  all  the  men  and  they  come  running  to 
meet  us  with  rifles  ready. 

We  kept  running  until  we  go!  behind  them  and  by 
that  time  the  Indians  had  gone  back  into  their  hiding 
place.    The  inspector,  when  he  finally  got  back  to  safety, 
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was  keen  to  have  us  go  out  and  surround  the  Indians  and 
kill  all  of  them.  But  I  told  him  that  it  was  too  dangerous. 
We  might  get  ambushed.  Besides  the  government  might 
not  like  it. 

The  next  day  while  we  were  on  the  trail  we  went  out 
on  horseback  and  killed  a  buffalo  and  after  that  he  felt 
better,  but  for  a  little  while  the  inspector  wanted  to  kill 
all  the  Indians  in  Montana.  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  a  report  he  made  to  the  Government. 

XXXVI 

About  the  time  I  got  loaded,  December  24th,  J.  J. 
Mann  came  down  with  his  train  to  get  a  lot  of  goods  that 
belonged  to  Hanauer,  a  merchant  of  Helena,  who  after- 
wards died  in  Salt  Lake.  He  was  afraid  of  the  Indians 
and  wanted  me  to  wait  until  he  could  load  up,  all  of 
which  I  did. 

Al  White  was  then  wagon  boss  for  J.  J.  Mann.  We 
waited  for  Mann  to  load  and  so  didn't  get  started  until 
about  the  first  of  January,  1866. 

Another  thing  that  delayed  us  was  another  killing 
among  the  men.  Two  Mexicans  in  Mann's  train  got 
drunk  and  attacked  the  night  herder  named  Holmes.  He 
fired  on  them  in  self  defense  with  a  double  barreled  shot- 
gun and  killed  both  of  them.  They  were  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Fort  Union.  We  tried  Holmes  and  he  was 
exonerated  by  the  jury.    Major  Pease  acted  as  judge. 

On  the  3rd  of  January  we  got  to  the  Quaking  Asp 
River,  where  it  empties  into  the  Missouri  River  on  the 
north  side.  This  is  about  forty  miles  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  only  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
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Canadian  line.  There  a  snowstorm  struck  us,  and  we 
couldn't  go  any  further.  This  was  in  latitude  481  2  de- 
grees north. 

We  had  to  corral  our  wagons  and  take  our  cattle 
down  to  an  old  Indian  camp  on  the  river  and  the  storm 
was  so  severe,  and  so  cold  that  there  was  fifteen  days 
we  dared  not  all  go  to  bed  at  once.  We  had  big  Sibly 
army  tents.  We  kept  a  fire  in  them  and  some  of  the  men 
had  to  keep  fire  outside  between  the  tents. 

This  old  Indian  camp  had  about  one  hundred  cords 
of  dry  wood,  which  they  had  cut  the  winter  before  and 
thawed  it  out  and  pealed  the  bark  off  for  their  ponies, 
leaving  the  wood  set  up  for  their  fire  wood  the  next 
winter,  but  we  got  to  the  camp  first. 

We  were  unable  to  save  the  cattle.  We  had  to  shoot 
them,  and  we  shot  them  all  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  as 
their  horns  would  freeze  and  burst  off  from  the  pith; 
their  necks  would  freeze  and  their  legs,  so  that  they 
couldn't  move  at  all,  while  others  froze  standing  up. 

The  buffalo  began  to  drift  in  from  the  north  during 
this  storm  and  when  they  struck  the  timber  they  wouldn't 
cross  the  river,  but  crowded  in  there  and  all  that  V 
left  outside  the  timber  froze  to  death.  In  the  spring  you 
could  walk  for  miles  on  buffalo  skeletons,  your  feet  never 
touching  the  ground. 

While  we  were  working  on  our  fort  on  the  river  bot- 
toms it  was  reported  that  bear  tracks  were  seen  around 
the  camp.  Some  o(  the  boys  went  out  to  hunt  the  bear 
but  the  trail  got  too  fresh  and  they  weakened  and  came 
back  to  camp. 
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1  joked  them  about  it  and  then  they  dared  me  to  go 
and  get  him,  and  told  me  wheer  to  look  for  the  trail. 

The  negro  night-herder  was  a  good  shot  so  I  said  to 
him,  '"Come  on  and  let's  show  these  fellows  how  to  hunt 
bears.'" 

We  soon  found  the  trail  and  he  certainly  made  big 
tracks.  After  following  about  a  mile  we  came  to  a  big 
clump  of  willows  and  knew  he  was  close  at  hand. 

I  was  so  busy  floundering  through  the  deep  snow 
that  I  did  not  notice  that  the  bear  had  turned  a  right 
angle  and  was  standing  up  about  ten  feet  to  one  side.  He 
had  heard  us  coming  and  had  prepared  an  ambush. 

He  stood  fully  six  feet  high  and  looked  thoroughly 
able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

It  was  a  lucky  shot  I  gave  him.  It  broke  his  neck, 
but  I  learned  not  to  crowd  too  close  on  bears  after  that. 

When  we  came  back  to  camp  dragging  the  bear,  our 
stock  as  hunters  went  up  to  par. 

It  was  along  the  Missouri  that  I  saw  the  nests  of 
wild  geese  in  trees.  The  explanation  I  heard  was  that 
the  geese  put  their  nests  in  trees  on  account  of  the 
wolves.  In  the  spring  of  1866,  we  made  a  regular  prac- 
tice of  climbing  the  cottonwood  trees  and  taking  the  eggs 
from  the  nests.    It  was  a  pleasing  variation  in  our  diet. 

After  we  had  killed  all  the  cattle  and  horses,  we 
had  but  two  mules  left,  Molly  and  one  other,  which  we 
had  kept  inside  a  tent  and  fed  on  buffalo  meat  and  cot- 
tonwood bark.  I  had  one  barrel  of  whiskey  in  the  mess 
wagon  that  I  had  bought  from  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment and  that  was  marked  110  proof,  and  we  had 
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to  bore  with  a  brace  and  bit  eight  inches  through  ice  be- 
fore we  could  get  to  the  whiskey. 

When  the  weather  moderated  so  that  we  could  get 
out,  we  built  a  stockade  and  stockaded  our  wagons  and 
built  a  fort  on  top  of  the  stockade  at  two  opposite  corners 
and  mounted  our  cannon  to  protect  ourselves  from 
Indians. 

J.  J.  Mann  was  camped  about  seven  miles  below 
where  the  Quaking  Asp  river  emptied  into  the  Missouri. 
He  had  lost  all  his  cattle  and  horses  when  I  lost  mine. 
We  were  both  left  there  without  any  cattle  to  move  our 
wagons  so  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  start  for  Helena, 
to  buy  cattle. 

XXXVII 

About  the  first  of  February,  1866.  Mann  and  I 
started  out  with  my  two  mules  for  Helena,  a  distance  of 
about  five  hundred  miles,  with  two  feet  and  a  half  of 
snow  on  the  ground. 

We  were  unable  to  carry  anything  except  a  pair  of 
saddle  blankets,  and  all  that  we  had  to  feed  the  mules 
was  cottonwood  bark  and  buffalo  meat.  W V  made  slow 
progress  for  the  first  two  hundred  miles.  Every  night 
we  would  have  to  kill  a  buffalo,  take  his  hide  off  and  la) 
the  flesh  side  down  on  the  snow  for  a  bed.  We  lived  on 
buffalo  meat  for  about  thirty  days. 

We  would  take  a  quarter  of  buffalo  meat  and  hang 
it  up  in  a  tree  by  means  of  a  long  pole  and  build  a  good 
fire  under  it  and   roasl   it   as  well  as  we  could,  and  when 

it  was  done  we  would  lav  it  on  the  ground  before  the 
mules.    They  would  set  one  foot  on  the  meal  to  hold  it 
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steady,  and  start  in  and  tear  off  big  chunks  of  hot  meat 
and  fat  with  their  teeth  and  chew  it  just  like  hay.  The 
two  mules  would  gnaw  the  meat  clean  to  the  bone  on  a 
quarter  of  buffalo. 

We  were  at  last  able  to  catch  three  Indian  ponies 
and  rode  them  to  Fort  Benton,  there  turning  them  over 
to  the  Indian  agent.  This  rested  our  mules  and  we  were 
able  to  make  fairly  good  time.  We  then  got  fresh  horses 
and  went  on  to  Helena,  which  was  140  miles  from  Fort 
Benton. 

From  Fort  Benton  on  we  were  able  to  get  something 
to  eat,  such  as  it  was,  as  there  was  a  station  at  Dearbourn 
and  one  at  Sun  River  and  at  Prickley  Pear. 

We  arrived  in  Helena  about  the  8th  or  9th  of  March, 
1866,  just  in  time  for  Mann  to  fulfill  his  contract  for 
flour.  Flour  had  gone  down  and  he  would  have  lost 
about  $20  per  hundred  if  we  hadn't  made  it  by  the  10th 
of  March.  It  was  stored  in  Helena  and  he  turned  it 
over  just  in  time. 

We  purchased  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  each  and 
horses,  and  two  wagons  to  go  back  and  get  our  wagon 
trains.  We  got  everything  ready  to  start  about  the  20th 
of  March.  I  had  ten  men  with  me  and  J.  J.  Mann  had 
ten,  and  we  had  a  little  over  six  hundred  head  of  oxen, 
and  about  forty  head  of  saddle  animals,  mules  and 
horses.  We  started  out  of  Helena,  Montana,  and  Major 
Upton,  the  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Benton,  and  another 
man  went  down  with  us.  They  had  about  six  head  of 
horses. 

We  got  down  to  what  was  known  as  Bird  Tail  Rock, 
about  eight  miles  from  Sun  River.    There  we  got  into  a 
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snowstorm,  and  a  very  severe  one.  We  had  to  drift  the 
cattle  down  on  Sun  River  where  there  was  timber.  We 
got  in  on  the  Island,  about  one  o'clock  at  night.  Two 
or  three  of  the  boys'  saddle  horses  got  away  from  them 
in  the  storm  and  went  up  into  the  canyon.  So  we  had 
to  lay  over  the  next  day  to  get  these  horses.  There  was 
about  eight  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  the  next 
morning. 

While  the  boys  were  out  after  their  horses,  I  rode 
around  in  a  circle  of  about  four  or  five  miles  about  the 
camp,  to  see  if  there  was  any  track  of  Indians  in  the 
snow.     There  were  no  signs  of  any  description. 

That  evening  it  started  to  snow  again,  and  thinking 
that  everything  was  all  right,  no  Indians  in  the  country, 
we  didn't  stand  guard.  I  had  my  favorite  riding  mule, 
Molly,  and  the  next  morning  about  four  or  five  o'clock, 
the  mule  was  standing  there  by  my  bed  with  an  arrow  in 
her  leg.  I  called  the  boys  up  and  told  them  that  we 
were  all  afoot. 

They  wanted  to  know  what  made  me  think  so.  I  told 
them  that  Molly  was  there  with  an  arrow  in  her  leg,  and 
I  knew  that  the  balance  of  the  animals  were  gone.  We 
got  out  into  the  timber  to  look  for  our  animals,  and 
found  that  they  were  all  gone,  but  this  mule. 

The  Indians  had  been  lying  under  some  grape  vines 
that  grew  up  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  making 
a  fine  shelter,  and  they  had  evidently  got  in  there  before 
it  snowed,  so,  of  course,  I  didn't  see  any  tracks.  This 
was  within  less  than  one  hundred  yards  of  our  camp.  On 
investigating,  we  found  the  tracks  of  five  Indians, 

We   followed    the   tracks   of   the   horses   afoot    as   \s  e 
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had  no  animals  left,  for  three  or  four  miles.  We  could 
see  where  they  had  run  the  mule  around  trying  to  keep 
her  with  the  band,  but  they  couldn't,  so  they  shot  her,  and 
she  came  back  to  camp.  They  got  about  forty-five  head 
of  horses  and  mules,  that  was  including  the  Indian 
agent's  horses  and  mules. 

We  had  about  sixty  miles  to  go  to  reach  Fort  Ben- 
ton, and  we  had  only  two  wagons  and  they  were  loaded 
with  our  provisions  and  blankets.  The  snow  was  melt- 
ing very  fast  in  the  hollows,  and  water  was  running  down 
rapidly,  and  we  had  to  wade  those  streams,  or  catch  an 
ox  and  ride  across.  We  got  to  Fort  Benton  in  about 
three  or  four  days  and  we  camped  up  on  the  bench.  The 
fort  is  on  the  river  bottom  and  some  distance  down  the 
river  below  Great  Falls. 

The  bench  is  an  elevation  of  over  one  hundred  feet, 
and  it  would  have  been  out  of  our  way  to  pull  down 
to  Fort  Benton  when  going  to  the  Marias  River.  We 
were  camped  within  a  mile  of  the  Fort.  A  couple  of  the 
boys,  that  evening,  wanted  to  go  down  to  the  post,  bo 
they  went. 

The  next  morning  they  hadn't  got  home.  So  I 
packed  Major  Upton's  luggage  on  my  mule,  and  Upton 
and  myself  and  J.  J.  Mann  went  down  there  to  see  if  we 
could  buy  some  horses  and  also  to  take  the  Major  home. 
We  followed  down  the  wagon  road  and  did  not  meet 
those  men,  so,  when  we  got  to  Fort  Benton  we  inquired 
about  them  and  found  that  they  had  left  the  Fort  about 
nine  o'clock  of  the  day  before. 

There  was  a  horse  trail  that  run  up  to  our  camp  that 
was  a  shorter  cut  than  the  wagon  road  that  we  came 
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down,  so  I  got  on  to  my  mule,  Molly,  and  found  the 
tracks  of  the  two  men  where  they  had  gone  up  this  trail. 
I  got  about  half  way  back  to  our  camp  and  I  found  them, 
both  dead  and  scalped.  So  I  went  back  to  the  Fort  and 
got  a  wagon  and  took  them  in.  I  had  them  brought  to 
Fort  Benton  and  we  buried  them.  I  do  not  remember 
their  names. 

XXXVIII 

Next  day  when  the  train  left  for  the  Marias  River, 
some  of  the  boys  turned  off  and  came  down  to  Fort 
Benton  and  bought  a  case  of  Hostetter's  Bitters  and  took 
it  to  camp.  They  had  orders  to  camp  on  the  Marias  until 
we  would  catch  up.  They  all  got  drunk.  My  new  wagon 
boss,  Bill  Sherman,  and  J.  J.  Mann's  wagon  boss  got  into 
a  racket.  One  shot  the  other  and  the  other  stabbed  the 
shooter,  and  they  both  died,  so  we  had  to  put  them  away. 
The  word  came  back  to  Benton  to  us  and  we  sent  a 
wagon  down  and  had  them  brought  back  up  to  Fort 
Benton  and  buried.  On  account  of  all  these  mishaps  we 
were  delayed  three  or  four  days. 

It  was  getting  along  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  the  thaws  were  swelling  the  rivers.  The  Marias 
River  was  getting  pretty  high  and  we  couldn't  ford  it. 
We  had  been  unable  to  buy  horses  at  Fort  Benton  or  any 
food.  They  were  living  there  on  dried  buffalo  meal  and 
bacon.    We  had  plenty  of  other  food  in  our  outfit 

As  we  couldn't  ford  the  river  we  made  a  raft  and 
we  unloaded  our  wagons  and  took  the  empty  wagons 
first,  then  took  our  bedding,  ammunition,  et<\.  over.  We 
got  everything  over  all  right  until  we  came  to  our  pro- 
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visions.  We  loaded  them  on  the  raft  and  were  half  way 
over  when  a  big  cotonwood  tree,  that  was  drifting  down 
the  river  struck  us,  upsetting  the  raft.  We  lost  all  our 
provisions.  Hadn't  a  pound  of  anything  left.  We  swam 
out  some  little  distance  below  our  landing  place. 

The  place  where  we  crossed,  was  close  to  where  the 
Marias  emptied  into  the  Missouri,  and  some  of  the  men 
drifted  clear  into  the  Missouri  River  before  they  got  out. 
The  last  we  saw  of  our  provisions  they  were  going  down 
the  Missouri  River. 

We  were  now  on  the  east  side  of  the  Marias  River. 
We  had  lost  four  out  of  twenty-two.  I  had  hired  a  half- 
breed  Indian  at  Fort  Benton,  making  nineteen  remaining 
in  our  party.  We  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Helena,  Montana,  and  we  were  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  train,  so  I  put  it  to  a  vote  of 
the  boys  which  they  wanted  to  do;  whether  they  wanted 
to  go  back  to  Helena  after  more  supplies,  or  go  on  to 
the  train.  We  had  plenty  of  fat  cattle  and  plenty  of 
game  in  the  country,  so  there  was  no  danger  of  our 
starving.    They  all  voted  to  go  on  to  the  train. 

We  were  then  about  three  days  drive  from  Milk 
River.  We  only  had  three  riding  animals  left.  The  half- 
breed  had  a  horse,  I  had  Molly  and  J.  J.  Mann  had  a 
pony  he  had  bought  from  an  Indian  at  Fort  Benton.  The 
rest  were  all  afoot  to  drive  the  cattle.  When  they  would 
come  to  a  stream,  they  would  catch  an  ox  and  ride  him 
across,  if  they  could. 

We  didn't  find  any  buffalo  until  we  got  to  the  Three 
Forks  of  Milk  River,  and  when  we  got  there,  we  got 
plentv,  but  they  were  very  poor.     The  first  buffalo  we 
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killed  we  ate  up  in  one  day.  We  had  no  salt,  of  course, 
as  such  things  went  down  with  the  rest  of  our  provisions. 

We  traveled  along  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  with 
only  a  few  skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  until  we  got  near 
Wolf  Point  where  there  was  a  little  spring  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  across  from  the  river.  We  camped  at  the 
spring,  leaving  the  cattle  in  a  little  coulee.  We  always 
counted  the  cattle  every  noon.  When  we  counted  them 
this  time  there  was  one  short.  He  had  gone  up  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  coulee. 

I  let  my  new  wagon  boss  have  my  mule  and  he  went 
after  this  steer,  and  between  the  time  that  they  had  driven 
the  cattle  out  of  the  coulee  and  the  time  that  the  man 
went  back  after  this  steer  the  Indians  stationed  them- 
selves in  the  coulee.  The  orders  were  always  that  unless 
a  man  went  out  hunting  for  meat,  any  gun  fired  meant 
danger  and  a  call  for  help. 

As  the  wagon  boss  started  back  after  the  steer  we 
heard  him  fire.  With  that  we  all  crabbed  our  euns  and 
started  out.  We  got  just  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
camp  when  we  saw  him  fall  from  the  mule.  We  after- 
wards picked  up  twenty-four  arrows,  only  one  having 
struck  him.  which  was  the  fatal  one.  It  went  through 
his  heart  and  I  pulled  it  out  of  his  back. 

There  were  five  Indians  in  the  bunch  and  we  got 
three  dead  and  one  wounded.  One  got  away.  The  half- 
breed  and  I  both  fired  at  one  of  them  at  the  same  instant 
so  I  do  not  know  if  I  killed  any. 

We  cut  up  our  wagon  box  and  made  a  coffin  to  bury 
tli-1  wagon  boss  in.  \ftrr  blfl  burial  we  took  the  Indian 
that  was  wounded  with  us  about  fifteen  miles  down  the 
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river  on  our  road  and  turned  him  over  to  the  Assina- 
boine  tribe  of  Indians.  He  was  shot  through  the  blad- 
der and  kept  begging  us  to  kill  him.  The  Assinboines 
tied  him  up  to  a  tree,  made  a  ring  around  the  tree  sing- 
ing their  war  dance,  and  every  time  they  would  come 
around  in  front  of  him  they  would  shoot  an  arrow  into 
him.    This  Indian  was  a  Blackfoot. 

When  the  big  Indians  had  finished  their  dance,  the 
kids  made  a  smaller  ring  and  went  through  the  game 
performance,  finishing  him.  I  think  he  had  a  hundred 
arrows  in  him  before  he  died. 

All  these  different  tribes  of  Indians  were  at  war 
with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  whites,  and  the 
Indians  didn't  care  much  who  they  stole  horses  from,  or 
whose  scalp  they  got. 

XXXIX 

We  went  on  down  to  Wolf  Point.  We  were  then 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  train.  Nothing  of  in- 
terest happened  during  the  rest  of  our  journey. 

When  we  got  within  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of 
where  we  had  left  the  train,  I  began  to  discover  along 
the  road,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  gravel,  that  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  hauled  there  with  wagons,  but  it  came  there 
from  being  frozen  to  the  ice  and  when  the  ice  melted 
the  gravel  was  left.  I  was  then  satisfied  that  my  train 
had  been  swept  away  in  a  flood,  though  I  hadn't  heard  a 
thing  from  it  from  the  time  I  had  left  it. 

When  we  finally  reached  the  place  I  found  that  the 
stockade  and  everything  was  gone.  All  that  was  left 
was  the  front  wheels  of  one  wagon  and  the  goose  neck 
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of  a  wagon  that  had  been  thrown  into  a  tree  and  had 
caught  there.  My  men  had  all  gone  to  J.  J.  Mann's 
camp  about  six  or  seven  miles  below. 

When  the  high  water  came  it  had  swept  the  stock- 
ade and  everything  away.  The  men  went  off  with  the 
cabins.  They  had  heard  the  roar  and  soon  after  saw 
a  wave  of  ice,  snow  and  water  coming.  Not  having 
time  to  get  to  the  bluffs  they  started  to  lash  the  logs  of 
the  cabins  together,  which  answered  as  a  kind  of  raft, 
and  when  the  ice  struck  the  cabins  it  swept  them  down 
through  the  timber,  together  with  the  wagons,  stockade 
and  everything  we  had. 

Then  the  men,  being  on  top  of  the  cabins,  would 
grab  at  a  branch  of  a  tree,  whenever  they  could,  some 
of  them  remaining  there  as  long  as  sixty  hours  until 
they  were  rescued  by  Al  White  and  other  men  in  his 
charge  at  J.  J.  Mann's  camp.  They  had  been  notified 
by  friendly  Indians  and  they  helped  take  them  out  of 
the  trees  and  took  them  to  their  camp  where  they  were 
taken  care  of. 

They  were  nearly  frozen  to  death  when  taken  out 
of  the  trees.  Fifteen  were  crippled  so  badly  that  I  had 
them  sent  down  the  Missouri  River  to  Fort  Union  and 
then  taken  on  a  steamboat  to  Omaha.  Four  of  them 
were  drowned.    We  never  did  find  their  bodies. 

They  have  what  they  call  "Chinook  winds"  in  Mon- 
tana which  start  up  in  the  mountains  and  which  would 
«4weep  all  the  snow  away  and  leave  B  glare  of  ice  on 
the  prairie,  sometimes  it  would  blow  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  this  time  tliis  wind  didn't  reach  far  enough 
down  the  river  to  sweep  the  snow  off  and  break  the 
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up.  But  it  started  the  ice  and  snow  from  about  the 
Three  Forks  of  Milk  River  on  up  to  the  head  of  the 
Missouri,  raising  the  water  so  fast  that  the  ice  kept  com- 
ing down  and  gorging  until  it  backed  up  for  about  ten 
miles  above  my  wagons  to  where  there  was  an  open  place 
in  the  timber  between  the  river  and  the  bluff,  where  it 
finally  turned  the  river  and  sent  the  ice  through  that 
open  channel,  allowing  it  to  come  down  to  where  my 
stockade  was  and  where  it  swept  everything  I  had  away. 

The  men  said  that  it  looked  like  a  wall  of  ice,  snow 
and  water  coming  just  before  dusk.  They  were  sitting 
around  in  their  bare  feet  before  the  fire  when  they  heard 
the  roar.  The  water  had  to  raise  over  fifty  feet  perpen- 
dicularly to  reach  my  stockade,  and  the  water  ran  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep  where  the  stockade  stood. 

J.  J.  Mann's  camp  being  down  below  this  point  did 
not  suffer  much.  Only  the  loss  of  his  stock  and  that 
he  had  lost  with  mine  in  January.  The  water  got  high 
enough  to  damage  some  of  his  goods,  but  none  of  them 
were  carried  away. 

I  originally  had  fifty  men  that  I  left  at  the  stockade 
when  I  started  in  February  for  Helena  to  buy  more  cat- 
tle in  company  with  J.  J.  Mann.  We  hired  ten  men  a 
piece  to  help  drive  the  loose  cattle.  In  coming  back  to 
the  stockade  J.  J.  Mann  lost  two  of  his  men.  I  lost  three 
of  mine.  Then  four  more  were  drowned  at  the  stockade 
and  fifteen  were  crippled,  and  I  had  to  send  them  down 
the  river. 

So  when  J.  J.  Mann  and  I  got  ready  to  start  back  to 
Helena  I  had  forty-five  men  left  in  my  gang,  and  one 
wagon  and  the  loose  cattle  that  I  had  brought  down  and 
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the  front  wheels  of  the  only  wagon  I  had  left  out  of  the 
forty  that  were  left  at  the  stockade. 

J.  J.  Mann  had  all  of  his  wagons  and  all  of  his 
goods,  although  some  of  his  goods  were  damaged.  The 
streams  were  all  high,  but  we  had  a  big  gang  of  men 
and  plenty  of  cattle.  I  had  no  yokes  for  my  oxen  except 
those  I  brought  down  with  the  loose  cattle,  as  all  the 
yokes  and  chains  I  had  was  gone  with  the  balance  when 
the  ice  gorge  came. 

We  got  along  pretty  well  until  we  struck  what  is 
known  as  Sand  Creek,  a  creek  that  puts  in  from  the 
north  and  had  a  quicksand  bottom.  We  were  four  days 
bridging  it  with  logs.  We  rolled  logs  in  that  were  two 
feet  thick  and  in  five  minutes  they  would  be  out  of  sight 
in  the  quicksand.  It  was  that  way  for  over  one  hundred 
yards.  It  took  us  about  four  days  to  get  across  this 
creek,  then  we  went  to  Helena  without  much  trouble. 

While  Mann  and  I  were  gone  on  our  trip  back  to 
Helena  the  men  in  the  three  camps  had  put  in  their  time 
hunting  and  trapping.  They  took  about  1,000  skins, 
mostly  of  wolves  that  they  poisoned  with  strychnine. 
When  the  flood  came  it  swept  away  their  skins  and  furs 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  stuff. 

But  the  next  fall  four  of  the  men  clubbed  together 
and  took  an  outfit  down  there  to  hunt  and  poison  woh 
During  the  winter  the   Indians  dropped   down    on   them 
and  killed  all  four  of  them.     One  was  named  Buckskin 
Joe. 
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XL 

This  chapter  was  written  by  Al.  M.  White,  formerly 
of  Ogden,  but  now  living  in  Los  Angeles,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visit  to  Ogden  to  attend  the  Golden  Spike  cele- 
bration, May  10th,  1919.    It  is  given  as  dictated  by  him: 

"We  started  from  Helena,  Montana,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember  about  the  20th  of  November,  to  go  to  Fort 
Union  at  the  mouth  of  Yellowstone  for  goods  to  be  taken 
back  to  Montana.  We  made  the  trip  down  all  right, 
loaded  the  wagons  up  and  started  back  the  2nd  of  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  with  thirty-six  wagons,  four  yoke  of  oxen  to 
a  wagon,  and  more  than  twenty  head  of  horses  and  mules 
comprising  two  companies.  On  the  7th  of  January  a 
snowstorm  struck  us  and  there  we  lost  every  animal 
all  of  which  belonged  to  J.  J.  Mann,  and  were  compelled 
to  stay  in  the  valley  until  the  snow  began  to  go  in  the 
spring. 

During  that  winter  the  ice  there  was  three  and  four 
feet  thick  and  when  it  began  to  melt  in  the  spring  the 
Missouri  River  running  through  the  valley  gorged  and 
raised  and  the  ice  went  down  in  such  large  chunks  that 
I  saw  it  strike  trees  that  were  three  feet  through  and  they 
would  quiver  like  a  reed  and  in  the  wind  and  a  little 
later  another  block  would  strike  it  and  go  right  over  the 
top. 

I  was  with  the  first  company  at  that  time  and  we 
were  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  balance  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  high  water  and  everything  in  our  out- 
fit was  damaged.  We  were  left  with  a  little  flour  having 
had  20,000  pounds  of  sugar  that  went  to  nothing  and 
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about  20,000  pounds  of  coffee  ruined.  The  forty  men 
that  were  employed  by  J.  J.  Mann  left  their  wagons,  un- 
loading them  and  carrying  the  goods  to  a  safe  place, 
thereby  saving  about  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
goods. 

Alex  Toponce  was  camped  about  ten  miles  above  us 
on  Quakinasp  River  and  his  entire  outfit  of  forty  wagons 
was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  high  water  and  the 
water  was  so  high  and  the  current  of  the  river  so  swift 
that  it  carried  the  wagons  at  least  five  miles  down  into 
the  valley  and  left  them  in  the  trees  and  the  contents 
were  scattered  for  miles.  To  my  recollection  Mr.  Toponce 
was  left  with  the  front  wheels  of  one  wagon.  His  men 
were  camped  in  small  cabins  they  had  built  and  the 
water  carried  men,  cabins  and  all  down  the  river.  The 
men  climbed  up  through  the  chimney  hole  of  the  cabin 
and  tried  to  anchor  the  house  to  a  tree  with  log  chains, 
but  the  current  broke  the  chains  as  though  they  were 
hemp  ropes.  The  men  were  scattered  in  the  trees,  some 
of  them  standing  in  the  water  up  to  their  knees,  standing 
in  the  icy  water  for  forty-eight  hours  without  food  until 
we  came  along  and  rescued  them  with  the  help  of  In- 
dians who  made  us  what  they  called  a  "bull  boat." 
This  was  made  by  stretching  the  green  hides  of  the  buffalo 
over  a  willow  frame  which  was  as  round  as  a  tub  and 
with  being  careful  would  hold  two  men  at  one  time.  This 
boat  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  ten  miles,  the  buf- 
falo hide  being  carried  by  relays  of  men  and  the  frame 
the  same  way.  I  was  with  the  company  of  white  men 
and  Indians  who  rescued  Toponce's  men  out  of  the  tn 
Some  of  the  boys  were  badly  injured  and  others  died 
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from  the  effects.  Four  of  the  men  were  drowned  by 
falling  through  the  chimney. 

Mr.  Toponce  and  J.  J.  Mann  had  left  the  company 
about  the  first  day  of  February  and  at  the  time  there 
was  one  mule  in  the  outfit  which  they  took  to  pack  their 
blankets.  We  heard  nothing  of  them  only  once  in  a  while 
from  the  Indians  who  knew  white  men  had  gone  over 
certain  trails  by  the  tobacco  juice  in  the  snow.  Mr.  To- 
ponce and  J.  J.  Mann  had  gone  after  cattle  to  Helena, 
knowing  they  would  not  have  any  left  in  the  spring.  It 
was  so  cold  during  this  time  that  the  whiskey  we  had 
which  was  supposed  to  be  100  proof  froze  so  solid  that 
it  was  necessary  to  bore  through  the  ice  with  a  brace 
and  bit  to  get  any  of  the  whiskey  to  drink.  On  the  way 
back  Mr.  Toponce  and  Mr.  Mann  ran  out  of  food  and 
one  other  man  by  the  name  of  Wolf  and  myself  were 
detailed  to  go  and  meet  them  and  carry  them  some  flour 
and  bacon.  We  had  also  managed  to  save  one  other 
little  burro  by  feeding  it  bread  and  cutting  a  few  willows 
for  it  to  eat.  We  used  this  to  carry  the  supplies  to  these 
men  who  had  crossed  Milk  River.  When  we  reached 
them  they  had  a  boat  built  which  just  fit  inside  of  their 
wagon  box  which  they  used  in  crossing  the  rivers  they 
came  to. 

We  arrived  back  in  Helena  on  the  26th  of  June,  1866. 

(Signed)  Al.  M.  White. 

XLI 

I  had  left  about  December  1st,  1865,  to  go  down 
to  Fort  Union  to  buy  out  that  Government  store.  I  got 
back  to  Helena  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1866.    When  I 
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started  out  I  had  $75,000  in  gold  besides  my  train  out- 
fit. When  I  got  back  to  Helena  and  sold  my  cattle  and 
settled  up  with  my  men,  I  lacked  $18  of  being  able  to 
pay  out,  and  all  that  I  had  left  was  Molly,  the  mule. 

So  I  borrowed  $200  from  J.  J.  Hall,  a  grocer,  and 
settled  up  and  left  for  Salt  Lake  City  some  time  in  July, 
1866.  I  rode  the  mule  down  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  seven 
or  eight  days. 

When  I  got  down  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Bill  Jennings,  a 
big  merchant  there,  had  a  train  of  oxen  coming  in  from 
the  east  loaded  with  merchandise;  twenty-six  wagons  and 
four  yoke  of  cattle  to  the  wagon.  He  wanted  to  Bell 
them  to  me.    They  were  just  unloading. 

I  told  him  I  had  no  money  to  buy  with.  He  said  it 
didn't  make  any  difference  whether  I  had  any  money 
or  not.    To  go  and  look  at  them  and  make  him  an  offer. 

I  looked  over  his  outfit.  A  number  of  the  wagons 
were  unloaded  and  they  were  unloading  the  rest,  so  I 
looked  at  them  and  told  him  if  I  had  the  cash  to  pay  for 
the  outfit  I  would  give  him  only  $75  "  all  round"  for 
them  or  $75  for  a  wagon  and  $75  for  each  yoke  of  oxen. 
But  if  I  was  going  to  buy  it  on  "jaw  bone"  I  would  give 
him  $80,  "all  round,"  providing  he  would  furnish  $  1.000 
worth  of  supplies  to  run  the  train  up  to  Montana  on 
credit.     He  said,  "all  right." 

These  payments  were  to  be  made  in  sixtv  da  vs.  Pay- 
able in  greenbacks,  or  as  the  Mormons  used  to  call  them 
in  those  days,  "Lincoln  Skins."  I  got  freight  to  load  the 
outfit  bound  to  Virginia  City,  Montana,  it  12  cents  a 
pound  in  gold. 

When  yon  made  a  bargain  with  a  man  in  those  days 
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you  specified  whether  the  money  paid  was  to  be  gold  or 
paper  money.     It  made  a  big  difference. 

I  started  out  from  Salt  Lake  City  after  I  got  the  out- 
fit loaded  and  reached  Virginia  City  in  about  thirty-five 
days.  I  unloaded  my  freight  and  sold  out  the  outfit  in 
August,  1866,  to  Powers  Bros.,  of  Bannock,  for  $110  "all 
round,"  and  got  that  in  gold.  In  other  words  $550  in 
gold  for  each  team  and  wagon,  toaling  about  $15,000 
for  the  outfit,  cattle,  horses  and  all. 

In  April,  1869,  just  before  the  Golden  Spike  was 
driven  at  Promontory,  Utah,  I  bought  eighty-five  head 
of  these  same  oxen  back  again.  I  had  them  sold  to  Ben- 
son, Farr  &  West,  contractors  on  the  Central  Pacific, 
but  before  I  had  a  chance  to  turn  them  over  the  junction 
of  the  two  roads  was  located  and  the  Government  stopped 
the  railroad  building. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  Judge  Stoddard  built  a  house 
and  took  up  a  ranch  at  Oregon  Springs,  not  far  from 
Malad,  Idaho,  and  the  next  year,  I  think,  there  were  set- 
tlers located  at  Malad  City.  Later  on  Marsh  Valley  was 
settled. 

Also,  in  the  year  1865,  Shirley  and  Sweitzer  took 
up  old  Fort  Hall  and  located  a  section  of  land  on  the 
bottoms,  not  far  from  the  fort.  Prior  to  that  time  we 
saw  no  settlement  between  Montana  and  Call's  Fort, 
north  of  Brigham  City. 

Later  on  when  the  Government  took  over  Fort  Hall 
and  located  the  Shoshones  there,  Shirley  &  Sweitzer  sold 
their  claims  to  the  Government  and  received  in  exchange 
six  sections  of  land  on  the  Raft  River  at  the  mouth  of 
Cassia  Creek  in  southern  Idaho.  This  is  now  owned  by 
Keough  and  McCornick,  and  James  Pierce. 
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XLII 

I  started  back  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  got  there  some- 
time the  last  of  October,  1866,  and  there  I  bought  six 
six-mule  teams  and  went  up  through  Cache  Valley  in 
northern  Utah,  and  loaded  up  with  eggs.  I  started  some 
time  in  December.  I  bought  some  eggs  in  Salt  Lake  and 
loaded  one  wagon  in  Brigham  City.  Went  up  the  can- 
yon to  Mantua  and  over  the  diivde  to  Wellsville  and 
Hyrum. 

Everywhere  I  bought  all  the  eggs  in  sight.  At  Lo- 
gan I  loaded  a  wagon,  and  went  on  north  to  Hyde's 
Park,  Smithfield,  Richmond  and  Franklin,  Idaho.  Bought 
every  egg. 

I  camped  on  Battle  Creek  where  General  Conner 
and  the  First  California  Volunteers  licked  the  Shoshones 
in  1862.  There  were  still  plenty  of  relics  of  the  fight 
lying  scattered  over  the  ground. 

The  settlers  explained  to  me  that  Connor's  men  lost 
heavily  in  a  charge  on  the  Indian  camp,  but  when  he 
divided  his  forces  and  sent  part  around  to  attack  the 
(lank,  the  Indians  gave  way. 

The  Indian  women  and  children  fled  early  in  the 
fight  across  the  hills  to  the  north  through  a  foot  of  snow 
in  zero  weather.  The  camp  was  burned  and  the  big  herd 
of  horses  was  captured.  The  nearest  shelter  for  the  tribe 
was  the  camps  on  the  Portneuf.  forty  miles  away. 

That  fight  cured  the  Shoshones  of  interfering  with 
the  settlements  in  Utah  or  the  emigrants  on  the  Oregon 
Trail. 

From  Battle  Creek  I  pulled  over  to  tbe  west  side  of 


Pioneer  Mormon  Fort  on  the  Present  Site  of  Provo  as  Protection 
Against  Indians,  About  the  Year   1855. 
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the  valley  to  where  Oxford  is  now  located.  Everywhere 
I  bought  eggs.  I  wrapped  each  egg  separately  in  pieces 
of  newspapers  and  put  them  in  boxes  of  oats  packed 
around  them,  and  covered  the  boxes  in  the  wagons  with 
more  hay  and  grain. 

The  packing  was  done  so  thoroughly  that  the  eggs 
did  not  freeze  although  I  did  not  get  them  to  Helena 
until  March  1st,  1867,  and  the  day  we  arrived  in  Helena 
every  thermometer  was  frozen  up. 

When  we  got  to  Pleasant  Valley,  north  of  Spencer, 
the  snow  was  so  deep  that  we  could  not  pull  through,  so 
we  made  runners  of  split  logs  and  fastened  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  axles,  took  the  wheels  off  and  crossed  the 
divide  on  runners.  When  we  got  over  the  divide,  fol- 
lowing the  stage  road  which  was  kept  open  all  winter 
by  the  use  of  sleds,  we  struck  twenty  miles  of  road  that 
was  bare  of  snow  and  we  had  to  put  the  wheels  on  again. 
But  before  we  got  to  Helena  we  crossed  two  more  di- 
vides and  had  to  go  back  to  sleds  again  and  we  went 
into  Helena  on  runners. 

At  Pleasant  Valley  we  found  a  man  who  had 
started  a  ranch  and  dinner  station  on  the  stage  road. 
He  had  made  hay  on  the  swamps,  after  they  had  frozen 
up  and  had  a  supply  for  sale.  I  paid  him  $187  in  green- 
backs to  put  my  mules  and  one  bell  mare  in  his  stable 
and  have  them  fed  on  this  slough  grass. 

That  night  it  snowed  about  a  foot  of  snow  and 
drifted  so  that  it  covered  up  that  stable  and  there  was  no 
ventilation.  I  never  saw  such  a  sight.  The  heat  from 
the  animals  crowded  into  that  stable  melted  the  snow 
on  the  roof.    The  building  steamed  and  smoked  as  if  on 
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fire.  The  snow  was  banked  around  the  stable  so  deep 
we  tore  the  roof  partly  off  to  keep  the  animals  from 
suffocating. 

At  Helena  we  sold  the  eggs  at  $2  a  dozen  to  Colonel 
Shoup,  grocer,  who  was  afterward  Senator  from  Idaho. 
He  paid  in  gold.  I  sold  my  outfit  for  more  than  I  paid 
taking  pay  in  gold.  At  that  time  a  dollar  in  gold  was 
worth  about  $2.35  in  greenbacks.  I  went  back  to  Salt 
Lake  on  the  stage. 

One  of  the  noted  characters  of  early  days  in  Utah 
was  Porter  Rockwell.  I  knew  him  very  well.  For  some 
reason  he  took  quite  a  fancy  to  me.  He  was  reputed  to 
be  a  friend  and  confederate  of  William  Hickman,  one 
of  the  so-called  "Danites"  or  "Destroying  Angels." 

There  were  wild  stories  whispered  around  about  at- 
tacks on  emigrant  trains,  and  of  apostates  from  the 
church  and  undesirable  Gentiles  who  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, and  it  was  hinted  that  there  was  an  organized 
band,  who  did  those  diings  and  had  the  protection  of 
the  people  higher  up. 

This  has  all  been  threshed  out  by  various  writers 
on  the  history  of  Utah,  but  I  have  acquired  very  little 
first-hand  information  on  these  subjects. 

However,  I  knew  Porter  Rockwell  quite  intimately. 
He  wore  a  full  beard  and  long  hair  like  an  Indian. 
Sometimes  he  let  his  hair  hang  loose,  but  generally  had 
it  done  up  in  two  braids,  which  hung  down  his  back. 

Naturallv  he  was  a  figure  that  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  as  he  passed  along  the  streets. 

I  had  a  room  at  the  old  Salt  Lake  bouse  and  Rock- 
well  liked  to  come  lip  there  and  sit  and  smoke  and  talk 
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over  the  news  of  the  mining  camps,  and  we  got  along 
fine  together.  I  would  also  invite  him  to  go  down  to 
the  dining  room  with  me. 

Once  I  had  started  my  wagon  train  to  Montana  and 
the  driver  of  the  stage  from  Ogden  handed  me  a  letter, 
that  had  been  given  to  him  by  my  wagon  boss  stating 
that  at  Farmington,  seventeen  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake, 
eighteen  head  of  oxen  had  strayed,  or  been  stolen,  from 
the  camp  during  the  night. 

He  had  spent  half  a  day  looking  for  them,  but  had 
got  no  trace,  so  had  decided  to  pull  out  for  the  north 
without  them  and  leave  it  to  me  to  find  them,  as  the  train 
was  too  large  to  be  delayed. 

Porter  was  in  my  room  at  the  time  the  letter  was 
given  to  me.  After  I  read  it,  I  had  "a  hunch"  and 
threw  it  across  the  table  to  Rockwell. 

After  he  read  it,  I  said,  "Porter,  do  you  think  you 
could  find  those  cattle  for  me?" 

He  laughed,  "Old  wheat  in  the  mill,"  he  said.  That 
was  his  favorite  expression,  "Old  wheat  in  the  mill." 
They  will  be  at  your  train  tomorrow  night." 

He  put  his  hat  on  and  went  out  at  once.  I  did  not 
see  him  again  for  some  days,  but  I  got  a  letter  from  the 
wagon  boss,  dated  two  days  later  telling  me  that,  while 
camped  on  the  sand  ridge  west  of  Ogden,  the  missing 
cattle  had  come  back  to  the  herd.  He  found  them  all 
present  at  roll  call  that  morning.  When  I  tried  to  talk 
to  Porter  about  it  and  thank  him  he  just  laughed. 

On  another  occasion  I  missed  some  yoke-oxen  while 
camped  near  Salt  Lake  and  was  riding  around  looking 
for   them   and   came   to   the   Mormon    Church     Tithing 
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Yards  which  was  located  where  the  Hotel  Utah  now 
stands.  The  Tithing  Yard  keeper  was  Barnum  String- 
ham. 

Just  as  I  got  there  a  big  bunch  of  stray  cattle  was 
driven  up  and  Stringham  stood  at  the  gate  as  they  were 
turned  into  the  yard. 

I  spoke  to  Stringham  and  told  him  that  I  was  cer- 
tain some  of  those  cattle  were  mine  and  said  I  would 
come  in  and  point  out  those  that  had  my  brand.  He 
gave  me  a  black  look  and  said,  "You  haven't  any  cattle 
here,"  and  shut  the  gate. 

As  he  walked  away  he  said,  "And,  furthermore,  no 
outsider  can  take  any  cattle  out  of  this  corral. " 

I  knew  better  than  to  make  any  trouble  so  I  rode 
away  and  almost  the  first  one  I  met  was  Porter  Rock- 
well. He  had  just  ridden  in  from  his  ranch  at  the  Point 
of  the  Mountain,  and  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Salt 
Lake  and  had  just  hitched  his  horse  in  front  of  the  Salt 
Lake  House. 

I  told  him  my  story  and  he  got  on  his  horse  and  we 
rode  back  up  to  the  Tithing  Yard.  He  called  Stringham 
to  the  gate  and  said,  "Barnum,  you  bring  out  Alex  To- 
ponce's  cattle." 

Stringham  commenced  to  argue.  "Never  mind, 
now,"  said  Porter,  "you  hoard  what  I  said,"  and  dropped 
his  hand  on  the  butt  of  the  revolver  in  his  belt 

I  suggested  that  I  would  help  Stringham  cut  them 
out,  but  Porter  said,  "No,  let  the  ornery  cuss  do  his 
own  work." 

In  a  few  minutes  Stringham  drove  out  all  my  miss- 
ing cattle,  five  in  number.  "There's  50  cents  ■  head 
stray  pound  charges  on  those  cattle,"  he  said. 
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I  reached  for  my  pocketbook,  but  Porter  said, 
"Don't  you  pay  him  a  cent,"  and  then  he  told  Stringham, 
"Any  time  that  Alex  claims  any  cattle  in  this  yard,  you  let 
him  have  them,  and  don't  ask  any  questions." 

And  after  that  I  never  had  any  further  trouble  of 
that  sort. 

XLIII 

I  left  my  mule,  "Molly,"  in  Helena  to  be  brought 
down  and  I  took  the  stage  back  to  Salt  Lake  City.  I  ar- 
rived in  Salt  Lake  City  about  the  middle  of  April.  This 
was  in  1867. 

John  W.  Kerr,  who  was  of  the  firm  of  Kerr  and 
Durkee,  was  running  a  bank  in  Salt  Lake  City.  His  part- 
ner was  Charles  Durkee,  who  was  then  Governor  of  the 
Territory.  They  had  purchased  in  the  fall  of  1866,  a 
train  of  merchandise,  cattle,  wagons,  etc.,  which  cost 
them  from  $125,000  to  $130,000. 

I  bought  their  cattle  that  spring.  They  had  lost  some 
through  the  winter  and  what  I  bought  from  them  amount- 
ed to  about  $10,000.  I  bought  enough  cattle  outside  to 
fill  up  the  train  and  got  freight  to  haul  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Virginia  City  at  $10  a  hundred  in  gold. 

I  made  the  trip,  unloaded  and  again  closed  out  the 
outfit,  and  made  considerable  money  over  and  above 
what  I  had  paid  on  the  cattle,  as  I  had  bought  them  with 
greenbacks  and  sold  them  for  gold. 

I  then  went  back  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  got  there 
about  the  25th  day  of  July,  1867.  I  figured  up  every- 
thing and  found  that  I  was  worth  over  $100,000  that  I 
had  made  in  the  three  transactions.     That  is,  out  of  the 
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train  that  I  bought  from  Jennings  and  the  mule  train 
and  the  Kerr  and  Durkee  train.  And  I  had  started  out 
in  debt  in  1866.  On  June  26th,  1866,  as  I  before  stated, 
I  lacked  $18  of  being  able  to  pay  off  all  my  debts. 

Molly,  my  favorite  mule,  I  kept  until  she  was  16 
years  old.  Then  I  loaned  her  to  John  Metzgar  to  ride  to 
Montana  and  he  put  a  wrong  shaped  saddle  on  her  and 
made  her  back  sore  and  I  could  never  ride  her  any  more. 
So  I  sold  her  for  $300  to  a  half-breed  Indian  in  Salt 
Lake  known  as  "Woodmansee's  Indian." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  man  named  Sessions 
broke  into  the  gold  dust  game  with  an  imitation  that 
was  hard  to  detect.  He  made  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
gold  that  had  about  15  per  cent  of  real  gold  in  it.  Then 
he  made  these  into  different  sizes  of  globules  and  coated 
them  all  with  gold  by  a  process  of  his  own. 

He  did  some  of  this  work  in  Colorado  and  later  he 
passed  a  lot  of  it  in  Montana.  "Sessions'  gold"  was  the 
common  name  for  all  these  imitations.  A  good  many 
fellows  added  to  their  pile  of  real  dust  by  mixing  in  a 
few  brass  filings.  Sessions  generally  had  some  confed- 
erate handle  his  product. 

I  was  one  day  in  John  W.  Kerr's  bank  in  Salt  Lake 
and  a  man  just  ahead  of  me  at  the  counter  was  selling 
Kerr  a  bag  of  gold  dust  that  he  had  just  brought  in 
from  Montana.  Kerr  was  looking  it  over  to  make  him 
an  offer. 

I  saw  at  once  that  it  had  been  made  to  order,  the 
grains  were  large  and  smooth  and  glossy  and  all  about 
the  same  size.  Kerr  loked  over  the  man's  shoulder  at 
me  and  I  shook  mv  head.    Then  Kerr  fussed  around  and 
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finally  made  some  excuse  not  to  buy  the  dust  and  the  man 
vvent  out. 

I  had  some  business  with  the  bank  which  kept  me 
there  an  hour  and  just  as  I  was  leaving,  Bill  Jennings, 
one  of  the  leading  merchants,  came  in  and  the  first 
thing  he  said  to  Kerr  was,  "I  have  just  bought  the  finest 
batch  of  gold  dust  you  ever  saw.  Come  down  to  my 
place  and  look  at  it," 

At  once  I  thought  of  the  fellow  whom  I  had  seen 
in  the  bank  and  Kerr  said,  "What  kind  of  a  looking  fel- 
low was  he?     Are  you  sure  it  is  good  stuff?" 

We  went  down  to  his  store  and  loked  at  the  gold. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight.  So  bright,  so  yellow,  so  clean  and 
smooth.  It  was  the  same  batch  that  had  been  offered  at 
the  bank.  I  picked  out  a  large  piece  and  took  it  over  to 
the  platform  scales  and  cracked  it  between  two  weights. 

Then  Bill  put  the  pieces  in  a  tube  and  poured  on 
the  acid.  At  once  it  began  to  fizz  and  smoke  showing 
the  presence  of  copper.  Bill  turned  white.  He  watched 
the  tube  a  minute  and  then  he  grabbed  his  hat.  "We  must 
find  that  fellow,"  he  said.    But  he  never  did  find  him. 

When  he  had  the  dust  melted  down  it  assayed  only 
about  15  per  cent  of  gold.  The  rest  was  copper  so  nearly 
coated  that  an  ordinary  test  did  not  show  the  presence 
of  copper. 

XLIV 

One  of  the  men  who  got  hung  by  the  Vigilantes  was 
William  Slade.  He  came  to  Montana  with  a  bad  repu- 
tation. 

The  story  was  told  that  he  had  been  in  the  gang 
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that  killed  Jules,  the  old  French  trader,  who  had  a  trad 
ing  post  where  the  Denver  Trail  crosses  the  Platte  after 
leaving  the  Oregon  Trail,  where  the  town  of  Julesburg, 
Colorado,  now  stands. 

Slade  had  been  division  superintendent  on  the  Over- 
land line  and  he  and  Jules  had  a  quarrel  and  they  agreed 
to  shoot  at  sight  the  next  time  they  met. 

It  seems  that  when  they  met  the  next  time  Slade  was 
not  prepared  and  turned  and  ran  and  Jules,  who  was 
armed  with  a  shotgun,  plastered  his  rear  elevation  with 
bird  shot. 

Then  Slade  got  his  bunch  together  and  got  them 
drunk  and  they  went  over  and  captured  Jules'  fort  and 
store  and  helped  themselves  to  his  supply  of  whiskey. 

They  tied  Jules  to  a  post  in  the  corral  and  amused 
themselves  by  shooting  at  him.  Slade  would  take  a 
good  drink  of  whiskey  and  then  go  out  in  the  corral  and 
fire  a  shot  with  his  revolver  through  one  of  Jules'  le 
Then  he  would  drink  more  of  Jules'  whiskey  and  put  a 
bullet  through  one  of  Jules"  arms,  and  so  on,  until  he 
was  dead. 

Jules  died  game  and  kept  begging  thai  he  be  given  a 
pistol  and  one  arm  free.  After  Jules  was  dead,  or  some 
said  before,  Slade  rut  both  lii<  cars  off  and  for  years 
carried  them  as  souvenirs  in  his  \   si  pocket. 

I  had  met  Slade  in  Colorado.  In  1861  two  companies 
of  Union  soldiers  were  raised  in  Denver  and  sent  down 
the  Rio  Grande,  I  tbink  to  the  Mexican  border.  The 
next  year  some  ol  the  soldiers  were  in  Denver  on  fur 
lough. 

I  met  two  of  them  in  Denver,  named  Captain  Girard 
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Austin  and  Lieutenant  Sam  Mickey.  They  had  been 
working  for  me  when  they  enlisted.  We  went  out  to  see 
ihe  sights  and  made  a  night  of  it.  At  one  place  we  met 
up  with  Slade,  drunk  and  all  dressed  up. 

When  he  tried  to  start  some  trouble,  I.  knowing 
his  reputation  as  a  bad  man,  grabbed  him  before  he 
could  draw  his  gun,  and  the  three  of  us  threw  him  out 
into  the  street. 

Three  years  later  we  renewed  acquaintance  in  Vir- 
ginia City,  Montana.  Slade  went  over  east  from  the  gold 
diggings  to  a  place  on  the  Madison  River  and  took  up  a 
ranch,  and  started  in  the  cattle  business. 

He  was  the  ringleader  of  a  hard  bunch  and  he  still 
carried  poor  old  Jules'  ears  in  his  vest  pocket.  His 
favorite  stunt  was  to  ride  into  Virginia  City,  get  drunk 
and  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  crowded  street  until  there 
was  no  one  in  sight.  Then  he  would  laugh  and  go  into 
the  saloon  for  more  drinks.  He  also  had  some  trouble 
with  the  courts.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  himself 
a  member  of  the  Vigilantes. 

Slade  remembered  our  meeting  in  Denver  and  he 
was  always  very  pleasant  in  his  dealings  with  me. 

One  day,  about  March  8,  1865,  Captain  Williams, 
the  head  of  the  Vigilantes  in  Virginia  City,  called  me 
into  his  office  and  said,  "Alex,  you  go  up  to  the  corner 
saloon  and  get  hold  of  Slade  and  see  if  you  can't  per- 
suade him  to  leave  town.     He  may  listen  to  you." 

Slade's  horse  was  in  the  livery  barn,  so  I  got  it  and 
led  it  up  to  the  corner  saloon,  where  I  tied  it  outside  to 
the  rack.    I  could  hear  shots  inside  the  saloon. 

I  opened  the  door  of  the  saloon,  keeping  one  hand 
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on  my  pistol.  I  saw  that  Slade  had  chased  the  bar- 
keeper under  the  bar  and  with  both  elbows  resting  on 
the  bar  he  was  amusing  himself  with  shooting  off  the 
necks  of  the  bottles  on  the  back  bar.  There  was  no  one 
else  left  in  the  saloon. 

I  had  my  six  shooter  in  my  hand  and  I  spoke  to 
him,  "Slade,  put  down  them  guns,"  and  he  whirled  with 
both  guns  leveled  but  when  he  saw  me,  he  said,  "Hello, 
Alex!  Come,  have  a  drink." 

I  stepped  up  to  the  bar  and  said,  "If  I  drink  with 
you,  you'll  have  to  lay  down  them  guns." 

He  laid  them  on  the  bar  in  front  of  him  and  I 
reached  over  and  took  them  and  shoved  them  along  the 
bar  so  that  I  stood  between  them  and  him. 

Then  the  bar-keeper  popped  his  head  up  and  asked 
what  we  would  have. 

"I  brought  up  your  horse,  Slade,"  I  told  him.  "It's 
hitched  outside.    And  I've  got  a  message  for  you." 

"What  is  it,  Alex,"  he  asked. 

"The  message  is  that  vou  must  get  over  the  hill  at 
once,  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will  go.  right 
away,"  I  told  him. 

Then  he  bristled  up,  "Who  sends  this  message  to 
me?"  he  demanded. 

"That's  the  message,  Slade,"  I  said.  "Gel  over  the 
hill  as  quick  as  you  can." 

"All  right,"  he  said  finally.  'Til  go  after  1  have 
had  one  more  drink."' 

But  after  he  bad  one  more  di  ink  he  ;:«>t  meaner  and 
more  defiant   and  said  he  was  not   afraid  of  the  "Shan- 
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glers,"  and  I  had  to  give  up  and  go  back  and  report  to 
Captain  Williams. 

"That  settles  it,"  said  Williams.  In  the  next  room  to 
his  office,  J.  XX.  Beidler  and  some  other  were  playing 
cards. 

"Beidler,"  he  called.  "Go  up  and  bring  Slade  down 
here." 

Beidler  was  a  small  man,  but  very  determined,  and 
when  he  strapped  on  his  guns  and  said,  "All  right,  Cap- 
tain," we  knew  that  he  would  have  Slade  down  there 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  he  did. 

Williams  was  a  very  dignified  and  courteous  old 
fellow  with  a  long  gray  beard.  When  Slade  came  in 
Williams  said,  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Slade."  It  was 
about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Sdale  said,  "You  wanted  to  see  me,  Captain?" 

"Yes.  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Slade,"  said  Williams,  as  he 
pointed  out  a  chair  at  a  table. 

Slade  sat  down  at  the  table  and  looked  at  Williams, 
The  Captain  did  not  raise  his  voice,  but  spoke  in  his  or- 
dinary tone  and  said,  "You  will  find  pen,  ink  and  paper 
on  that  table,  Mr.  Slade,  if  you  wish  to  write  anything." 

Slade  staicd  around  at  the  men  standing  about  the 
room  and  then  at  Williams.  "I  don't  understand,"  he 
said,  "why  should  I  write  anything?" 

"Because,"  Williams  told  him,  "You  will  be  hung  in 
just  thirty  minutes." 

Slade  gradually  sobered  up,  and  it  began  to  dawn 
on  him  that  they  meant  business.  I  was  the  only  one 
he  had  previously  known,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  began 
to  beg.    "Save  me,  Alex,  save  me,"  he  said. 
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"I  did  my  best  to  save  you,"  I  told  him,  "and  you 
wouldn't  listen." 

Slade's  arms  and  legs  were  fastened  and  a  rope  put 
about  his  neck.  The  rope  was  atached  to  the  top  of  a 
corral  gate.  They  had  him  stand  on  a  pile  of  boxes  and 
when  they  kicked  the  boxes  from  under  him,  he  was  a 
dead  man.  I  did  not  see  the  actual  hanging,  but  saw 
Slade  a  few  minutes  later. 

The  news  of  his  execution  was  soon  carried  to  his 
ranch  by  some  of  his  bunch  and  late  that  afternoon  his 
wife  rode  into  town  with  two  revolvers  in  her  belt. 
Slade's  body  was  laid  out  in  the  Virginia  hotel.  She 
made  quite  a  demonstration  and  roused  a  good  deal  of 
excitement. 

Captain  Williams  sent  for  her  and  advised  her  to 
go  back  to  her  ranch.  He  said,  "you  have  seen  what  has 
happened  to  Mr.  Slade,  Mrs.  Slade?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied. 

"Well,  the  same  fate  may  be  yours,"  and  she  left 
town. 

She  was  residing  in  Salt  Lake  City  the  last  I  knew 
of  her. 

XLV 

When  I  went  back  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1867,  John 
W.  Kerr  told  mc  that  they  still  had  on  hand  some  goods 
that  ho  and  Governor  Durkee  had  brought  in  the  spring 
before  from  Omaha.  The  goods  were  piled  in  the  ware- 
house and  they  could  not  find  any  buyers  for  them. 

It  appears  thai  at  the  April  Conference  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  Brigham  Young  bad  put  out  s  declaration, 
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that  had  been  sustained  by  the  Church,  that  members 
should  not  trade  at  stores  which  did  not  pay  tithing. 

And  in  order  that  all  the  people  should  know  what 
stores  had  paid  tithing  those  that  paid  were  authorized 
to  put  over  the  front  door  the  "all-seeing  eye"  and  the 
words  "Holiness  to  the  Lord." 

The  emblem  of  the  eye  in  a  triangle  was  put  over 
all  the  Mormon  stores  and  the  Church  members,  espe- 
cially the  devout  ones,  would  not  go  into  a  store  if  the 
sign  was  not  there.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Godbe,  Pitt, 
Kelsey  and  the  Walker  Brothers  were  cut  off  from  the 
Church.  This  whole  affair  hit  John  W.  Kerr  and  his 
bank  pretty  hard  and  one  day  he  said  to  me,  "Alex,  I 
wish  you  would  scheme  out  a  way  of  getting  the  money 
out  of  these  goods." 

I  outlined  a  plan  for  selling  them  and  then  he  and 
Durkee  wanted  me  to  buy  one-third  interest,  which  I  did. 
They  allowed  me  15  per  cent  for  depreciation.  I  was  to 
trade  the  goods  off  to  merchants  in  southern  Utah  for 
cattle,  paying  part  in  cash  and  part  in  goods,  giving  the 
merchants  orders  for  the  goods  to  be  delivered  at  the 
warehouse  in  Salt  Lake. 

I  started  out  in  August,  1867,  with  a  wagonload  of 
samples  and  with  Moses  W.  Thatcher  as  my  clerk.  He 
was  afterward  an  Apostle  in  the  Mormon  Church. 

We  did  not  talk  the  goods.  We  were  out  buying 
cattle  and  paying  for  them  in  cash  and  goods.  In  some 
places  we  paid  one-half  cash;  at  others  one-third  and 
the  balance  in  goods,  just  as  we  could  maek  the  bargain. 

We  went  as  far  south  as  Filmore  and  when  we  got 
through  there  we  had  all  the  goods  sold.  We  bought  cat- 
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tie  at  Lehi,  American  Fork,  Provo,  Springville,  Salt 
Creek,  now  Nephi,  Round  Valley,  and  all  along.  We 
did  business  only  with  merchants,  and  in  most  places 
they  were  also  Bishops  of  the  ward,  and  people  owed 
them  store  bills  and  church  tithing  and  had  cattle  to 
sell. 

It  was  a  fine  chance  to  collect  old  accounts.  I  did 
best  at  Provo.  There  my  old  friend,  Bishop  Miller,  an- 
nounced the  business  at  meeting  on  Sunday  and  by  Tues- 
day there  were  1,500  head  of  cattle  in  corrals  in  Provo, 
or  herded  in  the  edge  of  town  for  me  to  choose  from. 

Moses  Thatcher  kept  the  books  and  handled  the  ac- 
counts. I  selected  the  cattle  and  set  the  price  I  would 
pay.  Bishop  Miller  followed  up  with  one  of  his  clerks 
and  advised  with  the  cattle  owners  as  to  whether  he 
had  better  accept  or  not. 

We  would  walk  along  to  where  some  farmer,  per- 
haps a  Danishman,  was  holding  his  little  herd  of  cattle 
in  a  corner  of  the  tithing  yard  corral  and  he  would  jerk 
off  his  cap  and  say,  "Dees  haar  bees  my  cattle.  Beeshup." 

I  would  size  up  his  bunch  and  say,  "We'll  take  that 
two-year-old,  and  that  three-year-old  and  if  he  wants  to 
turn  that  old  cow  in  we  will  take  her.  That's  all  in 
that   bunch." 

Moses  Thatcher  would  make  a  note  of  the  cattle  se- 
lected, as  would  also  Miller's  clerk,  and  Miller  would 
have  a  little  talk  with  the  Danishman  and  say,  "Now, 
Pete,  you  had  better  sell  these  cattle,  and  gel  a  little 
money  and  settle  up  that  old  store  bill.  And  you  are 
away  behind  in  your  tithing,  and  you  kn  >\\    your  family 
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needs  a  lot  of  things  out  of  the  store  to  make  a  decent 
appearance  at  meeting." 

And  the  Danishman  would  say,  "aw!  aw!  Das  is  all 
right,  Beeshup;  I  sell  him."  And  we  would  go  on  to  the 
next. 

In  one  day  at  Provo  I  bought  over  500  head  of  cat- 
tle, just  pointing  them  out  as  I  walked  along. 

As  fast  as  the  cattle  were  turned  over  I  sent  them 
north  with  men  who  herded  them  at  Garfield  Beach  and 
in  the  country  to  the  west.  That  country  was  all  open 
pasture  land  and  good  feed  was  plenty. 

By  September  1st  I  had  all  the  goods  traded  off  and 
had  nearly  6,000  head  of  cattle,  big  and  little,  bunched 
around  Garfield  Beach.  I  also  bought  horses  and 
wagons  on  the  same  terms  as  the  cattle.  One  thing  that 
had  expedited  these  sales  was  the  fact  that  I  allowed  the 
merchants  who  handled  the  goods  a  commission  of  one 
dollar  a  head  on  all  the  cattle  I  accepted  to  cover  cost 
of  bookkeeping. 

XLVI 

About  the  last  of  September,  1867,  I  started  for 
California  with  near  6,000  head  of  cattle  all  in  one  big 
herd.  We  had  eighty  horses  and  four  wagons  with  oxen 
to  haul  supplies,  and  a  force  of  twenty  men. 

We  followed  the  old  stage  route  most  of  the  way, 
Fish  Springs,  Deep  Creek,  Steptoe  Valley,  Egan  Can- 
yon, Austin,  on  the  Reese  River,  Mammoth  and  Walker 
Lake.  The  feed  was  fine  all  the  way.  We  had  no  trou- 
ble with  Indians. 

When  we  reached  Walker  Lake  I  found  that  heavy 
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snows  had  fallen  earlier  than  usual  on  the  passes  over 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range  and  decided  to  winter  in  Ne- 
vada. I  rented  the  Walker  Lake  Indian  reservation  for 
the  winter,  paying  $1,000  in  gold  as  grass  money. 

As  I  needed  only  about  four  men  to  watch  the  cat- 
tle during  the  winter  I  decided  to  pay  off  the  balance 
and  went  into  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  with  the  Indian 
agent  to  get  my  money.  I  telegraphed  for  money  to 
John  W.  Kerr.  All  my  money  was  tied  up  in  the  cattle. 
Word  came  back  from  Salt  Lake  that  Kerr  was  not  in 
town.  He  was  at  the  Silver  Reef  mine  down  in  southern 
Utah. 

So  I  went  into  the  Bank  of  California  to  borrow 
$2,500.  The  President  was  named  Sharon.  The  Indian 
Agent  identified  me.  I  told  my  story  and  asked  for 
$2,500.  I  was  a  pretty  tough  looking  specimen  after 
six  weeks  on  the  trail.  He  looked  me  over  and  then 
chopped  me  down,  "I  can't  let  you  have  it,"  he  said, 
and  walked   away  from  the  counter. 

The  Cashier,  who  sat  near,  called  to  me  as  I  was 
going  out,  "Come  in  tomorrow  morning,"  he  said,  "I'll 
see  if  we  can't  fix  you  up.  I've  got  that  much  myself." 
His  name  was  Webster  and  the  next  morning  I  got  the 
$2,500  and  paid  off  my  men  who  all  came  up  to  Virginia 
City  to  work  around  the  mines. 

But  I  got  even  with  Sharon.  I  had  brought  with 
me  two  trotting  horses  I  had  picked  up  in  Utah,  thai 
could  do  a  mile  in  about  three  minutes,  also  a  $400 
buggy  I  had  trailed  behind  a  wagon.  1  brought  the 
horses  and  buggy  up  to  \  irginia  City  and  put  them  into 
Church's  livery  stable. 
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Sharon  also  had  a  team  of  fast  steppers  in  the  same 
stable  and  every  day  he  would  drive  them  out  to  Gold 
Hill  and  back,  taking  with  him  distinguished  visitors  and 
lady  friends  and  customers. 

I  waited  till  my  team  was  rested  and  fed  up  and 
then  every  time  Sharon  ordered  out  his  team  Church 
would  harness  mine  and  send  for  me.  I  would  take 
the  Indian  Agent  or  some  other  friend  and  hustle  out  to 
Gold  Hill  and  catch  up  with  Sharon.  Coming  back  I 
would  lay  my  team  right  along  side  of  him  until  we 
got  back  into  town  and  then  I  would  let  my  trotters 
go  and  they  would  sail  right  around  Sharon  and  give 
him  the  dust  for  about  three  blocks,  through  the  business 
part  of  town. 

It  pleased  me  very  much  and  tickled  the  people  of 
Virginia  City  immensely.  It  got  to  be  a  daily  spectacle, 
and  when  my  team  came  in  ahead  of  Sharon's  the  crowd 
would  cheer.  They  lined  up  every  afternoon  to  see  the 
horse  race  between  Sharon's  steppers  and  the  team  owned 
by  the  "cattleman  from  Utah." 

Sharon  would  get  mad  and  touch  his  team  up  so 
hard  they  would  break  gait  and  then  he  would  jerk  and 
saw  and  lash  them  and  get  red  in  the  face.  And  the 
madder  he  got  the  louder  the  people  would  cheer. 

Finally  Sharon  got  so  sore  he  would  not  order  out 
his  team  and  after  a  few  days  I  got  a  tip  that  he  would 
send  a  man  around  to  buy  my  span  from  me.  So  I  saw 
him  coming  first  and  held  the  price  stiff  for  $3,000  for 
horses,  harness  and  buggy,  and  got  it.  After  that  Sharon 
drove  my  team  on  his  trips  to  Gold  Hill.  And  I  had 
no  trouble  in  paying  the  bank  what  I  owed  it. 
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XL  VII 

Among  the  6,000  cattle  I  wintered  in  Nevada,  in 
1867  and  1868  were  nearly  2,000  head  that  had  been 
work  oxen,  but  all  they  had  done  was  to  make  one  haul 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  Utah,  and  most  of  them  had 
run  on  pasture  for  two  or  three  years  until  they  got  big 
and  fat. 

As  there  was  a  god  deal  of  freighting  going  on  in 
Nevada,  bringing  supplies  to  Virginia  City,  Carson  City 
and  other  mining  camps,  I  found  a  very  heavy  sale  for 
these  work  oxen. 

I  sold  400  head  of  them  at  different  times  as  work 
oxen  to  freighters.  Of  course,  they  picked  out  the  best, 
but  I  got  $100  a  head  for  them  in  gold.  I  also  sold  the 
Quartermaster  of  Fort  Churchill  500  head  of  the  small 
ones  for  beef  at  $75  a  head. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1868  I  began  to  sell  some 
to  the  Butchers'  Association.  This  was  a  combine  of 
butchers,  of  which  Abe  Strauss  and  Dick  Carmen  were 
members.  They  had  the  contract  with  the  mines  "on  the 
Comstock."  This  contract  with  the  mines  gave  them  vir- 
tually a  monopoly  of  the  business  in  Nevada. 

After  they  had  been  dickering  for  some  time  it  be- 
gan to  dawn  on  me  that  they  were  under  the  impression 
that  I  had  to  sell,  and  I  commenced  to  look  around  and 
see  what  other  fat  cattle  there  were  in  the  country.  I 
found  a  man  who  had  eighty  and  another  ninety.  So  I 
just  bought  up  these  two  herds. 

Then  I  announced  that  1  was  going  to  move  all  niv 
cattle  over  into  California   as   soon    as   the   sno*    Would 
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permit.  I  began  to  hire  men  and  round  up  the  cattle 
and  get  ready  to  move. 

The  Butchers'  Association  got  interested  then  and 
made  me  an  offer.  I  finally  closed  with  them  at  the  rate 
of  $46.50  "all  round"  for  each  head  of  cattle.  In  count- 
ing the  cattle  we  counted  the  calves,  yearlings,  four 
wagons,  the  horses,  harness,  saddles  and  two  camp  dogs, 
each  and  all  were  counted  as  cattle,  and  sold  at  $46.5C 
a  piece. 

I  took  pay  in  coin  which  I  sold  at  a  premium  of 
451/2  Per  cent  f°r  greenbacks  and  had  the  money  trans- 
ferred to  Isaac  Kerr  &  Co.,  in  New  York. 

We,  that  is  John  W.  Kerr,  Governor  Durkee  and 
myself,  had  each  $100,000  in  cash  at  the  close  of  this 
transaction. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1867  some  of  the  Walker  Lake 
Indians  went  on  the  warpath.  They  made  it  pretty  hot 
for  my  friend,  the  Indian  Agent,  for  a  day  or  so.  Thei. 
he  sent  up  to  Fort  Churchill  for  soldiers  and  the  hostile 
braves  took  to  the  hills  west  of  the  Lake. 

A  lieutenant  and  six  men  came  down  from  the  fort 
to  arrest  these  hostiles  and  the  friendly  Indians  told  the 
agent  that  the  bad  Indians  had  escaped.  The  lieutenant 
impressed  four  civilians,  including  myself,  into  the  ser- 
vice and  we  started  out  to  run  the  hostiles  down  and  bring 
them  back  to  the  reservation. 

We  found  the  trail  and  followed  it  up  into  the  moun- 
tains. We  finally  located  them  in  the  timber  where  we 
found  they  had  built  a  fort  of  logs  and  proposed  to  make 
a  fight. 
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We  made  a  camp  and  left  the  cook  in  charge  and 
.  then  went  up  on  the  hill  to  get  those  Indians. 

There  were  six  Indians  in  the  fort  and  we  killed 
two  and  captured  two  and  two  got  away.  We  handcuffed 
the  two  prisoners  together  and  took  them  back  down 
the  hill  to  camp. 

Then  the  lieutenant  said,  "Let's  go  back  and  get  the 
other  two  while  we  are  at  it,"  and  back  up  the  hill  we 
went  leaving  the  two  prisoners  in  charge  of  the  cook. 
We  followed  the  trail  of  the  two  who  had  escaped  until 
nearly  dark  and  then  went  back  to  camp.  The  cook  was 
all  alone. 

"Where  are  those  two  Indians  we  left  with  you?" 
demanded  the  lieutenant. 

The  cook  was  getting  supper  and  just  waved  his 
hand.  "They  are  down  the  trail  there,"  he  said,  and 
went  on  cooking. 

We  walked  about  100  feet  down  the  trail  and  there 
in  a  bunch  of  willows  were  the  two  prisoners,  still  stack- 
led  together,  but  dead,  each  with  a  bullet  hole  in  the 
head. 

The  lieutenant  stood  and  looked  at  the  bodies. 
"Great  Scott!"  he  said.  "That  cook  is  crazy.  The  men 
have  all  been  saving  he  was  crazy.  This  is  a  fine  mess. 
I'll  catch  hell  for  this." 

He  took  the  handcuffs  off  the  dead  Indians  and  we 
went  back  to  the  camp  fire.  "What  did  you  kill  those 
two  prisoners  for?"  he  demanded  of  the  cook. 

"I  took  'em  down  the  trail  to  i  arr}  some  dead  limbs 
up  for  the  fire,'1  he  said,  "and  they  wouldn't  pick  it  up; 
wouldn't  carry  it.  bo  1  shot  Vm." 
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The  lieutenant  groaned,  "crazy  as  a  loon,"  he  said 
to  me.     "This  is  a  fine  mess." 

We  were  all  hungry,  but  I  for  jane,  did  not  relish 
that  meal.  I  never  did  know  just  what  report  the  lieu- 
tenant and  the  Indian  Agent  made  to  the  respective  de- 
partments. 

XL  VIII 

At  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  everyone  gambled  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  There  was  a  different  business  atmos- 
phere at  Virginia  City,  Montana.  It  must  have  been  the 
California  influence.  Nobody  in  Nevada  ever  planned 
to  live  there  long,  to  make  their  home  there.  The  idea 
was  to  make  money — to  get  rich  in  Nevada,  if  possible, 
and  then  go  to  California  to  spend  it,  or,  as  they  all  said 
"to  go  below." 

The  miners  working  in  the  big  mines  all  bought 
stock  generally,  on  ten  per  cent  margins.  Some  made 
wonderful  winnings  but  most  of  them  lost.  There  was 
a  great  gathering  of  gamblers,  tinhorns,  swindlers,  pros- 
titutes, dancing  girls,  saloon  keepers,  and  adventurers  of 
both  sexes  in  Virginia  City,  all  buying  and  selling  mining 
stocks. 

There  was  no  "under  world."  Vice  and  all  kinds 
of  sin  were  open  and  above  board  and  were  the  rult 
and  not  the  exception  and  nobody  seemed  to  be  ashamed 
of  anything. 

Because  I  could  speak  French  I  got  acquainted  with 
several  Frenchmen.  I  remember  one  who  ate  at  the  same 
restaurant  that  I  patronized.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  "It 
os  great — ze  American  language.     I  read  in  de  pape  zat 
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Yellow  Jacket — he  boom.  So  I  buy  some.  I  put  in 
$1,000.  I  lose  de  mon.  Den  I  read  ze  Webster  dic- 
tionary, I  find  ze  boom  is  a  long  stick  to  fix  ze  sail  on  to 
catch  ze  wind.     It  is  great — ze  American  language." 

Another  Frenchman  of  my  acquaintance  there,  had 
a  quarrel  with  a  lawyer  named  Burley.  He  said  to  him, 
"Mr.  Burley,  you  have  me  insult.  Dis  is  my  house,  I 
invite  you  to  leave,  I  do  not  invite  you  to  return.  If 
you  return,  1  shot  you." 

Just  before  leaving  Nevada,  1  took  one  last  whack 
at  my  friend  Sharon.  He  had  an  expert  look  over  his 
team  of  trotters,  the  team  he  drove  before  he  bought 
mine,  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  them.  The  expert 
told  him  that  they  were  getting  old  and  that  their  front 
teeth  had  grown  out  so  long  that  their  grinder  teeth  no 
longer  met  and  that  the  front  teeth  should  be  filed  down, 
which  was  all  true.  So  Sharon  told  Church,  the  livery 
stable  man,  to  have  their  teeth  fixed  so  they  could  chew 
hay  to  better  advantage.  Church  asked  me  to  help  him. 
I  told  him  I  would  if  I  was  paid  for  it.  He  said,  "All 
right,  you  can  make  out  a  bill  for  your  services." 

I  helped  Church  with  the  job  and  then  made  out  a 
bill  to  Sharon  for  $50  for  "expert  horse  dentistry,"  and 
told  Church,  "You  tell  him  I  will  sue  him  if  he  doesn't 
pay." 

Sharon  was  astonished  at  the  size  of  the  bill  but  he 
paid  it.  1  thought  he  would  see  the  joke  and  refuse  t«i 
pay,  but  he  paid  it  like  a  little  man. 
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XLIX 

Just  before  I  left  New  York  state  to  come  West, 
I  left  Mr.  Carmen  and  went  to  live  with  an  old  farmer 
named  Polly,  who  lived  near  Morrisville,  New  York, 
close  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  opposite  to  Brock- 
ville,  Canada. 

Besides  farming  he  did  quite  a  business  in  handling 
horses.  He  bought  and  sold  horses  of  all  kinds  and 
some  he  smuggled  in  from  Canada  across  the  river.  I 
was  too  young  to  know  any  better,  so  I  helped  in  this 
horse  smuggling. 

There  was  a  duty  of  $25  a  head,  levied  by  the 
Canadian  Government  to  keep  horses  from  being  shipped 
out  of  that  country  into  the  United  States.  My  boss 
could  buy  good  "Canadian  ponies,"  weighing  1,000 
pounds,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  for  $15  to  $20 
apiece  and  the  minute  he  got  them  across  the  river  they 
were  worth  $50  to  $75. 

To  get  across  the  river  without  paying  the  duty  was 
the  main  problem.  It  was  easy  enough  when  the  St. 
Lawrence  was  frozen  over,  but  even  then  we  had  to  watch 
the  Canadian  customs  officers. 

At  some  places  the  customs  collectors  had  stations 
along  the  river  every  mile  or  so  and  maintained  a  kind 
of  patrol.  But  they  could  not  stop  all  the  smuggling. 
Everybody  on  both  sides  of  the  line  did  a  little  smuggling 
at  times,  and  seemed  to  think  it  all  right.  It  was  wrong, 
of  course,  to  get  caught. 

Sometimes  it  was  a  case  of  goods  being  smuggled 
from  this  country  into  Canada  and  the  next  time  it  was 
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coming  the  other  way.  If  people  were  not  personally 
interested  in  what  was  being  put  over  the  line,  it  Was 
polite  to  look  the  other  way  and  say  nothing. 

My  boss  would  take  me  and  his  own  son,  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  over  to  Canada  with  him  on  his  buying  trips  and 
turn  the  horses  over  to  us,  as  he  bought  them,  and  we 
were  supposed  to  drive  them  across  the  river. 

Sometimes  he  paid  the  tax,  when  he  could  not  help 
it,  but  generally  we  would  find  where  the  weak  spots 
were  in  the  customs  patrol,  and  herd  the  horses  down 
to  the  river  and  if  not  interrupted,  would  rush  them 
across  the  ice  to  the  New  York  side. 

On  one  occasion,  we  got  the  horses  within  a  mile 
of  the  river  and  the  old  man  Polly  went  to  hunt  up  the 
customs  guard.  I  followed  him.  He  found  the  guard 
and  engaged  him  in  consultation. 

I  sat  on  my  horse  at  a  safe  distance  and  watched. 
Suddenly  I  saw  him  give  the  signal  that  the  "coast  was 
clear."  He  did  it,  as  agreed,  by  lifting  his  hat  and 
scratching  his  head. 

I   at  once  turned  my  horse   and   rode  back  to  the 
horses  and  we  crowded  them  up  to  the  river  and  aci — 
the  ice.     That  time  we  put  about  twenty-five  head  aci 
without  paying  the  duty. 

It  was  not  exactly  nice  work  for  a  fourteen-year-old 
boy,  but  it  was  exciting  and  I  enjoyed  the  work,  and  a-  1 
have  stated,  everybody  did  it. 


One  of  the  bad  habits  I   learned  while  smuggling 
horses  over  tlic  line  from  Canada,  waa  a  liking  for  cock 
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fighting.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  cock  fighting  in 
Canada  sixty-five  years  ago. 

From  that  time  on  I  was  never  without  a  pair  of 
steel  spurs  in  my  pocket  until  about  thirty  years  ago 
when  the  laws  against  that  kind  of  sport  became  very 
stringent. 

I  paricipated  in  cock  fighting  in  nearly  every  state 
in  the  West.  I  had  some  great  experiences  in  California 
and  some  in  Utah.  One  of  the  promoters  of  the  sport 
was  a  wealthy  land  dealer  named  D.  P.  Tarpy  of  Salt 
Lake. 

We  imported  two  Irish  Gray  cocks  from  California 
and  in  a  main  that  attracted  a  big  crowd  we  cleaned  up 
the  Salt  Lake  sports,  including  my  good  friend,  Sharp 
Walker. 

But  it  was  while  I  was  in  Nevada,  in  1868,  that 
I  saw  most  of  that  game.  Nevada  was  crazy  on  cock 
fighting.  The  leading  bankers  and  business  men  attended 
the  fights  and  entered  roosters. 

My  friend,  the  Indian  agent  of  the  Walker  Lake 
reservation,  went  with  me  to  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  on 
one  occasion  and  we  paid  good  money  to  get  into  a 
building  where  they  had  more  than  a  dozen  cock  fights. 

The  fighting  was  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  the 
pit  was  surrounded  by  a  canvass  wall  about  two  feet 
high,  around  which  the  sport  fans  sat. 

The  Indian  agent  and  I  sat  on  the  highest  seat  in 
the  rear  of  the  room  and  watched  the  game.  Finally 
a  boy  who  had  a  rooster  in  a  sack  pulled  at  my  coat 
sleeve  and  wanted  to  sell  me  a  fighting  rooster. 

He  was  a  little  fellow  but  I  liked  the  way  he  stood 
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up  straight  and  I  called  the  Indian  agent's  attention  to 
his  good  points. 

"If  I  had  some  steel  spurs,  I  would  buy  him,"  he 
said. 

I  reached  in  my  vest  pocket  and  got  out  a  pair  of 
spurs  and  gave  him  and  he  bought  the  rooster  from  the 
boy. 

When  he  entered  his  rooster  it  was  pitted  against  a 
fancy  cock  owned  by  Sharon,  of  the  Bank  of  California. 
The  roosters  fought  about  thirty  seconds  and  then  our 
rooster  drove  a  spur  through  the  head  of  Sharon's  rooster. 
We  won  $100  on  that  deal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  they  had  what 
they  called  the  "battle  royal,"  each  owner  of  a  defeated 
bird  threw  his  rooster  and  a  $20  gold  piece  into  the 
cock  pit  and  the  rooster  that  stayed  the  longest  would 
win  all  the  money.  Some  of  the  rosters  would  fly 
right  out  the  first  thing. 

Just  before  the  wind-up  of  that  evening's  doings  our 
boy  came  around  with  another  rooster.  This  was  a 
big  game  cock  but  he  was  blind  as  a  result  of  his  numer- 
ous battles.     The  boy  wanted  a  dollar  for  him. 

To  please  the  boy  I  bought  him  and  entered  him 
in  the  "battle  royal."  Sharon  had  a  rooster  in  the  pit 
and  so  did  several  others.  My  big  rooster  as  soon  as 
he  found  himself  in  the  cock-pit  did  his  best  to  run 
away.  He  ran  around  and  round  in  the  pit  and  the 
other  roosters  thinking  he  was  running  alter  them  ;".<>t 
excited  and  one  after  another  flew  out  of  the  pit,  Leavi 
my  rooster  the  sole  survivor  and  $80  in  cold  on  tli  % 
floor. 
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I  picked  up  the  gold  and  Sharon  picked  up  my 
rooster  and  examined  him.  "Look  at  this,"  he  said, 
"That  damn  Mormon  cattleman  has  licked  us  all  with 
a  blind  rooster." 

LI 

About  the  fifteen  of  May,  1868,  I  got  everything 
settled  up  in  Nevada  and  went  back  to  Salt  Lake  City  on 
the  stage.  At  the  time  I  got  there  the  Union  Pacific  was 
being  graded  west  of  Green  River,  Wyoming.  I  heard 
that  there  was  a  contract  to  be  let  in  a  short  time  to 
furnish  beef  to  the  grading  and  track  laying  camps  and 
decided  to  try  for  it. 

I  bought  an  outfit  consisting  of  good  large  tents, 
provisions,  wagons,  and  teams  and  hired  a  good  cook  and 
his  wife  to  wait  on  the  table  and  went  over  to  Wyoming 
and  made  camp  at  a  place  afterward  called  Beartown, 
about  thirteen  miles  east  of  Evanston. 

I  devoted  myself  to  getting  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tractors and  the  foreman  of  the  gangs.  Among  the 
grading  contractors  were  Noonen  &  Orr,  W.  W.  Riter 
&  Chrisman  Bros.,  and  Cheeseborough  &  Magee. 

There  was  also  my  old  Montana  friends,  Coe  & 
Carter,  who  were  contracting  to  furnish  ties.  Harper  was 
foreman  of  the  gang  laying  the  ties.  Carmicheal  was 
another  big  contractor. 

I  remember  Bates,  engineer  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion. The  Pacific  Lumber  Company,  of  which  Van  Tassel 
of  Cheyenne  was  manager.  Also,  Oliver  Durant,  vice- 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific,  who  was  actively  super- 
vising the  work  and  also  was  supposed  to  be  interested 
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with  Stuttering  Brown,  a  contractor,  hauling  supplies  to 
the  camp. 

I  set  up  the  best  meals  and  the  best  liquid  refresh- 
ments to  be  had  west  of  Omaha,  at  my  restaurant  and 
whenever  any  of  the  big  fellows  came  along  we  put  on 
extra  dishes,  wine  and  Havana  cigars  and  I  kept  an- 
nouncing that  I  wanted  the  beef  contract.  I  soon  had 
most  of  the  foremen  on  my  side. 

About  this  time  Bill  Jennings  sent  in  a  herd  of 
beef  cattle  to  Spring  Valley  and  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  bid  on  the  contract.  So  I  got  my  new  friends 
together  and  talked  it  over  and  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should  have  the  contract  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  The 
day  that  the  contract  was  to  be  given  out,  Bill  Jennings 
came  on  the  stage  with  some  of  his  Salt  Lake  friendi 
and  stopped  at  my  place  for  dinner. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  dinner,  Harper,  foreman  of 
the  tie  camp,  got  up  and  said  he  wished  to  announce' 
that  "no  bids"  for  beef  would  be  received  as  the  contract 
had  already  been  let  privately  to  Mr.  Toponce." 

My  old  friend,  Bill  Jennings,  was  pretty  blue.  He 
had  expected  to  bid  as  low  as  six  cents  to  gel  the  con- 
tract. After  dinner  lie  came  to  me  and  wanted  to  sell 
me  his  cattle.  We  went  out  and  looked  at  them  and  I 
made  him  an  offer. 

He  did  not  want  to  take  it,  but  I  reminded  him 
that  one  time  when  freighting  to  Montana,  1  had  con- 
tracted with  him  for  flour  at  $24  a  hundred  and  when  the 
price  had  raised  he  had  repudiated  the  agreement  and 
when  1  had  sued  him  he  had  beaten  me  before  a  Mor« 
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mon  Judge  and  now  I  told  him  the  shoe  was  on  the  other 
foot. 

So  I  bought  1,005  head  of  cattle  and  fifteen  horses 
for  $30,000.  Paid  $15,000  cash  and  $16,000  on  sixty 
days'  time.  Later  he  discounted  the  note  six  per  cent  for 
cash. 

I  had  the  contract  to  supply  the  camps  from  the 
east  head  of  the  big  tunnel  at  Carter's  Station.  It  lasted 
ninety-seven  days,  however,  as  when  they  finished  the 
work  at  Wasatch,  near  the  Utah  line,  my  contract  was 
finished.  Brigham  Young  had  the  contract  for  grading 
west  from  Wasatch  to  Uintah  at  the  mouth  of  Weber 
Canyon,  that  being  the  end  of  the  track  for  sometime. 

When  mv  contract  was  finished  on  the  beef  I  was 
in  Salt  Lake  for  a  few  days  stopping  at  the  Salt  Lake 
House.  In  the  room  next  to  mine  I  heard  Oliver  Durant 
and  Stuttering  Brown  settling  up  their  accounts. 

Durant  said,  "How  is  this  Brown?  When  we  first 
started  in  you  had  four  mules  and  I  had  sixteen,  now 
you  claim  all  the  mules.    How  do  you  account  for  that?" 

Brown  replied,  "Bib-bib-bib  because  I'm  a  sis-sis- 
sis-  smarter  man  than  you  bib-bib-bib-be.     That's  all." 

LH 

When  I  still  had  the  beef  contract  I  was  camped  on 
the  south  side  of  the  track  at  a  sulphur  spring  across 
from  Beartown.  Down  the  track  east  about  600  feet  was 
a  cold  water  spring  and  there  the  editor  of  the  Beartown 
paper  had  his  tent. 

One  of  the  contracting  firms  was  Cheeseborough  & 
Magee.     They  had  a  grading  contract  and  the  toughest 
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gang  on  the  road.  Magee  was  hard  boiled  and  when  a 
bunch  of  the  men  saw  him  coming  they  would  say  to 
each  other,  "Lookout,  here  comes  Cinny,"  and  then  they 
would  make  the  dirt  fly. 

Magee  would  size  up  the  work  done  and  if  he  was 
dissatisfied  he  would  knock  a  pick  off  the  handle  and  use 
the  pick  handle  as  a  club,  and  knock  two  or  three  of  then, 
down.  They  were  nearly  all  Irish  and  they  seemed  to 
think  it  was  all  right. 

One  day  a  gang  of  graders  came  to  town  and  got 
drunk  and  raised  such  a  row  that  the  city  marshal  arrest- 
ed three  of  them  and  put  them  in  the  lock-up,  a  little 
new  cabin  just  built  of  green  logs. 

Next  day  the  paper  come  out  with  an  article  saying 
that  "Beartown  had  stood  enough  from  the  rowdy  and 
criminal  element  and  it  was  time  to  call  a  halt."  And 
more  just  like  it. 

The  next  morning  I  saw  about  fifty  of  the  Cheese- 
borough  and  Magee  outfit  coming  along  the  track.  They 
had  read  the  paper.  The  leaders  had  ropes  in  their 
hands  and  they  called  out  as  they  passed  me  that  they 
were  going  to  hang  the  editor. 

There  was  a  mule  standing  readv  saddled  at  the  door 
of  my  tent  and  I  jumped  on  him  and  raced  down  to  the 
editor's  tent.  The  crowd  got  to  the  front  door  as  I  got 
to  the  back  of  the  tent,  I  cut  a  long  slit  in  the  back 
of  the  tent  with  my  knife  and  got  him  out  on  the  mule 
and  he  escaped. 

They  simply  ruined  that  printing  office  and  you 
depend  on  it,  I  did  nothing  to  interfere  further.    Then 
they  went  across  the  grade  into  town.    The  business  men 
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locked  their  stores  and  about  a  dozen  got  together  in 
Nuckles  store  with  rifles  to  defend  themselves. 

The  leader  of  the  mob  was  a  man  named  Tom  Smith. 
He  led  them  to  the  lock-up  and  they  tried  to  liberate  the 
prisoners.  They  tried  to  burn  the  jail  but  the  logs  were 
too  green. 

The  mob  run  the  town  from  eight  o'clock  to  four 
in  the  afternoon,  getting  drunker  and  more  dangerous 
all  the  time.  About  four,  Smith  knocked  on  the  door  of 
Nuckles  store  and  when  the  proprietor  opened  the  door  a 
little  and  advised  them  to  get  out  of  town  Smith  shot  him 
in  the  leg. 

Then  the  shooting  became  general.  It  was  a  regular 
battle.  The  men  with  rifles  barricaded  in  the  store 
opened  up  and  swept  the  streets.  Seventeen  men  were 
killed  in  the  mob  and  as  many  more  were  wounded,  some 
of  whom  died. 

Some  people  called  it  a  massacre,  but  it  had  a  good 
effect  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Vigilantes"  in  Mon- 
tana there  was  an  end  to  the  rough  stuff  on  the  Union 
Pacific. 

The  graves  of  those  killed  in  the  Beartown  fight,  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  Union  Pacific 
track  just  east  of  Hilliard  Station. 

In  regard  to  the  Vigilantes,  in  the  early  days  in 
Montana.  I  don't  think  they  made  any  mistake  in  hang- 
ing' anybody.  The  only  mistake  they  made  was  that 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  those  whom  they  merely  banished 
should  have  been  hung  instead,  as  quite  a  number  of 
these  men  were  finally  hung  on  the  Union  Pacific  road, 
during  its  construction. 
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I  got  up  one  morning  at  my  camp  near  Beartown, 
Wyoming,  and  noticed  something  hanging  from  a  tripod 
near  the  railroad  track,  and  I  walked  down  to  see  what 
it  was.  It  was  three  of  those  fellows,  who  I  knew  had 
been  banished  from  Montana  in  1864,  with  a  little  tag 
pinned  on  their  coat,  which  read,  "Warning  to  the  road 
agents." 

I  have  heard  of  several  others  being  hung  along  the 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  both  east  and  west,  and 
it  always  had  a  good  effect. 

I  think  that  the  only  thing  that  had  made  Montana 
what  it  is  now,  was  the  Vigilantes  getting  rid  of  that 
element  who  wouldn't  do  anything,  or  let  others  do  any- 
thing except  rob  and  plunder. 

Montana,  for  ten  years  after  1864,  was  the  quietest 
state  in  the  West.  People  could  then  travel  and  go  any- 
where without  being  molested.  All  that  they  had  to  look 
out  for  was  the  Indians.  The  word  went  out  all  ovei 
the  country  in  regard  to  the  Vigilantes  in  Montana  that 
it  was  no  place  for  the  toughs  to  congregate. 

LIII 

About  this  time  I  purchased  from  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Company  seventy-nine  wagons  and  six  yoke  of  oxen  to 
the  wagon.  As  the  railroad  was  pushed  WYst  thr  Wells- 
Fargo  staging  business  was  closed  out  and  they  had  no 
further  use  for  the  wagons  and  cattle  and  I  got  them 
cheap.     I  bought  all  they  had. 

In  July,   1868.  John   W.   Kerr,  Governor   Durkee 
and  Bill  Kiskaden,  uncle  of  Maude   \dams,  the  actre 
took  a  contract  to  furnish    loo. 000  ties  to  the   Union 
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Pacific  to  be  delivered  at  Hilliard,  Wyoming.  They  had 
the  ties  cut  on  the  headwaters  of  Bear  River,  I  think  they 
got  80  cents  apiece  for  them. 

Kiskaden  wanted  to  sell  out  so  I  bought  his  one- 
third  interest.  We  got  part  cash  for  the  ties  and  the 
balance  in  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  due  in  fifty  years. 
They  were  not  the  bonds  issued  by  the  Government  but 
the  bonds  the  railroad  were  allowed  to  issue  later.  I 
think  their  market  value  was  about  fifteen  cents.  They 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  John  W.  Kerr. 

One  of  my  best  friends  in  Wyoming  was  a  rancher 
named  Byrne,  who  owned  quite  a  fine  place  at  Pied- 
mont, before  the  Union  Pacific  was  built  through  there. 
I  often  stayed  all  night  with  him  and  each  visit  was  good 
for  a  big  argument  on  Mormonism. 

He  read  a  great  deal  and  was  well  posted  on  the 
Bible.  We  would  sit  up  half  the  night  arguing.  One 
night  we  were  discussing  the  laws  of  Moses.  He  thought 
Moses  was  almost  as  great  a  man  as  the  prophet,  Joseph 
Smith. 

"Now  Byrnes,"  I  says  to  him,  just  to  keep  the  argu- 
ment going,  "It  looks  to  me  as  if  Moses  was  a  grafter." 

He  blew  up  right  away.  "How  do  you  make  that 
out?"  he  says. 

"Well,  here,"  I  says,  "listen.  Moses  went  up  into 
the  mountain  to  get  the  ten  commandments,  and  when 
he  was  gone  Aaron  had  the  Children  of  Israel  turn  in 
all  their  gold  to  him  and  he  melted  it  down  and  made  a 
golden  calf  to  worship.    That  right?" 

"Sure,"  he  says. 

"And  then  Moses  came  back  and  when  he  saw  the 
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golden  calf  he  took  an  ax  and  hacked  it  all  to  pieces. 
That  right?" 

"Exactly,"  he  says. 

"Now  then,"  I  says,  "what  became  of  those  pieces? 
Those  gold  chips?" 

He  scratched  his  head,  "I  suppose,"  he  said,  "That 
the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  turn  the  gold  back 
to  the  people  that  contributed  it  in  the  first  place." 

"The  Bible  doesn't  say  what  was  done  with  the  gold," 
I  said. 

"0  yes,  it  does,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  you  find  it,"  I  told  him. 

He  looked  and  looked  but  could  not  find  it.  "It's 
here,  some  place,"  he  said,  and  kept  on  looking. 

"What'll  you  do,"  I  said,  "If  you  never  do  find  it?" 

He  jumped  up  and  began  waving  his  arms.  "What 
will  I  do?"  he  yelled.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  If 
I  don't  find  a  full  explanation  of  what  became  of  that 
gold,  I'll  leave  the  Mormon  Church.     You  hear  me?" 

Years  afterward  I  met  him  in  Ogden.  He  had  moved 
to  Utah.  "Did  you  find  out  about  that  gold?"  I  asked 
him. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "And  I've  left  the  Mormon 
Church." 

uv 

I  finished  the  beef  contract  with  the  Union  Pacific 

in  the  early  part  of  October,  1868.  About  this  time  Jim 
Noonen  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  take  a  contract  to 
haul  out  of  the  timber  100. 000  ties  which  lie  had  CUl  and 
hewed  on  the  Bear  Kiver  between  Soda  Spun;-  and  Mont 
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pelier,  so  I  took  the  contract  to  haul  them  out  and  run 
them  down  the  Bear  River  to  Corinne,  Utah.  His  con- 
tract was  with  the  Central  Pacific  Company  and  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  must  deliver  them  at  Corinne  before 
the  iron  of  either  road  crossed  Bear  River.  I  started  an 
ox  team  outfit  of  over  fifty  teams  down  Bear  River  and 
got  the  ties  hauled  down  to  the  stream  all  right,  but 
the  river  froze  up  earlier  than  usual  and  froze  the  ties 
in  ice  all  along  from  Montpelier  to  Bear  River  Canyon 
and  I  could  not  get  them  to  Corinne,  on  time. 

The  Union  Pacific  iron  crossed  the  Bear  River  in 
April,  1869,  and  I  didn't  get  the  ties  out  of  the  river 
until  May  15th.  The  C.  P.  refused  to  take  the  ties.  We 
piled  them  up  on  the  river  bank  at  Corinne. 

Later  on  when  the  Utah  Northern,  a  narrow  gague 
road,  was  being  built  north  to  Cache  Valley  on  the  way 
to  Montana,  Moses  W.  Thatcher  bought  the  ties  paying 
for  them  in  more  Union  Pacific  bonds.  We  took 
$100,000  of  them  that  time  as  part  pay  and  the  balance 
in  cash. 

Of  this  tie  contract  I  owned  one-half  and  Kerr  & 
Durkee,  the  other  half.  All  of  these  bonds  were  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  taken  in  payment  for  ties, 
both  at  Hilliard,  Wyoming,  and  those  that  were  taken 
for  ties  at  Corinne,  Utah,  were  all  turned  over  to  Charles 
Durkee,  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  and  the  bonds 
have  not  been  paid  yet  so  far  as  I  know. 

Kerr  &  Durkee  owned  two-thirds  of  the  bonds  that 
we  got  for  the  ties  delivered  at  Hilliard,  and  I  owned 
the  other  third.     Of  the  ties  that  were  delivered  at  Co- 
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rinne,  Kerr  and  Durkee  owned  one-half  interest  and  I 
owned  the  other  half. 

When  my  teams  left  Bear  River  after  putting  in  the 
ties,  between  Soda  Springs  and  Montpelier,  I  loaded  them 
up  with  square  timbers  that  I  had  hewn  up  there,  and 
hauled  them  to  a  place  near  Corinne  to  build  a  house 
on  a  homestead  that  I  located  on  Section  34.  Township  13 
North,  Range  3  west,  now  owned  by  Jack  Rich.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  patents  that  was  ever  issued  on  land 
in  Utah  from  Salt  Lake  Land  Office.  The  land  is  located 
about  three  miles  north  of  Garland. 

LV 

In  April  and  May  of  1869,  Corinne  and  Blue  Creek 
were  pretty  lively  places.  At  the  latter  place  was  a  big 
construction  camp  generally  known  as  "Dead  Fall"  and 
spoken  of  by  some  as  "Hell's  Half  Acre." 

It  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  all  the  toughs  in  the 
west  had  gathered  there.  Every  form  of  vice  was  in  evi- 
dence. Drunkenness  and  gambling  were  the  mildest 
things  they  did.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  two  or  three 
men  to  be  shot  or  knifed  in  a  night. 

Back  at  Corinne,  the  "Burg  on  the  Bear,"  it  w  la 
every  bit  as  bad.  I  saw  there  a  tent  150  feet  long  and  50 
feet  wide,  crowded  with  gambling  tables  around  which 
hundreds  of  men  swarmed  day  and  night  betting  their 
money  on  every  imaginable  kind  of  game,  includi 
Meixcan  Montr  ami  Chinese  Fan  Tan. 

This  tent  had  followed  the  construction  gangl  Oil  the 
Union  Pacific  nearly   all   the  way  from  Omaha.     I  had 
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seen  it,  or  one  like  it,  at  Beartown,  near  Evanston, 
Wyoming. 

When  the  Golden  Spike  was  driven  and  the  con- 
struction work  stopped,  the  camp  on  Blue  Creek  dis- 
appeared and  there  was  no  trace  of  it  in  a  few  weeks. 
But  Corinne  survived.  The  boomers  picked  on  it  as  the 
coming  town  and  it  had  a  fairly  stable  population  of 
1,500  to  2,000  for  a  year  or  two. 

I  saw  the  Golden  Spike  driven  at  Promontory,  Utah, 
on  May  10th,  1869.  I  had  a  beef  contract  to  furnish 
meat  to  the  construction  camps  of  Benson  and  West. 
This  West  was  my  good  friend,  Bishop  Chauncey  W. 
West  of  Ogden.  They  had  a  grading  contract  with  the 
Central  Pacific  and  their  camp  was  near  Blue  Creek.  I 
also  furnished  beef  for  some  of  the  Union  Pacific  con- 
tractors. 

The  Golden  Spike  could  have  been  driven  a  couple 
of  weeks  earlier  than  it  was.  But  the  two  companies 
had  settled  on  Promontory  as  the  meeting  place  6ome 
days  prior  to  the  actual  meeting. 

The  Central  Pacific  had  been  planning  to  make  the 
junction  at  Ogden  as  to  be  in  touch  with  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  settlements  in  Utah.  But  the  Union  Pacific 
planned  to  lay  their  iron  as  far  west  as  Humboldt  Wells, 
in  Nevada,  and  had  most  of  their  grade  completed  that 
far  west. 

If  the  Union  Pacific  had  crowded  their  work  as  hard 
as  the  Central  Pacific  did  in  the  last  two  weeks  the  Golden 
Spike  would  have  been  driven  a  good  many  miles  to  the 
west.     The  Union  Pacific  employed  white  labor,  largely 
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Irish,  and  the  Central  Pacific  had  Chinese  labor.  The 
Irish  and  Chinese  met  on  Promontory  Hill. 

The  Union  Pacific  sold  to  the  Central  Pacific  fifty- 
six  miles  of  road,  which  brought  the  real  junction  back 
to  a  point  five  miles  north  of  the  Ogden  depot,  and 
then  leased  that  five  miles  to  the  Central  Pacific,  mak- 
ing Ogden  the  junction. 

On  the  last  day  only  about  100  feet  were  laid  and 
everybody  tried  to  have  a  hand  in  the  work.  I  took  a 
shovel  from  an  Irishman  and  threw  a  shovel  full  of  dirt 
on  the  ties  just  to  tell  about  it  afterward. 

A  special  train  from  the  west  brought  Governor  Le- 
land  Stanford  of  California  and  C.  P.  Huntington, 
Crocker,  Hopkins  and  lots  of  California  wine. 

Another  special  train  from  the  east  brought  Sidney 
Dillon,  General  Dodge,  T.  C.  Durant,  John  R.  Duff,  S. 
A.  Seymour,  a  lot  of  newspaper  men,  and  plenty  of  the 
best  brands  of  champagne. 

Another  train  made  up  at  Ogden  carried  the  band 
from  Fort  Douglas,  the  leadinir  men  of  Utah  Territory, 
and  a  small,  but  efficient  supply,  of  Valley  Tan. 

It  was  a  very  hilarious  occasion,  everybody  had 
all  they  wanted  to  drink  all  the  time.  Some  of  the  par- 
ticipants got  "sloppy"  and  these  were  not  all  Irish  and 
Chinese,  by  any  means. 

California  furnished  the  Golden  Spike.  Governor 
Tuttle  of  Nevada  furnished  one  of  silver.  General  Stan- 
ford presented  one  ^(  gold,  silver  and  iron  from  Arizona. 
The  last  tie  was  of  California  laurel. 

When  they  came  to  drive  the  last  spike.  Governoi 
Stanford,  presidenl  of  tin-  Central  Pacific,  took  the  sled 
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and  the  first  time  he  struck  he  missed  the  spike  and  hit 
the  rail. 

What  a  howl  went  up!  Irish,  Chinese,  Mexicans, 
and  everybody  yelled  with  delight.  Everybody  slapped 
everybody  else  on  the  back  and  yelled  "He  missed  it. 
Yee."  The  engineers  blew  the  whistles  and  rang  their 
bells.  Then  Stanford  tried  it  again  and  tapped  the  spike 
and  the  telegraph  operators  had  fixed  their  instruments 
so  that  the  tap  was  reported  in  all  the  offices,  east  and 
west,  and  set  bells  to  tapping  in  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities.  W.  N.  Shilling  was  one  of  the  telegraph  oper- 
ators. 

Then  Vice  President  T.  C.  Durant  of  the  Union 
Pacific  took  up  the  sledge  and  he  missed  the  spike  the 
first  time.  Then  everybody  slapped  everybody  else  again 
and  yelled,  "He  missed  it,  to,  yow!" 

It  was  a  great  occasion,  everyone  carried  off  sou- 
venirs and  there  are  enough  splinters  of  the  last  tie  in 
museums  to  make  a  good  bonfire.  When  the  connection 
was  finally  made  the  U.  P.  and  the  C.  P.  engineers  ran 
their  engines  up  until  their  pilots  touched.  Then  the 
engineers  shook  hands  and  had  their  pictures  taken  and 
each  broke  a  bottle  of  champagne  on  the  pilot  of  the 
other's  engine  and  had  their  pictures  taken  again. 

The  U.  P.  engine,  the  "Jupiter,"  was  driven  by  my 
good  friend,  George  Lashus,  who  still  lives  in  Ogden. 

Both  before  and  after  the  spike  driving  ceremony 
there  were  speeches,  which  were  cheered  heartily.  I  do 
not  remember  what  any  of  the  speakers  said  now,  but  I 
do  remember  that  there  was  a  great  abundance  of  cham- 
pagne. 
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LVI 

In  1870,  on  September  18th,  I  got  married  to  Mrs. 
Kate  Collins,  a  widow.  Her  maiden  name  was  Kate 
Beach.  Her  husband  got  killed  in  White  Pine,  Nevada. 
She  had  two  boys.  The  oldest,  John,  is  still  living.  The 
youngest  died  some  time  about  1873  or  1874.  My  wife 
was  the  fourth  white  child  born  in  Utah.  She  was  born 
in  the  old  fort  at  Salt  Lake  City,  November  19th,  1847, 
and  is  the  oldest  white  woman  born  in  Utah,  now  living. 

In  a  statement  written  especially  for  this  page,  Mrs. 
Toponce  says: 

"I  do  not  remember  my  father.  He  was  one  of  the 
band  of  men  that  Brigham  Young  chose  to  go  to  the  gold 
diggings  in  California,  late  in  1849.  He  never  returned. 
Somewhere  in  the  California  mountains  is  a  spot  my 
memory  shall  always  hold  sacred,  though  I  have  never 
seen  it.     It  is  my  father's  grave. 

"I  remember  well  the  first  beginning  of  the  great 
temple  and  also  when  the  temple  wall  was  built.  From 
the  top  of  this  wall  I  have  often  watched  the  men  at 
work  on  the  temple  and  have  watched  the  arrival  of  the 
trains  of  emigrants  which  came  rolling  down  into  the 
city  from  Emigration  Canyon.  Many  of  them  passed  on 
through  and  some  stayed  in  Utah. 

"When  I  was  a  small  child  I  often  sat  on  the  knee 
of  Brigham  Young  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  al  the  Lion 
House.  My  mother  finally  moved  to  Springville  where 
she  taught  school  and  managed  to  keep  her  little  band 
of  hardy  youngsters  together. 

"Our  family  consisted  of  mj   brother.    Ufred,  m\ 
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sister,  Sarah,  and  myself.  My  brother  died  when  I  was 
nine  years  old,  but  my  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Reed,  Btill 
lives  in  Osceola,  Nebraska. 

"One  of  the  things  of  greatest  interest  that  I  recall 
was  the  arrival  of  General  Johnston  and  his  army  in 
1858,  with  all  the  resulting  excitement. 

"When  I  was  a  girl  I  loved  animals  and  early 
learned  to  ride,  to  drive  horses  and  even  oxen.  The  mus- 
tang ponies  of  that  date  I  often  hitched  up  to  a  buck- 
board  and  drove  for  miles.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  I  could 
have  driven  anything  from  a  grasshopper  to  a  buffalo. 

"These  memories  are  very  dear  to  me  now.  But  in 
all,  the  thing  most  wonderful  to  me  is  that  when  we  pio- 
neers got  together  in  one  of  our  annual  reunions  there 
is  no  class  of  people  in  the  world  who  can  enjoy  them- 
selves as  we  do.  When  we  meet  the  old  spirit  is  revived. 
Everyone  is  kind  and  gentle  and  helpful  to  everyone 
else.    Happiness  is  supreme  among  us. 

"For  my  people,  I  am  glad  to  be  a  counterpart  of 
the  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  or  rather  the  last  of  the  first 
Mohicans. 

"Next  to  the  association  with  the  old  pioneers  I  have 
found  my  greatest  pleasure  in  the  Daughters  of  the  Pio- 
neers, in  the  Rebekah  Lodge,  in  the  Queen  Esther  Chap- 
ter, No.  4,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  of  Ogden,  of  which 
I  was  the  first  Worthy  Matron  in  1900." 

LVII 

After  the  railroads  were  built  into  the  valley  I  went 
into  the  live  stock  business,  raising  cattle  and  horses. 
For  five  or  six  years  I  furnished  nearly  all  the  beef  used 
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in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  made  my  home  for  the  most  part 
on  my  homestead  near  Garland,  Utah,  but  made  frequent 
trips  to  Salt  Lake. 

For  several  years,  Popper  &  Holstien,  who  run  a 
slaughter  house  where  Fort  Douglas  now  stands,  dressed 
the  meat  for  me  and  I  had  contracts  with  most  of  the 
butchers  to  furnish  them  meat,  so  that  I  had  nearly  a 
monopoly. 

At  that  time  the  old  market  house  was  in  existence. 
It  was  a  frame  structure  about  150  feet  long  and  built 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  on  First  South  Street  just 
west  of  Main  Street.  A  wide  walk  ran  down  the  center 
of  the  building  between  the  stalls  on  either  side. 

The  city  owned  the  Market  House  and  rented  the 
stalls  at  so  much  a  year  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  best 
stalls  were  at  the  east  end  of  the  building. 

There  was  plenty  of  pasture  land  in  those  days  and 
the  country  was  open  so  that  there  were  few  disputes 
about  grazing  privileges.  I  later  had  a  slaughter  house 
of  my  own  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  River  and  run 
a  butcher  shop  in  Salt  Lake  and  one  in  Bingham  Canyon 
up  to  about  1876. 

In  the  early  days  in  Salt  Lake,  from  1863  on,  I  had 
business  with  quite  a  lot  of  people  or  knew  them  Very 
well.     Among  them  were: 

Brigham  Young,  President  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
Brigham  Young,   Jr.,   and   Joseph   A.    Young,   who 
was  private  secretary  of  his  father,  Brigham  You] 

John  W.  Young,  who  was  a  railroad  contractor  and 

promoter. 

John  Taylor,  an  Apostle,  and  laier  President  of  the 

Church,  succeeding  Brigham  Young. 
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Heber  C.  Kimball,  Heber  Kimball,  Jr.,  David  Kim- 
ball and  William  Kimball,  all  prominent  in  the  dominant 
Church. 

Captain  Hooper,  member  of  Congress  from  Utah. 

George  Q.  Cannon,  also  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
for  many  years  a  counselor  to  the  president  of  the 
Church. 

Wilford  Woodruff,  who  succeeded  John  Taylor  as 
president  of  the  Church. 

Lorenzo  Snow,  who  succeeded  Wilford  Woodruff. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  who  was  President  Snow's  suc- 
cessor. 

Bishop  Hunter,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  very  promi- 
nent in  public  affairs. 

H.  S.  Eldridge,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Ogden  and  also  a  banker  in  Salt  Lake. 

Mayor  Wells,  Hyrum  Clawson,  Faramore  Little  and 
Hyde  Young. 

George  Teasdale  and  Samuel  Teasdale,  merchants. 

Kimball  and  Lawrence,  merchants. 

William  Jennings,  proprietor  of  the  Emporium. 

Fred  Auerbach  and  Alex  Auerbach,  general  mer- 
chandise. 

Seigel  and  Company,  merchants. 

Godbe  and  Pitts,  druggists. 

Walker  Bros.,  merchandise  and  banking. 

Bell  and  Livingston,  forwarding  business. 

Popper  and  Holstein,  butchers. 

John   Epsworth,  butcher. 

Bishop  Wolley,  of  the  Thirteenth  ward. 

Orson  Hyde  and  Orson  Pratt. 

Felix  Reinboldt,  a  barber,  later  in  Corinne  and 
Ogden. 

Christopher  Deihl,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 
Masonic  Grand  Lodge. 

Gilbert,  merchandise,  a  Gentile,  but  a  great  friend 
of  Brigham  Young. 
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John  W.  Kerr,  banker. 

F.  J.  Keisel,  later  in  Corinne  and  first  Gentile  mayor 
of  Ogden. 

Charles  W.  Durkee,  Governor  of  the  Territory  from 
1865  to  1870.  Left  Salt  Lake  in  1870  and  died  on  way 
to  Omaha. 

Hooper  and  Eldridge,  merchants. 

Josh  Billings,  who  has  been  an  employee  of  the  Salt 
Lake  post  office  for  the  past  52  years. 

Gen.  P.  E.  Connor,  who  came  to  Utah  in  1862  as 
Colonel  of  the  First  California  Volunteers. 

Colonel  Wood,  in  the  insurance  business. 

Major  Hempstead,  an  attorney. 

Peter   Dewey,   a   policeman. 

William  Hyde,  a  policeman. 

Peter  Clinton,  police  judge.  He  always  said,  "The 
case  is  a  hard  one.  The  law  will  have  to  fine  you  so 
and  so." 

Rich,  proprietor  of  the  Rich  Hotel. 

James  Townsend,  proprietor  of  Continental  Hotel 
on  Second  South  and  Temple  Streets. 

John   Paul,  a  butcher. 

John  Handley,  of  American  Fork. 

LVIII 

In  Salt  Lake,  from  1866  on.  there  was  a  boot  and 
shoe  store  run  by  William  Sloan,  and  known  as  the  "B 
Boot"  from  its  sign  hanging  over  the  sidewalk. 

I  gradually  acquired  an  interest  in  this  stock  and 
when  the  decree  went  into  effect  that  Mormons  should 
patronize  only  Mormon  stores.  Sloan  decided  to  do  as  1 
had  done  with  Kerr  and  Duiker's  stork  of  goods.  He 
loaded  up  several  wagons  arid  went  down  into  southern 
Utah  to  trade  them   for  cattle. 
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But  he  had  bad  luck.  The  Indians  got  after  him  and 
scared  him  out  and  he  found  he  could  do  no  business 
with  the  merchants  and  came  back  to  Salt  Lake.  He 
closed  the  "Big  Boot"  store  and  stored  his  goods. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1871,  we  shipped  the  goods 
to  Denver,  and  sold  a  one-third  interest  in  them  to  a  Jew 
named  Rothschild.  He  sent  them  down  to  Texas  and 
traded  them  for  cattle,  the  old  long-horn  kind,  paying 
some  cash.  He  had  them  trailed  to  Fort  Bent  on  the 
Arkansas,  and  then  up  to  a  point  near  Denver. 

He  sent  for  me  to  come  on  and  inspect  them  and 
when  I  got  there  he  took  me  out  where  the  cattle  were, 
nearly  9,000  of  them.  Then  he  announced  that  he  would 
only  pay  us  so  much  for  our  interest  making  a  very  low 
offer.  I  told  him  that  Sloan  and  I,  owning  two-thirds  of 
the  herd,  would  take  possession  and  would  later  settle 
with  him.  He  finally  sold  out  to  us,  or  rather  to  John  W. 
Kerr,  who  bought  his  interest. 

In  the  spring  of  1872,  we  trailed  most  of  the  cattle 
to  Idaho  and  rented  pasture  on  the  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation.  We  established  our  own  ranch  on  "Toponce 
Creek,"  near  Chesterfield  and  continued  the  business  for 
several  years. 

In  1879  I  sold  the  last  of  this  cattle  outfit  to  Sparks 
and  Tiernan,  who  moved  the  herd  to  Nevada.  Sparks 
was  afterward  Governor  of  Nevada. 

It  was  while  I  was  in  Denver  in  1872,  that  I  renewed 
acquaintance  with  Bill  Nye,  the  humorist.  I  had  known 
him,  both  in  Laramie,  Wyoming,  where  he  edited  the 
Boomerang,  and  in  Salt  Lake,  where  he  stopped  at  the 
hotel  where  I  had  a  room. 
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I  walked  into  the  lobby  of  the  Denver  hotel  and 
surprised  Bill  in  the  act  of  rehearsing  one  of  his  regular 
jokes  on  a  group  of  down  east  tenderfeet  who  had  their 
chairs  drawn  up  in  a  semi-circle  around  him.  He  was 
telling  of  his  experience  in  Salt  Lake  with  tithing  house 
script. 

He  said,  "In  those  days  if  you  wanted  to  go  to  the 
theatre  you  took  butter,  eggs,  chickens,  potatoes,  wheat, 
anything  like  that  to  a  tithing  house,  and  they  would  give 
you  script  for  it.  Then  you  took  the  script  to  the  theatre 
or  to  any  store  and  bought  what  you  wanted  with  it. 

"On  one  occasion,"  he  said,  "I  took  a  big  fat  turkey 
up  to  the  tithing  yard  to  sell  for  script  and  the  tithing 
clerk  had  gone  to  supper.  I  waited  and  he  did  not  return, 
so  I  had  to  go  and  get  the  young  lady  I  had  invited  to  go 
with  me,  and  I  carried  the  turkey  into  the  window  of 
the  box  office  and  asked  for  two  balcony  seats. 

"That  clerk  at  the  window  handed  out  the  two  tickets 
and  two  spring  chickens  for  change  and  I  had  to  sit  there 
all  through  the  performance  with  a  chicken  under  each 
arm  and  the  young  lady  I  was  with  was  quite  peeved  that 
I  paid  so  little  attention  to  her.  I  was  never  so  em- 
barrassed and  uncomfortable  in  all  my  life,  and  if  you 
don't  believe  it,  here  comes  a  man/'  pointing  to  me, 
"who  will  swear  to  every  word  I  say.v 

LIX 

In  1873,  Sam  Howe,  George  Butterball,  Dr.  J.  W. 

Graham  and  myself  took  out  a  canal  on  the  wesl  Bide  <>f 
the  Malad  River  about  sixteen  miles  nj>  from  Corinne. 
We  brought  out  the  canal  both  for  irrigation  and  DOWei 
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purposes.     It  took   about   a   year  to   build   it  down   to 
Corinne. 

I  also  built  a  grist  mill  at  Corinne.  The  mill  wright 
who  put  it  up  was  Rad  Spencer,  Jr.,  and  after  it  was 
finished  Rad.  Spencer,  Sr.,  and  Ed.  Spencer  operated  it. 
The  mill  was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1874. 

I  owned  this  mill  and  run  it  until  1883,  when  I 
turned  it  over  to  a  corporation  I  organized.  This  canal 
we  brought  out  covered  a  good  deal  of  land  but  was  not 
used  much  for  irrigation  as  the  water  was  all  needed 
for  power. 

It  was  in  1876,  I  think,  that  Major  Powell  stopped 
off  at  Corinne  on  his  way  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  to 
hunt  bugs.  He  had  a  lot  of  young  fellows  with  him, 
mostly  students  from  eastern  colleges.  I  sold  him  a 
lot  of  mules  for  a  good  price  to  be  used  on  his  trip.  I 
also  sent  along  a  halfbreed  Indian  to  act  as  guide  and 
he  took  three  of  my  horses  along. 

In  course  of  time  the  Indian  came  back  from  the 
park  and  reported  Major  Powell  had  almost  completed 
his  work  and  was  going  to  leave  the  park  by  way  of 
Bozeman,  Montana.  Then  I  saw  in  a  paper  an  adver- 
tisement that  on  a  certain  day  all  those  mules  I  had  sold 
to  the  Government  would  be  sold  again  at  Bozeman  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

I  had  a  chance  to  sell  some  good  mules  in  Utah  so 
hopped  on  the  stage  and  went  up  to  Montana  hoping  to 
buy  Powell's  mules  back  at  a  bargain  and  make  some 
money.  But  when  I  got  to  Bozeman  there  were  too  many 
bidders.  So  I  kept  my  money  and  came  home  on  the 
stage. 
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There  were  about  twenty  students  in  Powell's  party 
and  they  were  around  Bozeman  for  three  or  four  days 
waiting  for  the  day  of  the  sale.  They  wore  wild  west 
hats  and  clothes  and  all  of  them  revolvers — five  shooters 
— pepper  boxes,  we  called  them — in  holsters  hanging 
from  their  belts.  They  looked  positively  wicked  and 
dangerous  with  all  that  artillery  strapped  on  them. 

We  came  down  to  Helena  and  took  stage  for  Co- 
rinne.  Our  party  filled  two  big  stages.  By  invitation  of 
the  driver  of  the  first  stage,  I  rode  on  the  driver's  seat 
with  him.  Inside  were  twelve  of  the  rah-rah  boys,  all 
heavily  armed  as  stated. 

I  had  the  money  I  had  intended  to  buy  the  mules 
with  in  a  roll  which  I  carried  in  my  left  boot  leg.  On 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  we  were  across  the  divide 
and  rolling  along  between  Pleasant  Valley  and  Spencer, 
Idaho,  and  something  reminded  me  of  the  first  time  I 
had  traveled  the  road,  with  Enos  Wall  and  had  been  held 
up  at  Camas  only  a  little  distance  ahead. 

I  was  wearing  a  heavy  gold  watch  and  chain  of 
Swiss  manufacture  worth  about  8150  and  something 
prompted  me  to  unfasten  it  from  my  vest  and  drop  it 
down  my  boot  leg. 

Less  than  a  minute  later  we  made  a  quirk  turn 
around  a  litle  hill,  and  there  just  ahead  were  three  men 
on  horseback  with  sawed-off  shotguns  on  the  pommels  of 
their  saddles. 

We  stopped  the  horses  and  the  driver  and  1  put  up 
our  hands.  The  other  stage  was  following  just  one  hour 
behind  us.  The  robbers  called  for  the  passengers  to  gel 
out  and  they  stood  them  up  in  a  row  with  their  arms  up. 
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They  searched  them  and  took  all  their  money  and  val- 
uables. Then  they  searched  the  stage  and  got  some  more 
loot. 

Finally  they  were  satisfied  and  ordered  the  passen- 
gers back  into  the  stage  and  told  the  driver  "to  get  to 
hell  out  of  here."  They  did  not  say  a  word  to  me  or  ask 
to  search  me.  It  may  have  been  that  they  knew  me.  Lots 
of  Montana  and  Idaho  people  knew  me.  But  I  saved 
both  my  watch  and  money  roll.  And  the  robbers  paid 
no  attention  to  the  revolvers  the  boys  wore.  Never  even 
asked  them  to  give  them  up. 

But  all  their  money  was  gone  and  I  had  to  buy  their 
meals  for  them  all  the  way  down  to  Corinne.  When  the 
other  stage  caught  up  with  us  there  was  a  great  reunion. 
The  boys  on  the  second  stage  kept  asking  the  boys  of 
the  first  stage,  "Why  didn't  you  open  fire  on  them  with 
your  revolvers?" 

And  the  twelve  lads  in  the  first  stage  would  reply, 
"That's  easy  enough  to  say,  but  you  ought  to  have  seen 
those  sawed-off  shotguns  loaded  with  buckshot." 

I  am  sure  Powell  was  a  happy  and  much  relieved 
man  when  he  finally  got  his  school  boys  loaded  on  the 
train  again  and  headed  for  the  safe  and  sane  east. 

My  friend,  Patsy  Healey,  who  made  a  fortune  in  the 
sheep  business,  used  to  delight  in  telling  this  story: 

He  went  one  spring  up  to  his  spring  shearing  cor- 
ral in  the  mountains  near  Portage,  Utah,  expecting  to 
meet  there  a  bunch  of  shearers  whom  he  had  engaged. 
He  failed  to  find  any  one  at  the  corral.  It  seemed  they 
had  not  understood  what  date  he  expected  them  to  begin. 

Patsy  stayed  at  the  corral  until  dark  and  then  made 
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a  camp  and  went  to  sleep  without  anything  to  eat.  In  the 
morning  he  mounted  his  horse  and  started  down  the  val- 
ley toward  my  ranch.  On  the  way  he  passed  an  Indian 
farm  and  saw  two  Shoshone  Indians  sitting  on  a  fence. 
He  reined  in  and  asked  the  Indians  if  they  had  seen 
any  white  men  going  north.  They  shook  their  heads  and 
one  who  spoke  some  English,  said,  "Me  no  see  white  man, 
me  see  Alex  Cowpunch  and  two  Mormons  come  along." 

LX 

In  1875,  William  Sloan,  John  W.  Kerr,  Fred  Myers, 
Homer  King  and  myself  built  the  big  flume  at  Hilliard, 
Wyoming,  and  also  twenty-five  or  thirty  kilns  and  burned 
charcoal  and  shipped  it  to  the  smelters  at  Sandy,  below 
Salt  Lake  City. 

It  was  not  my  idea  to  build  the  flume.  I  wanted 
to  clean  out  the  creek  bed  and  run  the  timber  down  the 
natural  channel,  but  the  flume  was  decided  on.  It  was 
V-shaped  and  was  twenty-six  miles  long.  The  flume  and 
the  kilns  cost  us  $150,000.  We  brought  down  railroad 
ties,  fence  posts,  sawed  lumber  and  ordinary  firewood 
which  we  made  into  charcoal.  We  had  a  saw  mill  which 
we  moved  to  different  points  along  the  flume.  We  made 
some  money  out  of  this  business  until  1880  when  they 
started  to  use  coke  at  the  smelters. 

As  long  as  we  could  sell  charcoal  we  could  use  all 
parts  of  a  tree  by  simply  floating  the  fire  wood  down  to 
the  kilns.  In  1880  we  sold  the  flume  and  kilns  to  a  man 
named  Charlton,  who  was  telegraph  operator  and  agent 
of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Hilliard. 

Mr.  Charlton  continued  to  operate  tin-  Rome  and  ire 
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sold  it  to  him  very  cheap.  He  made  some  money  out  of 
it  and  later  removed  to  Ogden. 

At  Hilliard  I  got  acquainted  with  John  Bannister, 
who  made  a  wonderful  collection  of  fossil  fish.  He  lived 
to  be  106  years  old. 

Also,  I  met  Barstow  who  became  a  leading  official 
of  Wells,  Fargo  Express  Company. 

We  elected  William  Sloan,  County  Commissioner  of 
Uintah  County,  but  the  defeated  candidate  contested  his 
election  on  the  ground  that  his  wife  lived  in  Salt  Lake 
and  that  Sloan  was  not  a  legal  resident  of  Wyoming. 

We  brought  a  lawyer  named  Corlette  from  Cheyenne 
and  he  won  a  famous  decision  that  a  man  was  entitled 
to  vote  and  hold  office  wherever  he  had  his  washing 
done,  regardless  of  where  his  wife  lived. 

Others  I  knew  in  Evanston,  Wyoming,  were  Peter 
Downs,  manager  of  the  Opera  House;  Sam  Dickey,  rail- 
road agent;  Wm.  Hinton,  notary  public;  Wm.  Shaffer, 
newspaper  man;  Lish  Lapelle,  one  of  the  first  ranchers; 
C.  W.  Brooks,  hotel  keeper,  afterward  of  Ogden;  A.  C. 
Beckwith,  A.  V.  Guinn,  C.  S.  Crocker,  and  Wm.  Craw- 
ford, who  were  interested  in  a  ranch  on  the  Bear  River 
and  figured  in  a  sensational  murder  trial,  which  has  still 
many  points  of  mystery.  Also  Ben  Tasco,  an  old  railroad 
man,  now  living  in  Cheyenne,  and  Luke  Voorhus,  re- 
ceiver at  the  Cheyenne  land  office. 

Dr.  Harper  of  Evanston  was  another  old  timer  I 
knew  very  well.  I  several  times  invited  him  to  visit  me 
at  Corinne  and  go  hunting  ducks  with  me  and  he  finally 
accepted,  bringing  with  him  three  of  his  friends. 

I  took  them  down  the  Bear  river  about  eight  miles 
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south  of  Corinne  and  two  miles  from  the  mouth  on  the 
river  where  the  "Millionaires'  club  house"  is  now.  I  sent 
a  boy  down  the  river  with  a  row  boat  to  meet  us  there 
and  we  drove  down  in  a  farm  wagon  with  a  double 
wagon  bed  on. 

I  stationed  Doc.  and  one  of  his  friends  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  and  the  other  two  on  the  west.  A  little 
shower  came  up  and  the  ducks  began  to  fly.  They  would 
come  down  one  side  of  the  river  where  they  would  get  in 
range  of  the  first  man,  when  he  fired  they  would  veer 
over  to  the  other  side,  only  to  get  a  volley  from  the  next 
shooter. 

In  this  way  some  of  the  flocks  were  in  range  of  all 
four  guns.  In  about  three  hours  shooting  I  filled  the 
wagon  bed,  piling  the  ducks  up.  There  were  all  kinds 
and  we  tied  some  on  to  keep  them  from  falling  off. 

When  we  got  back  to  Corinne  and  counted  them 
there  were  over  1,000  of  them.  That  was  when  there 
were  practically  no  game  laws.  Doc.  Hocker  had  an  idea 
occur  to  him.  He  explained  to  me,  "When  I  left  Evans- 
ton  the  hotel  man  said  to  me,  'save  100  pounds  of  ducks 
for  me.  I  will  pay  50  cents  a  pound.'  Another  fellow, 
a  restaurant  man,  said,  'I  will  take  50  pounds  at  SI  a 
pound.'  And  they  went  on  until  they  subscribed  for 
nearly  a  ton  of  dead  ducks."  Smart  Alecks — having  fun 
with  me.  I  shall  now  send  each  one  as  many  pounds  as 
he  ordered  by  express  and  make  a  Bight  draft  on  liiin 
through  the  Corinne  Bank  and  stay  here  until  they  all 
either  pay  or  the  drafts  arc  protested.  Next  time  the] 
won't  be  so  gay." 

He  shipped   the  ducks   by   that    night's   express   and 
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drew  on  his  Evanston  friends  for  the  money.    All  Evans- 
ton  ate  ducks  and  some  of  the  drafts  were  honored. 

LXI 

When  I  was  ranching  on  Toponce  Creek  near  Ches- 
terfield, Idaho,  I  rented  the  Fort  Hall  reservation  from 
the  Government  as  a  cattle  pasture,  paying  $2,500  a  year. 
The  reservation  was  a  part  of  Oneida  County  and  right 
from  the  start  I  had  a  controversy  with  the  tax  assessor 
about  taxing  my  cattle. 

My  cattle  was  about  the  only  thing  on  the  reserva- 
tion that  had  any  value.  There  was  nothing  else  ex- 
cepting the  Indians'  ponies.  I  objected  every  year  to 
having  a  tax  levied  on  the  cattle  as  I  claimed  that  the 
$2,500  grass  money  I  was  paying  Uncle  Sam  was  enough, 
and  always  paid  under  protest. 

Under  the  Idaho  law  I  could  not  appeal  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  courts  unless  the  amount  involved  was  at  least 
$1,000,  and  the  assessor  was  cute  enough  to  make  my 
assessment  about  $950  each  year.  Of  course,  the  Idaho 
courts  held  that  the  cattle  on  a  reservation  were  taxable. 
When  I  objected  to  the  county  officers  they  just  laughed 
at  me. 

This  went  along  for  about  six  years  and  then  a  new 
bunch  of  county  officials  got  in  and  they  put  my  cattle 
tax  up  above  $1,000.  This  gave  me  a  chance  to  get  into 
the  United  States  Court.  They  got  a  decision  in  their 
favor  and  I  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  I  beat  them. 

The  Court  held  that  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  reservation 
was  no  part  of  Oneida  County,  that  people  living  on  the 
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reservation  were  not  voters  and  could  not  be  taxed.  They 
could  not  be  arrested  by  the  county  sheriff,  but  only  by 
the  U.  S.  Marshal. 

It  ruled  that  my  payment  of  rent  to  the  Government 
exempted  me  from  all  taxes.  The  reservation  was  seventy 
miles  square.  I  had  a  piece  of  land  rented  forty  miles 
by  seventy  miles.  I  began  four  miles  south  of  Fort  Hall 
Agency  and  run  forty  miles  west  down  to  the  river, 
thence  south  from  the  river  to  Marsh  Valley,  thence  up 
to  Chesterfield,  then  back  to  Fort  Hall.  At  times  I  had 
as  high  as  10,000  head  of  cattle  on  the  land. 

The  decision  ordered  Oneida  County  to  pay  me  back 
all  the  taxes  I  had  paid  under  protest  with  interest  at 
the  legal  rate,  which  was  ten  per  cent,  at  that  time.  It 
just  about  broke  the  county  to  pay  it  and  the  county  offi- 
cials did  not  do  any  laughing  when  they  paid. 

I  sold  out  to  Sparks  and  Tierman  in  the  spring  of 
1879,  including  my  unexpired  lease. 

LXII 

It  was  while  I  had  the  beef  contract  for  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Agency,  that  I  lost  one  of  my  best  men,  Alex 
Rodin,  a  Missouri  boy,  who  was  foreman  of  the  ranch 
near  Chesterfield,  Idaho,  for  about  five  years. 

We  furnished  about  twenty-five  head  of  cattle  every 
week  to  be  issued  to  the  Shoshone  Indians  and  Rodin  or 
I  generally  went  over  to  Fort  Hall  with  these  rattle. 
Everything  was  quiet  on  the  reservation,  no  trouble  in 
sight. 

But  among  the  Indians,  as  among  the  whites,  ihcic 
are  some  bad   Indian    families.     There   Was   one    Indian 
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who  had  four  sons  and  the  whole  bunch  had  "bad 
hearts." 

One  of  these  sons  got  drunk  at  Blackfoot;  most 
Indian  troubles  are  connected  with  liquor,  and  shot  up 
the  town  and  killed  a  man  and  a  boy,  just  to  be  doing. 

He  escaped  into  the  hills  and  hid  out  for  nearly  a 
year  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country.  Then  one  day  he  was 
surprised  and  captured  and  the  U.  S.  Marshals  took  him 
to  Boise  for  safe  keeping,  pending  trial. 

We  had  rounded  up  our  cattle  at  McCammon  and 
cut  out  twenty-five  head  of  them  to  be  issued  to  the  In- 
dians. At  first  I  was  going  to  take  them,  but  finally  told 
Rodin  to  take  two  Indian  herders  to  help  him  and  take 
the  cattle  to  Fort  Hall,  on  Ross's  Fork,  while  I  would 
go  back  to  the  ranch. 

Rodin  got  to  Fort  Hall  and  turned  the  cattle  into 
the  issue  pen  just  before  the  stage  came  in  from  the 
north  with  this  captured  Indian,  handcuffed  and  guarded 
by  two  deputy  marshals.  A  brother  of  the  captured 
Indian  was  there  when  the  stage  came  in,  and  when  the 
stage  left  for  Boise  with  his  brother  on  his  way  to  prison, 
his  heart  "went  bad"  and  he  gave  a  war  whoop  and 
started  out  to  find  a  victim. 

That  is  always  the  Indian  idea.     A  man  for  a  man. 

Alex  Rodin  had  gone  over  to  the  suttler's  store,  kept 
by  W.  N.  Shilling,  who  was  afterward  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Ogden.  There  was  a  hay  stack  in  the  rear 
of  the  store  and  Rodin  was  pulling  hay  out  of  the  stack 
to  feed  his  horse  when  the  young  Indian  saw  and  fired 
at  him. 

The  bullet  struck  him  in  the  left  side  just  above  the 
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hip  and  ranged  upward  and  came  out  at  the  right  shoul- 
der.   Alex  ran  about  twenty  feet  and  dropped  dead. 

Shilling  and  others  heard  the  war  wrhoop  and  shot 
and  ran  out  of  the  store  and  captured  the  murderer.  He 
was  tried  at  Malad  City,  the  county  seat,  and  convicted 
and  hung  there.     I  think  this  was  in  1877. 

Two  other  brothers  and  their  father  managed  to 
live  up  to  the  family  reputation  and  were  sent  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  where  the  father  died.  I  think  one  son  is 
still  there  serving  a  life  sentence. 

The  Indian  who  killed  Rodin  had  no  grudge  against 
him.  He  simply  wanted  to  kill  a  white  man  and  Alex 
was  the  first  one  he  saw. 

LXIII 

About  1873,  I  sold  Brigham  Young  forty  mules  to 
pull  the  first  street  cars  ever  operated  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  tracks  were   laid   and   the  cars  had   been   ordered 
Brigham  wrote  me  at  Corinne  for  the  price  on  a  bunch 
of  young  mules  I  had. 

I  replied  that  I  would  sell  forty  out  of  the  top  of 
the  herd  for  $75  a  piece,  but  he  would  have  to  send 
someone  to  accept  the  forty  on  the  range  as  I  would  not 
bring   them  to   Salt   Lake   subject  to   approval. 

So  he  sent  up  his  son,  Joseph  A.,  who  was  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  and  Bishop  Jenkins.  They  picked  out 
forty  of  the  best  ones  and  I  had  them  driven  down  to 
Salt  Lake. 

I  went  to  Salt  Lake  and  called  at  the  Chinch  office, 
Brigham  Young  ordered  out  his  fine  carriage  and  we 
drove  down  to  Foss  &  Houts'  feed  liable  where  die  Wil« 
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son  Hotel  now  stands.  The  mules  were  in  the  corral.  I 
never  saw  a  wilder  bunch  of  young  devils  than  those 
mules. 

None  of  them  had  been  broken,  and  most  of  them 
had  never  had  a  human  hand  on  them,  except  when  they 
were  branded.  They  had  been  born  and  raised  in  the 
mountains  and  could  ^limb  a  cliff  like  a  goat. 

Brigham  was  delighted  with  them.  "They  are  a 
fine  bunch,"  he  said. 

"A  little  bit  wild,"  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  said,  "I'll  show  you  how 
to  break  mules,  Alex." 

"Yes,  you  will,"  I  replied.  "You'll  do  just  like  me. 
You'll  keep  forty  rods  away  from  them  and  let  some- 
body else  break  them." 

We  drove  back  to  the  Church  office  and  on  the  way 
Brigham  began  to  talk  hard  times.  They  had  spent  a 
lot  of  money  on  the  street  car  system  and  it  remained 
to  be  seen  whether  it  would  pay  or  not.  Railroad  iron 
was  awful  high  and  ties  were  very  expensive. 

"Could  you  give  us  a  little  time,  Alex,  on  some  of 
that  $3,000?"  he  asked  finally. 

"Sure,"  I  replied,  "if  you  say  so  I'll  give  you  time 
on  all  of  it." 

"No,"  he  said,  "just  part  of  it.  Say  $1,500.  Give 
us  sixty  days  without  interest." 

"All  right,"  I  told  him. 

The  Church  office  was  a  big  room  full  of  clerks 
and  officials  writing  and  working  at  their  desks.  Brig- 
hams'  office  was  fenced  off  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by 
a  low  partition  about  as  high  as  a  man's  shoulders. 
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Brigham  told  one  clerk  to  give  me  $1,500  cash  and 
told  Joseph  A.  Young,  his  secretary,  to  make  up  a  note 
for  $1,500  due  in  sixty  days,  with  one  per  cent  interest 
per  month  after  maturity,  which  Brigham  signed. 

As  he  handed  me  the  note  he  said,  "I  guess,  Alex, 
that  will  he  all  right  without  any  other  security,  won't 
it?" 

I  looked  at  the.  note  and  as  I  stepped  out  of  his  of- 
fice I  said,  "That  will  be  all  right,  Mr.  Young.  I  don't 
suppose  you  would  go  out  and  ask  some  Gentile  to  en- 
dorse it,  not  for  the  world,  and  as  for  the  Mormon  side 
of  the  house,  all  the  names  in  Utah  wouldn't  make  it 
any  better." 

All  those  clerks  had  been  listening  and  when  I  said 
that  they  all  laughed  and  two  or  three  called  out  to 
him,  "That's  a  good  one  on  you,  Mr.  President. 

Brigham  joined  in  the  laugh  and  escorted  me  to  the 
door  where  he  shook  hands  as  he  bid  me  good  bye. 

The  note  was  paid  promptly  on  the  date  when  due. 
From  the  first  to  last,  I  found  Brigham  Young  the 
squarest  man  to  do  business  with  in  Utah,  barring  none, 
Mormon,  Jew  or  Gentile. 

LXIV 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1872,  an  old  colored  man, 
named  Ed.  White,  came  to  Corinne  on  the  train  in  charge 
of  a  valuable  stallion  that  was  being  shipped  to  Mon- 
tana from  Kentucky. 

When  he  reached  Corinne  and  found  he  would  have 
to  take  the  horse  aboul  400  miles  through  the  Indian 
country  to  reach  Montana,  "Old  Id."  wilted  and  resigned 
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from  his  job.  The  horse  was  sent  to  Montana  in  charge 
of  some  freighters,  and  Ed.  went  to  work  for  me  and  re- 
mained with  me  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  had  been  General  Taylor's  body  servant  during 
the  Mexican  war  and  was  a  splendid  cook.  When  other 
work  was  dull  he  took  charge  of  Mrs.  Toponce's  kitchen 
and  when  she  had  guests  to  entertain  and  wanted  a  par 
ticularly  fine  meal,  she  called  in  Ed.  from  the  stables, 
and  when  he  had  cooked  the  dinner,  he  then  put  on  the 
proper  regalia  and  played  the  part  of  butler.  His  "but- 
ling"  was  as  fine  as  his  cooking. 

About  June  of  1872,  I  took  700  head  of  beef  cattle 
to  Montana  to  fill  an  order  and  also  took  up  a  couple  of 
trotting  mares  that  I  intended  to  sell.  They  were  twin 
sisters,  exact  matches,  sorrels  with  white  manes  and  tails. 
I  also  took  a  trotting  gelding  named  "Omaha"  and  took 
Ed.  along  as  trainer. 

They  were  going  to  have  some  big  races  in  Helena 
the  next  October  and  I  planned  to  capture  some  of  the 
good  prizes. 

After  selling  the  cattle,  I  left  Ed.  in  Helena  in 
charge  of  the  three  horses,  and  came  back  to  Corinne. 
A  week  or  so  before  the  big  events,  Mrs.  Toponce  and  I 
went  up  to  Helena.  We  found  faithful  Ed.  had  the 
horses  trained  to  the  fraction  of  a  second  and  before  the 
races  began  I  had  sold  the  sorrels  for  SI, 500,  which  was 
considered  a  fancy  figure  in  those  days. 

Omaha  was  doing  a  mile  in  2.30.  Ed.  had  taught 
him  all  kinds  of  stunts.  For  instance,  when  Ed.  wanted 
him  to  slow  down  he  gave  a  little  jerk  at  his  tail  and 
this  slowed  him  down  without  pulling  on  the  lines. 
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0.  J.  Salisbury  of  Salt  Lake  and  the  lady  who  be- 
came his  wife,  a  Miss  Walker,  a  neice  of  James  G.  Blaine, 
were  visitors  in  Helena  and  Salisbury  also  entered  a 
troter  in  the  races,  named  "Comic,"  a  horse  he  had 
bought  in  Buffalo. 

My  old  friend,  Broadwater,  was  now  engaged  to 
the  young  lady  he  had  been  worshipping  since  1866  and 
they  were  very  attentive  to  Mrs.  Toponce  and  myself. 
Broadwater  also  entered  a  trotter,  "Broadheart." 

All  of  Helena  and  a  good  part  of  Montana  saw  the 
races.  John  Kinney,  who  had  been  one  of  my  chums  in 
Alder  Gulch  days  was  the  starter  at  the  races.  One  day 
he  remarked,  "If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you, 
Alex,  let  me  know." 

"There  is  only  one  thing  you  can  do  for  me,  John- 
nie," I  told  him,  "and  that  is  to  see  that  my  horse  has 
the  pole,"  and  he  did. 

In  the  preliminary  heats  my  horse,  Omaha,  won  me 
a  purse  of  $1,000  and  he  trotted  enough  in  the  big  event 
to  wear  out  Broadheart  and  enable  Salisbury's  horse 
Comic  to  win  out  by  half  a  nose.  An  awful  lot  of  Mon- 
tana money  came  down  to  Utah  as  a  result. 

Comic  has  a  cute  trick  of  breaking  into  a  run  for 
about  100  feet  and  then,  when  he  had  caught  up  with 
the  bunch,  he  would  come  back  to  a  trot. 

The  judges  would  be  watching  through  their  field 
glasses  and  one  would  say,  "Look!  Comic  is  running." 
They  would  all  up  with  their  glasses  and  Bay,  "That's 
right.     He's  running.     No,   look!      He's  trotting." 

When  the  final  heal  was  run  it  looked  net  essary  to 
give  the  man,  who  was  driving  Comic  for  Salisbury  ■ 
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chance  to  rest  him  up.  So  Salisbury  and  I  took  turns  go- 
ing into  the  judges'  stand  and  protesting  the  decision  on 
the  second  heat. 

Salisbury  abused  them  for  a  half  an  hour  until 
they  ordered  him  out  of  the  stand  and  told  him  to  bring 
out  his  horse.  Broadheart  was  out  being  trotted  around 
expecting  the  race  to  begin  at  once  and  getting  tired. 
But  Comic  was  in  his  stall  resting  and  being  groomed. 

Then  I  went  into  the  judges'  stand  in  behalf  of  Sal- 
isbury and  took  up  another  quarter  of  an  hour  protest- 
ing, until  the  crowd  began  yelling,  "Fine,  the  Mormon 
four-flushers,  make  the  dam  Mormons  bring  out  their 
horses  or  rule  'em  off  the  track."  Then  we  obeyed  or- 
ders and  brought  out  our  horses  and  Salisbury's  horse 
won. 

J.  M.  Hall,  of  Helena,  had  a  horse  entered  named 
"Billy  Hall"  and  Humphrey  and  McCormick  of  Helena 
also  had  horses. 

When  the  horses  came  around  into  the  home  stretch, 
Comic  was  a  good  forty  feet  ahead  of  Broadheart.  I 
knew  what  a  good  finisher  Broadheart  was.  He  was  a 
big  strong  built  horse  and  when  he  came  into  the  home- 
stretch, he  laid  back  his  ears  and  began  to  gain  on 
Comic. 

I  ran  down  inside  the  fence  and  as  Comic  came  past, 
I  leaned  over  and  yelled  at  the  driver,  "Shake  him." 
The  driver  gave  the  lines  a  shake  and  Comic  changed  to 
a  run  and  went  just  a  little  faster.  The  horses  were  neck 
and  neck  and  not  a  hundred  feet  from  the  finish  when 
Broadheart's  driver  touched  him  with  the  whip  and  he 
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then  and  there  reared  right  up,  and  even  then  he  fin- 
ished only  half  a  nose  behind. 

But  Comic  was  plainly  the  winner  and  the  judges 
so  declared.  The  crowd  was  sure  I  had  done  some- 
thing I  should  not  do  when  I  ran  down  the  fence  and 
came  after  me.  When  Broadwater  and  I  ran  into  a 
bunch  of  hostile  Blackfeet  in  1865,  I  did  not  feel  any 
more  queer  than  when  that  bunch  of  disappointed  Mon- 
tana sports  swarmed  out  onto  the  track. 

I  got  away  as  easily  and  as  quickly  as  I  could  and 
the  excitement  soon  died  out,  but  I  did  not  let  them 
catch  up  with  me. 

A  few  days  later  I  took  Omaha  and  Ed.  over  to 
Bozeman  and  we  picked  up  a  $500  purse  there  at  a 
county  fair.  Then  we  came  back  to  Gallatin  and  made 
another  winning. 

When  Salisbury  and  the  rest  of  the  Utah  contingent 
brought  our  horses  back  we  had  over  $15,000  of  Mon- 
tana money,  and  Mrs.  Toponce  had  a  whole  muff  full 
of  kid  gloves  she  had  won. 

I  finally  sold  Omaha  to  a  woman  in  Salt  Lake  as  a 
driving  horse.  Ed.  White  died  at  my  house  in  1877. 
After  that  I  dropped  out  of  the  racing  game.  The  big- 
gest feature  in  racing  is  to  have  a  driver  with  brains. 

LXV 

In  February,  1879,  on  Washington's  birthday,  E.  J. 
Johnson,  an  attorney  of  Corinne,  and  myself,  Btarted  for 
the  mines  of  Challis,  Idaho. 

There  was  great  excitement  over  the  mines  in  Chal- 
lis and  Bonanza,  in  Custer  County.    George  Hearst,  father 
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of  W.  R.  Hearst,  had  just  purchased  the  Custer  mines. 
I  had  known  him  very  well  in  Salt  Lake,  when  he  was 
mining  in  Bingham  Canyon  and  Park  City.  Had  known 
him  so  well,  in  fact,  that  I  occasionally  had  made  him 
small  loans,  "when  the  rent  came  round." 

There  was  no  wagon  road,  only  a  pack  trail,  be- 
tween Challis  and  Bonanza,  and  George  Hearst  wanted  a 
mill  taken  in  and  some  of  the  machinery  simply  could 
not  be  gotten  in  without  a  wagon  road.  So  I  went  over 
the  mountains  from  Challis  to  Bonanza,  thirty  miles, 
part  of  the  way  on  snow  shoes,  and  I  estimated  the  cost 
as  near  as  I  could  of  building  the  road.  I  decided  that 
it  could  be  constructed  for  $35,000  to  $40,000.  It  was 
hard  to  get  anyone  to  take  hold  of  it  as  those  old  packers 
discouraged  them  by  declaring  it  would  cost  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  build  a  wagon  road. 

I  finally  succeeded  in  getting  Fred  Phillips  of  Sal- 
mon City,  Idaho,  to  agree  to  take  a  one-fifth  interest  in 
building  the  road.  Then  I  went  down  to  Salt  Lake  and 
got  J.  E.  Dooley  and  James  Hogle  to  each  take  a  fifth. 
W.  W.  Watkins  of  Corinne  took  a  fifth  and  Fred  Myers 
of  Salt  Lake  and  myself  took  the  remaining  interest. 

Before  leaving  Challis  I  made  arrangements  to  start 
a  stage  line  from  there  to  Blackfoot  on  the  Utah  and 
Northern.  At  that  time  I  had  lots  of  horses  and  har- 
ness on  my  ranch  and  all  that  I  would  have  to  buy  was 
coaches.  I  took  up  horses,  harness  and  wagons  to  supply 
the  stage  line.  By  the  first  of  June,  1879,  I  had  a  four- 
horse  stage  line  running  into  Challis  every  day  from 
Blackfoot,  a  distance  of  156  miles. 

We  started  to  build  the  Bonanza  road  some  time  in 
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June,  1879.  Then  I  took  a  contract  from  Hearst  to  haul 
in  a  twenty-stamp  mill  from  Blackfoot,  for  the  Custer 
mines  and  all  necessary  supplies.  Of  course,  we  had 
to  unload  the  mill  and  everything  else  at  Challis  to  wait 
until  the  road  to  Bonanza  was  finished. 

We  put  a  lot  of  men  and  teams  to  work  on  the  thirty 
miles  of  road  and  it  turned  out  to  be  an  easier  job  than 
we  expected.  We  finished  the  road  so  that  we  got  the 
mill  over  and  ready  to  run  by  January  1,  1880.  We  got 
a  charter  from  the  Idaho  Legislature  to  collect  toll  over 
this  road.  We  charged  $5  for  each  wagon  and  team  of 
four  animals  and  50  cents  for  each  additional  span 
Practically  all  this  money  was  spent  on  keeping  the  road 
in  repair  and  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  our  money 
back. 

As  soon  as  the  road  into  Bonanza  was  finished  I  put 
on  a  line  between  that  point  and  Challis,  with  a  daily 
service. 

That  summer  I  also  added  a  stage  line  from  Arco  to 
Bellvue,  on  the  Wood  River,  a  distance  of  about  sixty-five 
miles.  We  run  our  first  stage  into  Bellvue  while  they 
were  still  working  on  the  first  log  cabin  ever  built  there. 

With  the  two  side  lines  I  had  a  total  of  251  miles  of 
stage  lines  in  operation. 

We  run  four  and  six  horse  teams  and  made  a  sche- 
dule of  from  six  to  seven  miles  an  hour.  The  distance 
from  Blackfoot  to  Challis  we  made  in  just  twenty-four 
hours,  or  a  little  more  than  six  miles  an  hour,  making 
a  little  bettor  time  when  the  train  on  the  Utah  and 
Northern  arrived  from  Ogden  at   Blackfoot  behind  time. 

Blackfoot  was   our   main   office   and   was   in   ch 
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of  Charles  Taylor,  and  he  was  also  agent  for  the  Pacific 
Express  Company;  Dan  Ensign  of  Ogden  was  messen- 
ger. The  agent  at  Salt  Lake  was  named  Gentch.  We 
changed  horses  every  ten  or  twelve  miles  and  every  fifty 
miles  we  had  a  dinner  station  where  we  changed  drivers. 

The  first  dinner  station  out  from  Blackfoot  was 
Big  Butte,  the  next  was  Battle  Ground  and  the  third  at 
Foot  of  the  Mountains,  about  twelve  miles  from  Challis. 

This  made  four  drivers  who  handled  the  stage  from 
Blackfoot  to  Challis,  the  last  man  had  the  hardest  shift, 
climbing  the  hill  into  Challis.  He  received  the  stage  at 
Foot  of  the  Mountain,  drove  into  Challis  and  back  again 
to  Foot  of  the  Mountain. 

W.  W.  Watkins  was  our  agent  at  Challis.  We  got 
the  mail  contract  over  all  of  our  lines  and  connected 
with  the  Express  Company  at  Blackfoot.  At  our  Chal- 
lis office  we  sold  tickets  over  all  railroads  in  the  U.  S. 
and  on  steamships  to  Europe  and  China. 

We  had  a  big  expense.  Over  150  horses  were  re- 
quired to  keep  our  stages  moving  and  a  lot  of  wagons 
were  in  use  all  the  time  to  haul  in  feed  for  our  teams 
and  supplies  for  the  dinner  stations. 

We  had  the  contract  from  Hearst  for  hauling  out  the 
bullion  from  the  Custer  mines.  The  bullion  was  in  bars 
weighing  125  pounds  each  and  worth  from  $2,500  to 
$3,000  each.  There  would  be  one  bar  one  day  and  two 
bars  the  next.  From  first  to  last,  we  handled  $4,500,000 
of  the  vile  stuff  for  George  Hearst  alone.  We  received 
14  cents  a  pound  for  taking  it  to  the  railroad. 

On  one  occasion  the  snow  prevented  us  from  bring- 
ing out  anything  but  the  mail  and  the  bullion  piled  up 
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at  Bonanza  until  we  sent  in  pack  trains  and  brought  it 
out  along  the  Salmon  River  by  way  of  Bay  Horse  and 
Crystal.  When  we  got  that  shipment  down  to  Blackfoot 
on  sleds,  the  railroad  would  not  allow  us  to  load  it  into 
one  car,  but  made  us  use  two  cars.  We  had  more  than 
enough  for  the  little  narrow  gauge  freight  cars. 

LXVI 

In  the  winter  of  1881-1882  I  was  at  Arco  when  a  big 
snowstorm  came  up.  We  managed  to  keep  the  stages 
from  Blackfoot  to  Challis  going  but  the  stage  from  Bell- 
vue  was  late  and  I  decided  that  it  was  up  to  me  to  go  out 
and  meet  it.  There  was  no  telling  what  kind  of  trouble 
was  on  hand. 

I  hitched  my  best  team  to  a  small  cutter  and  put  in 
plenty  of  blankets,  and  a  sack  containing  a  boiled  ham 
and  several  loaves  of  bread. 

From  Arco  to  Champagne  Station  was  easy  sailing, 
only  twelve  miles.  But  just  before  I  left  Champagne 
Station,  a  worthless  dog,  unknown  to  me,  pulled  the  sack 
containing  the  food,  out  of  the  cutter. 

West  of  this  station  the  snow  was  badly  drifted. 
Some  of  the  drifts  were  six  feet  deep.  I  would  go  ahead 
of  my  team  when  they  got  stalled  and  began  to  flounder, 
and  would  tramp  down  the  snow.  I  would  wade  hack 
and  forth  for  100  feet  and  pack  the  snow  down.  Then 
the  horses  could  fight  their  way  through  until  they 
struck  the  soft  snow  again. 

It  began  to  get  dark,  so  I  made  camp  in  snow  three 
feet  deep.  I  tramped  down  the  snow  for  about  ten  feet 
square.     I  unhitched  the  team  and  left  the  harness  on 
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them,  but  tied  good  blankets  over  the  harness,  and  fed 
them  oats.  They  also  ate  snow.  Then  I  looked  for  my 
sack  of  grub.  It  was  gone.  I  went  to  bed  early  and 
without  any  supper.  I  tramped  down  a  long  hollow  in 
the  snow  and  wrapped  up  good  in  blankets  and  slept  fine. 

The  next  day,  I  went  at  it  again,  bucking  the  snow 
drifts.  Occasionally  I  found  quite  a  stretch  of  good  road, 
then  would  strike  the  drifts  again. 

The  next  morning  I  started  early  and  about  nine 
o'clock  sighted  the  Mountain  Springs  Station.  I  had 
been  two  days  coming  twenty  miles.  I  could  see  people 
watching  me  from  the  station  cabin. 

"Here,"  I  says,  "is  where  I  am  going  to  do  a  lot  of 
eating."     I  began  to  feel  hungry. 

When  I  got  to  the  station  I  found  four  passengers, 
three  men  and  one  woman,  a  school  marm,  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten.  One  of  the  men  was  Thomas  Closee, 
a  banker  of  Salt  Lake. 

As  I  came  up  they  began  yelling,  "Have  you  brought 
anything  to  eat?"  My  heart  went  right  down  into  my 
boots.     I  had  to  admit  that  I  was  as  hungry  as  they. 

They  had  been  in  that  cabin  two  days  without  food. 
They  had  chosen  to  stay  there  while  the  driver  had  gone 
back  twelve  miles  to  Fish  Creek  for  food  when  he  decided 
that  he  could  get  no  further. 

The  station  was  a  very  comfortable  place,  plenty  of 
firewood  and  good  beds,  but  nothing  to  eat.  About  noon 
the  driver  came  back  with  a  sled  and  four  horses.  He 
brought  lots  of  food  already  cooked. 

The  first  hard  work  we  did  was  to  eat  a  big  meal. 
After  dinner  we  put  our  six  horses  on  the  sled  and  tied 
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the  cutter  behind.  I  drove  the  six  in  hand  myself.  When 
we  struck  a  bad  drift  I  sent  the  driver  and  the  three  men 
ahead  to  tramp  snow  and  at  times  the  school-marm  in- 
sisted on  leaving  the  sled  and  doing  her  share  in  the 
breaking  of  the  trail. 

That  school-marm  was  game.  She  never  whimpered, 
but  endured  the  cold  and  the  two  days  without  food 
without  a  tear.  In  fact,  I  have  always  noticed  the  women 
have  greater  powers  of  endurance  than  most  men. 

We  got  to  Champagne  Station  that  night  and  back 
to  Arco  before  noon  the  next  day. 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  the  two  and  a  half  years  I 
was  running  the  stage  line.  I  had  no  serious  accidents 
or  loss  of  life  and  had  no  "hold-ups,"  no  loss  of  bullion 
and  no  suits  for  damages. 

In  1882,  Gilmore  &  Salisbury  outbid  me  on  the  mail 
contract  and  as  that  was  the  main  item  of  revenue,  I  sold 
out  the  stage  line  to  them  for  $40,000.  That  finished 
my  business  in  that  part  of  the  country,  excepting  for  a 
little  mining  property  which  I  obtained  by  furnishing 
grub  stakes. 

LXVII 

I  was  interested  in  some  pretty  good  mining  propcr- 
tiee  in  Challis  and  Bonanza  districts.  I  got  these  mostly 
through  grub-staking  professional  prospectors. 

The  trouble  I  have  found  with  a  good  many  pros- 
pectors is  that  they  are  ready  to  promise  most  anything 
to  get  a  grub-stake.  Then  when  they  go  out  into  ihr 
hills  and  find  anything  good  they  hate  to  tell  von  about 
it.      In    other   words,    if   thev    make   a    discovery    and    it 
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does  not  look  very  good  you  are  counted  in  on  that,  but 
if  it  is  a  very  fine  showing  at  grass  roots,  you  are  not 
in  on  it. 

I  had  an  interest  in  the  "Yankee  Fork"  mine.  I  got 
it  by  grub-staking  a  man  by  the  name  of  McFadden. 
Warren  Hussey,  who  had  been  a  banker  in  Corinne  and 
was  later  with  the  First  National  in  Salt  Lake,  sent  him 
to  me.  He  had  known  McFadden  in  Colorado.  When 
McFadden  came  to  him  in  Salt  Lake,  he  said  to  him, 
"I've  got  all  the  mining  property  I  want  over  in  Bing- 
ham Canyon.  You  go  up  to  Corinne  and  see  Alex  To- 
ponce.     He  will  grub-stake  you.    Tell  him  I  sent  you." 

So  I  gave  McFadden  two  horses  and  a  pack  outfit 
and  an  order  for  groceries  and  started  him  out  for  the 
Bonanza  country.  Instead  of  finding  something  for  him- 
self he  jumped  the  "Yankee  Fork"  claim  near  Custer, 
owned  by  an  old  fellow  named  McGarvey. 

When  I  went  over  to  Bonanza  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  building  a  road  McFadden  took  me  up  to  see  the  "Yan- 
kee Fork."  We  found  McGarvey  there.  He  met  us  at 
the  door  of  his  cabin  with  a  sawed-off  shotgun. 

I  tried  to  talk  to  him  and  finally  proposed  that  he 
let  us  in,  it  was  winter  time,  and  cook  us  a  meal  and 
talk  it  over.  He  thought  it  over  a  moment.  "You  can 
come  in,  Mr.  Toponce,"  he  said,  "but  that  skunk  will 
have  to  stand  outside." 

He  finally  agreed  to  let  McFadden  come  in,  too,  and 
while  we  ate  the  dinner  he  cooked,  we  talked  it  over  and 
came  to  a  compromise. 

McFadden  deeded  to  him  200  feet  of  the  1,500  in 
the  claim  and  I  agreed  to  spend  $2,500  on  the  property. 
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I  had  already  paid  McFadden  $2,500  for  my  half  in- 
terest.   That  left  McFadden  with  550  feet. 

He  worked  until  he  spent  this  money.  He  struck  a 
fine  body  of  rich  ore,  after  which,  strange  to  say,  the 
tunnel  caved  in  and  he  was  awfully  sorry  and  guessed 
we  would  have  to  abandon  the  property. 

But  I  told  him  "I  guess  not,"  and  kept  putting  up 
money  to  have  the  annual  assessments  done  for  a  number 
of  years. 

He  wanted  me  to  grub-stake  him  again  and  though 
I  was  suspicious  of  him,  I  furnished  him  three  horses 
and  a  camping  outfit  and  an  order  for  grub  and  sup- 
plies, good  in  any  store  in  the  Mountains,  and  he  went 
out  again  into  the  Wood  River  country. 

He  prospected  around  the  country  until  1882  when 
I  sold  out  the  stage  line  and  after  I  got  back  to  Corinne 
he  wrote  me  to  come  back  up  there  as  he  had  located 
some  good  claims.     So  I  went  up. 

He  had  located  three  or  four  claims.  We  looked 
them  over.  Two  of  them  were  not  worth  the  recorder's 
fees,  and  the  other  two  we  made  a  sale  on  and  got  $500 
or  $600  out  of  it.     I  didn't  get  my  money  back. 

The  only  good  claim  he  had  he  never  showed  to  me. 
He  had  covered  it  up.  After  we  got  settled  up  and  he 
and  I  were  ready  to  go  back  to  Utah  he  tackled  me  to 
give  him  the  pack  outfit  and  the  threee  horses,  so  I  made 
him  a  present  of  them. 

After  I  got  back  to  Corinne,  1  bad  occasion  to  jjo 
to  Salt  Lake  and  Warren  Hnsscv  called  me  into  th<'  Firs! 
National   Bank  and  showed   me  a   letter  be  bad    just    It 
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ceived  from  McFadden,  asking  him  to  come  up  to  Bell- 
vue  and  buy  the  "Little  Smokey  Mine." 

He  said,  in  this  letter,  that  he  had  discovered  the 
mine  while  prospecting  for  Toponce  and  had  covered 
it  up  and  he  was  afraid  that  Alex  would  "get  on  to  it." 
He  said  it  was  a  fine  claim.  He  wrote  "She  is  a  good 
one." 

I  went  up  there  and  tackled  him  about  the  "Little 
Smokey."  He  showed  no  disposition  to  recognize  my  in- 
terest so  I  took  him  into  court.  I  sued  him  for  my  one- 
half  interest. 

I  had  Tom  Marshall,  a  Salt  Lake  City  attorney,  to 
push  my  side  of  the  case  and  it  cost  me  a  $1,000  to  get 
him  there. 

McFadden  deeded  a  one-third  interest  to  his  lawyer 
to  defend  his  case  and  the  first  day  of  the  trial  we  pushed 
them  so  hard  that  his  lawyer  got  him  to  deed  another 
one-third  interest  to  someone  very  close  to  the  honorable 
court,  and  we  got  beat. 

There  was  a  standing  offer  of  $40,000  for  the  prop- 
erty if  we  would  get  the  title  settled,  but  the  parties  were 
afraid  that  I  would  take  an  appeal  to  a  high  court,  so 
they  would  not  buy  it. 

So  McFadden  and  his  new  partners  went  to  work  on 
the  mine  and  it  petered  out  in  less  than  six  inches.  The 
mine  was  rightly  named.  It  had  nothing  in  it  but  smoke. 
So  there  was  nothing  to  fight  about  after  all. 

If  we  could  have  come  to  terms  we  could  have  sold 
it  for  $40,000  and  had  a  good  time  on  the  other  fellow's 
money.  The  only  thing  I  really  lost  was  the  expense  of 
the  law  suit  and  the  grub  stake.    And  I  had  the  satisfac- 
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tion  of  knowing  that  he  didn't  get  anything  out  of  it. 
That  was  in  the  winter  of  1883. 

We  still  had  left  the  "Yankee  Fork"  property  with 
its  caved  in  tunnel.  I  sold  part  of  my  half  to  W.  W. 
Watkins.  McGarvey  went  down  the  river  to  Salmon 
City,  where  he  caught  fish  for  a  living.  McFadden  re- 
mained around  Bonanza. 

He  kept  coming  down  to  Corinne  to  see  me  and 
Watkins.  He  always  wanted  a  grub  stake,  or  else  wanted 
to  buy  out  our  interest  in  the  "Yankee  Fork."  He  never 
offered  to  sell  out  his  interest. 

I  wouldn't  talk  to  him,  but  he  would  talk  to  Watkins 
and  to  Mrs.  Toponce  and  work  on  their  sympathy,  talk 
about  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  would  get  another 
grubstake. 

I  said  to  him  one  day,  "What  do  you  want  with  the 
Yankee  Fork,  if  it  is  no  good?" 

"I  am  a  poor  man,  Mr.  Toponce,"  he  said,  "with  a 
wife  and  family   depending  on  me   and — " 

"All  the  more  reason,"  I  told  him,  "why  you  would 
steer  clear  of  mines  like  the  Yankee  Fork,  that  haven't 
any  ore  in  them." 

"But  there  might  turn  out  to  be  good  ore  in  it,  Mr. 
Toponce,"  he  said. 

"That's  just  the  reason  I'm  not  going  to  sell  it  to 
you,"  I  told  him.  "You  can  go  to  work  on  it  now.  if 
you  want  to,  and  maybe  you'll  find  the  ore  again." 

So  it  ran  along  until  1888,  when  he  came  to  Ogden, 
where  I  was  living  then.  Watkins  wanted  to  sell  out 
and  so  did  my  wife  and  I  finally  agreed.     We  sold  QUI 
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interest  to  him  for  $2,000.     This  included  also  McGar- 
vey's  share. 

Then  McFadden  opened  up  the  mine  and  in  sixty 
days  he  took  out  $60,000  of  ore  and  packed  it  eight 
miles  on  horses  to  the  custom  mill. 

LXVIII 

One  of  the  residents  of  Corinne  in  the  early  '70s 
was  the  Episcopalian  minister,  named  Dunn.  He  had  a 
small  congregation  and  was  very  soon  interested  in 
mining. 

He  went  on  prospecting  trips  to  the  islands  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  came  back  with  pack  loads  of  ore 
and  rock  which  he  crushed  up  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle 
and  then  washed  out  in  a  gold  pan  to  detect  the  presence 
of  metals. 

He  soon  had  all  his  members  and  vestrymen  inter- 
ested in  his  mining  ventures  and  putting  up  grubstakes, 
for  in  reality  that  is  what  every  congregation  does  with 
the  ministers,  furnishes  him  with  a  grubstake. 

And  Rev.  Dunn  liked  a  good  joke.  They  told  a  story 
of  him  to  the  effect  that  one  Sunday  morning  only  one 
person  appeared  at  the  church  for  the  regular  services. 
He  was  one  of  the  vestrymen,  Nat  Stein,  and  was  inter- 
ested in  one  of  the  parson's  mines.  They  sat  and  talked 
prospects  and  mines  until  long  after  the  hour  for  the  ser- 
vice; but  no  one  else  came. 

Finally  the  pastor  changed  the  subject  and  said: 
"Well,  Brother  Stein,  it  looks  as  if  no  one  else  is  com- 
ing.   What  shall  we  do?     Preach  or  pound  quartz?" 

The  story  ran  that  they  decided  to  adjourn  to  the 
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parsonage,  where  they  spent  the  balance  of  the  forenoon 
very  pleasantly,  pounding  up  quartz  in  the  mortar  and 
testing  it  in  the  gold  pan. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  a  wicked  and  ungodly  Cali- 
fornian  jumped  one  of  Rev.  Dunn's  claims  on  Antelope 
Island  and  it  was  said  that  when  the  parson  visited  the 
island  and  found  the  sinful  interloper  in  possession,  he 
smote  him  hip  and  thigh  and  chased  him  off  the  island 
with  a  shotgun  loaded  with  buckshot. 

This  was  a  little  too  much  for  Bishop  Tuttle  in 
charge  of  the  Episcopalian  missions  in  the  west,  and  he 
allowed  Rev.  Dunn  to  resign  and  go  into  mining  ex- 
clusively. 

When  I  went  from  Challis  over  to  Bonanza  on 
snow  shoes  in  the  winter  of  1879,  almost  the  first  man  I 
met  in  Bonanza  was  Rev.  Dunn.  He  yelled  at  me,  "Hello, 
Alex!      How   is  Corinne?" 

"Fine,  Parson,"  I  told  him,  "How  are  you?" 

"Hush,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  "Don't  call  me 
Parson.  Some  one  might  hear  you.  I'm  a  mining  pro- 
moter up  here." 

Later  on,  it  was  said,  he  made  quite  a  stake  in  the 
mining  business. 

LXIX 

While  I  was  still  staging  into  Bellvue,  Idaho.  I  had 
trouble  in  renewing  the  one-year  contract  for  the  Challis 
mail.  So  I  sent  Fred  Myers  of  Salt  Fake  down  to  Wash- 
ington to  do  some  lobbying.  He  fell  down  badly.  J. 
M.  Moore,  the  postmaster  at  Salt  Fake,  was  going  to 
Washington  so  I  got  him  to  help  Fred, 
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We  got  the  contract  renewed  that  time,  but  I  had 
to  give  Myers  an  interest  in  the  business  and  take  the 
contract  in  his  name. 

While  Moore  was  still  in  Washington  a  bunch  of  ten 
clerks  in  the  postal  department  each  put  $100  into  a  fund 
and  wanted  Moore  to  have  a  prospector  go  out  and  find 
them  a  good  mine.  So  Moore  agreed  and  he  was  to  be 
the  eleventh  man  in  the  syndicate  without  putting  up  any 
money. 

So  he  telegraphed  me  to  stake  a  good  prospector 
and  send  him  out.  And  said  in  his  telegram,  "I  will  get 
my  $1,000  here." 

I  went  out  on  the  street  at  Bellvue  and  saw  Dan 
Scribner.    I  said,  "What  are  you  doing  now,  Dan?" 

"Doing  nothing,"  he  said. 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  prospecting?"  I  asked 
him. 

"Fine,"  he  said. 

"Come  over  to  the  barn,"  I  told  him. 

I  fitted  him  out  with  two  horses,  a  camp  outfit  and 
groceries  and  he  left  town  that  night.  He  camped  that 
night  not  over  a  mile  northwest  of  Bellvue  where  a  little 
creek  comes  in  from  the  west  to  Wood  River.  There 
was  plenty  of  shade  there,  quaking  asps  and  cottonwoods. 

A  prospector  likes  a  place  where  there  is  lots  of 
shade  and  water  and  grass  for  his  horses  and  fuel  for  his 
camp  fire.  Scribner  set  up  his  tent  and  turned  his  horses 
loose  with  one  hobbled  and  a  bell  on  its  neck. 

The  next  morning  he  could  not  hear  the  bell  and  the 
horses  were  not  in  sight,  so  he  climbed  up  a  little  hill  to 
get  a  look  around  the  country. 
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Going  up  the  hill,  he  saw  a  badger  hole  and  stopped 
to  look  at  the  rock  that  the  badger  had  thrown  out  of  the 
hole.  A  badger  is  a  good  miner.  He  specializes  on 
tunnels.  Scribner  found  a  fine  piece  of  galena.  That 
interested  him  so  that  he  went  back  to  the  tent  and  got 
his  pick.  Before  noon  he  had  uncovered  three  feet  of 
almost  solid  galena  ore  running  high  in  silver.  He  let 
the  horses  hunt  him  up.  I  never  heard  what  became  of 
the  badger. 

The  outcrop  of  ore  ran  right  along  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  hill.  He  started  a  trench  along  the  hill  side 
and  uncovered  the  ore  for  a  distance  of  100  feet.  Then 
he  came  and  told  me  about  it.  We  named  it  the  "Minnie 
Moore,"  after  Moore's  daughter. 

Before  the  week  ended  Dan  sold  his  one-half  for 
$10,000  and  went  back  to  Ogden  and  bought  a  farm 
between  Ogden  and  Hooper. 

The  "Minnie  Moore"  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  mine. 
It  produced  a  great  amount  of  lead-silver  ore  and  paid 
good   dividends. 

The  next  year  the  "Brady  Star  Route"  frauds  were 
being  investigated  and  the  ten  clerks  in  the  postal  de- 
partment at  Washington  gold  cold  feet.  Myers  and  Moore 
were  in  Washington  and  decided  to  buy  them  out.  They 
sold  out  for  $10,000.  Myers  drew  on  me  for  12,500. 
Later  on  he  told  mc  the  whole  thing  belonged  to  Moore 

All  the  interest  I  had  left  in  the  "Minnie  Moon  " 
was  one-half  of  Moore's  one-eleventh  of  the  Washington, 
D.  C,  one-half  in  the  mine  or  a  one-fourth-fourth. 

When  I  finally  lost  the  mail  contract  and  we  sold  out 
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and  got  settled  up  I  said  to  Fred  Myers,  "what  about  the 
Minnie  Moore?" 

"Oh,  that  belongs  to  Moore,"  he  said,  "I  have  no 
interest  in  that." 

The  Minnie  Moore  mine  afterward  changed  hands  at 
a  price  of  $500,000. 

I  afterward  got  even  with  Fred,  by  introducing  him 
to  a  man  who  sold  him  a  half  interest  in  Antelope  Island 
in  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  awful 
sour  lemon. 

The  company  that  Fred  organized,  bought  the  buffalo 
herd  that  William  Glassman  owned  at  Garfield  Beach 
and  moved  it  over  to  Antelope  Island.  There  are  now 
about  250  animals  in  the  herd. 

At  Challis,  I  also  knew  James  McNab  and  Cam. 
Shoup.  Also,  David  Wood  who  married  Mrs.  Murphy,  a 
hotel  keeper,  and  organized  the  Wood  Live  Stock  Com- 
pany of  Spencer,  Idaho. 

LXX 

In  1883,  I  purchased  52,000  acres  of  land  from  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  it  being  all  the  odd 
numbered  sections  granted  to  the  company  by  Act  of 
Congress  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  track  in 
the  vicinity  of  Corinne.     I  gave  $1.25  an  acre  for  it. 

John  W.  Kerr  had  gone  to  California  in  1881  and 
bought  a  lot  of  sheep  that  he  trailed  across  Nevada  to 
Utah.  Al  Stead,  of  Layton,  Utah,  John  and  Bert  Bigler, 
and  a  Mexican  named  Fernando,  were  with  him.  He  had 
part  of  these  sheep  left  and  he  wanted  to  come  in  on  this 
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land  deal.  So  I  let  him  in  on  the  ground  floor  and  he 
put  in  his  sheep  into  a  company. 

Then  we  purchased  more  land  back  on  the  hills  to 
the  north  and  west  at  from  forty-seven  to  fifty  cents  an 
acre,  until  we  had  a  total  of  90,000  acres.  We  had  all 
the  railroad  land  on  both  sides  of  about  twelve  miles  of 
track.  The  lake  comes  up  pretty  close  on  the  south  and 
the  best  land  is  on  the  north. 

We  then  formed  a  joint  stock  company,  known  as 
the  Corinne  Mill,  Canal  and  Stock  Company,  with 
120,000  shares  of  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $5  each.  We 
put  in  the  90,000,  Kerr's  sheep,  my  grist  mill  at  Corinne, 
with  the  canal  and  water  power;  also,  my  ranch  above 
Garland  and  the  live  stock  on  the  ranch. 

John  W.  Kerr  was  President.  I  was  Vice  President 
and  manager  and  J.  K.  Fowler  was  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, and  the  five  stockholders  were  the  directors. 

The  land  we  bought  from  the  railroad  was  under 
contract.  We  paid  10  per  cent  cash  and  the  balance  in 
fifteen  equal  payments  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  re- 
serving the  right  to  pay  up  all  or  any  of  it  at  any  time. 

The  railroad  had  advertised  for  settlers  to  Locate  on 
this  land  and  promised  that  the  bonafide  settlers  should 
have  a  prior  right  to  purchase  it  at  the  graded  price  the 
land  being  graded  at  from  &2.50  to  $10  per  acre. 

In  my  contract  with  the  company  I  had  agreed  to 
treat  the  settlers  the  same  as  the  railroad  company  had 
agreed  in  their  pamphlet,  but  in  all  cases  the  railroad 
company  was  to  determine  who  was  the  bona  fide  set- 
tler. So  they  gave  ever)  man  who  had  filed  OH  am  of 
this  land  that  I  had  purchased  -i\t\  days1  notice  t«>  ap* 
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pear  at  Corinne,  where  they  would  sit  as  a  court  to  de- 
termine who  was  entitled  to  buy  the  land. 

The  people  of  Utah  had  the  idea  pretty  strong  that 
the  government  had  no  right  to  grant  this  land  to  the  rail- 
road company  and  there  was  considerable  trouble  over  it 
and  in  order  to  avoid  trouble  when  a  man  was  declared 
to  be  a  bona  fide  settler  I  turned  him  over  to  the  com- 
pany, to  whom  he  made  payments,  if  he  wanted  the  land. 

If,  however,  a  settler  decided  that  he  did  not  wanl 
the  land,  I  did  more  for  him  than  the  railroad  company 
had  agreed.  I  gave  him  thirty  days  to  remove  his  im- 
provements. 

My  contract  with  the  railroad  company  also  pro- 
vided that  if  any  railroad  land  was  held  adversely  I  had 
to  fight  the  suit  to  recover  the  land,  but  at  the  company's 
expense,  and  I  think  I  fought  about  thirty  suits  against 
people  who  would  not  recognize  the  railroad's  title.  They 
were  holding  adversely  on  the  sole  ground  that  they 
thought  the  Government  had  no  right  to  give  this  land 
to  the  railroad,  but  in  all  the  cases  we  won  out. 

Fighting  law  suits  for  other  people  is  not  a  pleasant 
occupation. 

We  began  to  make  some  money.  The  mill  was  run- 
ning and  doing  well.  A  few  settlers  were  coming  to  Bear 
River  Valley  and  buying  our  best  land  at  good  prices. 
We  had  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  plenty  of  pasture 
for  them,  and  we  were  able  to  make  our  payments  on 
the  land  and  pay  interest.  At  one  time  we  had  5,000  head 
of  cattle  and  26,000  sheep;  also,  about  1,000  horses  and 
mules. 

I  had  to  go  once  a  year  down  to  San  Francisco  to 
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settle  up  with  the  railroad  company  on  our  contract  and 
when  I  went  down  in  1886,  I  took  my  wife  with  me.  She 
was  taken  ill,  and  we  stayed  there  for  some  time. 

While  I  was  gone  the  president  of  the  company,  my 
good  old  partner,  John  W.  Kerr,  called  a  meeting,  not- 
withstanding that  Mr.  Spencer,  who  had  gone  to  Chi- 
cago, and  I  were  both  absent.  The  two  Fowlers  and 
Kerr,  as  directors,  constituted  a  majority  of  the  board. 

They  passed  a  resolution  selling  the  stock  in  the 
treasury,  19,983  shares,  to  John  W.  Kerr  at  10  cents  a 
share,  and  the  stock  was  at  once  issued  to  him  and  he 
paid  $1,998.30  into  the  treasury.  That  fixed  that.  We 
had  been  offered  one  dollar  a  share  for  the  stock. 

Then  they  voted  to  levy  an  assessment  of  one  dollar 
a  share  on  the  outstanding  stock,  120,000  shares,  which 
was  allowable  under  our  by-laws. 

The  train  I  returned  to  Corinne  on,  got  in  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  first  man  I  saw  when  I 
stopped  off  the  train  said,  "Come  over  here,  Alex." 

Then  he  showed  me  a  notice  tacked  up  on  the  station 
house  to  the  effect  that  my  stock  in  the  Corinne  Mill, 
Canal  and  Stock  Company  would  be  sold  the  next  day  at 
12  o'clock  noon,  to  pay  this  delinquent  assessment  and 
that  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  any  assessment. 

I  talked  with  my  wife  and  she  decided  to  remain  in 
Corinne,  but  I  got  back  on  the  train  and  went  on  to 
Ogden  and  then  down  to  Salt  Lake  to  raise  $50,000,  to 
pay  my  assessment.  By  the  next  morning  at  11  o'clock 
I   had  the  money  raised. 

I  got  the  money  from  George  A.  Lowe,  11.  >.  Eld- 
ridge,  president  of  the   Deserel    National   Hank;    Samuel 
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Teasdale  and  others.  I  then  wired  Kerr  and  Fowler  not 
to  sell  my  stock  and  that  the  money  would  be  up  on 
the  afternoon  train,  but  they  went  ahead  and  sold  it  any- 
way and  that  left  me  without  so  much  as  a  saddle  horse, 
as  everything  I  had  in  the  shape  of  live  stock,  or  any- 
thing else,  was  in  the  company. 

LXXI 

I  started  a  suit  to  recover  my  stock  in  the  company 
and  the  district  court  decided  for  me.  Then  they  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah.  The  abstract  printed 
for  the  appeal  had  over  600  pages.  The  case  went  finally 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  was 
decided  in  my  favor. 

The  suit  lasted  seven  and  a  half  years  and  when  it 
was  finally  settled  in  my  favor,  all  I  could  collect  was  a 
bond  of  $20,000  they  had  put  up  in  court.  They  were  all 
broke.     So  was  I. 

John  W.  Kerr  took  sick  about  this  time;  in  fact,  I 
think  he  was  a  sick  man  when  he  put  over  the  deal.  He 
could  not  manage  the  business  and  it  was  managed  by 
Tom  Pitt,  Jr.,  and  James  Pill,  and  they  went  through  with 
all  the  livestock  in  about  four  years. 

Before  he  was  taken  sick,  Kerr  made  a  contract  with 
a  man  named  John  R.  Bothwell,  to  bring  out  a  canal  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Bear  River  to  water  our  land  and  the 
government  land. 

John  R.  Bothwell  was  one  of  the  best  promoters  I 
ever  saw.  He  first  filed  on  the  water  to  be  diverted  from 
the  Bear  River  where  it  came  through  the  canyon  in  the 
Wasatch  range.     I  had  held  a  filing  on  this  water  for 
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seventeen  years  and  had  spent  thousands  of  dollars  on 
surveys,  but  finally  had  to  give  it  up. 

Bothwell  then  went  to  Kerr  and  got  a  contract  with 
our  company  that  when  he  brought  out  the  water,  our 
lands  were  to  be  sold  and  the  company  was  to  keep  $4 
an  acre  to  cover  its  investment  up  to  date  and  all  received 
above  that  amount  was  to  be  divided  equally  between 
Bothwell  and  the  company. 

Then  we  went  down  to  Ogden  and  proposed  to  buy 
the  city  waterworks  for  a  nominal  sum.  He  surveyed  a 
route  for  a  canal  down  the  east  side  of  Bear  River  to 
bring  the  water  of  the  Bear  along  the  foothills  to  the 
Ogden  River  just  above  Farr's  mill. 

Kerr  and  I,  by  our  fighting,  knocked  ourselves  out 
of  a  half  million  each. 

I  think  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Company  now  owns 
the  Bothwell  canal  and  all  the  land  that  is  left  of  the 
holdings  of  the  Corinne  Mill,  Canal  and  Stock  Company. 

When  Kerr  played  this  trick  on  me,  he  also  got 
away  with  $83,333  of  Union  Pacific  railroad  bonds,  that 
were  turned  over  to  him  in  1868.  They  were  all  fifty- 
year  bonds  drawing  six  per  cent.  They  were  Union 
Pacific's  first  mortgage  bonds.  They  were  not  the  bonds 
that  the  government  issued,  they  were  issued  by  the  rail- 
road company. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  turned  these  bonds 
over  in  the  settlement  with  Governor  Durkee,  while  the) 
were  partners,  and  I  understand  that  the  bondfl  are  in 
Washington,  waiting  for  some  one  to  prove  their  owner- 
ship.   I  am  taking  steps  to  prove  my  interest  in  them. 

I  was  in  partnership  with  John  \\  .  Ken  at  different 
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times  from  1864  until  we  went  into  this  Corinne  business, 
and  he  was  the  last  man  on  earth  that  I  thought  would 
go  back  on  me.  I  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  him. 
But  Mrs.  Pitt  wanted  her  boys  to  manage  that  business 
and  I  think  she  influenced  him,  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
parted  with  some  of  his  stock  to  those  boys,  and  unless 
he  could  control  the  boy's  stock,  I  would  have  the  control. 

But  let  that  be  as  it  will,  when  he  knew  he  was 
going  to  die,  he  sent  for  me.  I  was  in  Flagstaff,  Arizona, 
and  couldn't  get  back  in  time.  But  he  told  A.  Steed  that 
the  greatest  mistake  of  his  life  was  to  throw  me  down. 

I  really  blame  J.  K.  Fowler,  the  secretary,  more  than 
I  did  Kerr.  As  secretary  he  was  in  position  to  have 
blocked  the  whole  business  if  he  had  had  sand  enough 
to  do  it. 

LXXII 

During  the  time  that  we  were  clearing  up  the  title 
to  the  railroad  land  on  the  Bear  River,  we  had  suits 
against  thirty  or  forty  settlers  who  held  the  land  adverse 
to  the  railroad.  There  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  Utah 
that  the  government  grant  to  the  railroad  was  not  legal 
and  it  was  hard  to  find  a  jury  that  would  decide  against 
a  settler. 

One  of  those  who  made  the  most  trouble  was  William 
Johnson.  He  took  up  a  homestead  at  Point  Lookout,  a 
short  distance  south  of  my  ranch.  There  was  a  long  ridge 
that  ended  there  extending  north  from  the  point.  He 
built  a  fence  across  the  ridge  fencing  in  nearly  five 
thousand  of  railroad  and  government  sections  and  he  held 
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them  against  both  railroad  and  government  for  about  ten 
years. 

He  went  armed  most  of  the  time  and  he  soon  had 
all  the  other  ranchers  terrorized.  In  fact,  he  had  the 
sheriffs  and  United  States  marshall's  deputies  overawed. 
He  was  arrested  more  than  once  and  they  would  always 
have  trouble  to  take  him.  He  trained  his  wife  to  shoot 
and  she  more  than  once  bluffed  the  officers  out. 

When  we  bought  the  railroad  sections,  I  notified 
him  to  come  to  Corinne  and  file  his  claim  on  the  land. 
He  replied,  "I've  got  a  better  title  to  this  land  than  any- 
body."   And  he  made  it  stick  for  nearly  ten  years. 

Finally  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Ogden, 
issued  an  order  for  Johnson  to  appear  and  show  cause, 
but  he  did  not  come.  Then  the  court  issued  a  bench 
warrant  and  two  U.  S.  marshals,  H.  E.  Steel  and  A.  Mc- 
Lellan  came  up  to  serve  it. 

McLellan,  the  deputy  marshal,  was  one  of  the  best 
known  and  best  hated  man  in  the  territory.  He  made 
hundreds  of  arrests  for  polygamy  and  similar  offenses. 
He  was  a  big,  raw  boned  Scotchman,  with  tremendous 
strength.     Even  his  friends  feared  his  temper. 

One  of  his  favorite  stunts  was  to  grab  a  chance 
visitor  at  the  marshal's  office  and  slap  the  handcuffs  on 
him  just  to  show  how  easily  it  could  be  done.  After  a 
few  minutes,  he  would  start  to  take  the  cuffs  off  and  pi 
tend  that  he  had  lost  the  key.  After  a  sufficient  amount 
of  fun  at  the  victim's  expense  he  \\"ul(]  then  locate  the 
keys  and  unlock  the  handcuffs. 

Along  about  1891,  McLellan  was  shot  and  killed  in 
a  row  in  the  Royal  Exchange  saloon  afl  Ogden,  by  Hear) 
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Whetstone,  another  deputy  marshal.  Whetstone  was 
acquitted  on  the  plea  of  self-defense  but  went  blind  soon 
after. 

The  marshals  drove  up  to  thr  ranch  and  found  Bill. 
His  folks  were  gone  to  some  of  ihe  neighbors.  They 
served  the  warrant  on  him  and  told  him  he  would  have 
to  go  to  Brigham  City  and  give  bonds  before  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Booth. 

Bill  said,  "All  right,  I'll  saddle  a  horse."  So  he 
put  a  saddle  on  "Old  Ben,"  his  favorite  riding  horse. 

Then  he  said,  "I'll  put  some  hay  in  the  horses' 
mangers  so  they  can  be  chewing  while  I  am  gone." 

He  carried  three  forks  full  of  hay  into  the  stable 
for  the  horses  but  the  third  time  he  came  out  of  the  stable 
he  had  a  Winchester  rifle  in  his  hands  instead  of  a  pitch- 
fork. 

He  had  the  marshals  covered  before  they  noticed  the 
change  so  they  promptly  stuck  up  their  hands.  He  ordered 
them  to  drive  away  and  he  mounted  "Old  Ben"  and  rode 
up  the  mountain  toward  the  Lookout  Point.  The  mar- 
shals drove  around  to  the  west  side  of  the  point  to  a 
sheep  camp  where  they  told  their  experience  to  two  boys 
in  charge  of  the  camp,  M.  R.  and  William  McFarland. 

One  of  the  boys  got  out  their  field  glass  and  sized 
up  the  ridge,  "There  is  Old  Ben,  up  there  on  the  ridge, 
Bill  must  be  hidding  behind  the  pile  of  rocks  at  the 
point,"  he  said. 

Then  McLellan  swore  a  string  of  oaths  and  declared 
that  no  Mormon  ever  lived  that  could  bluff  him.  He 
borrowed  a  horse  of  one  of  the  boys  and,  revolver  in 
hand,  rode  up  the  hill. 
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When  Mac  was  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
top  a  puff  of  smoke  was  seen  to  come  from  the  pile  of 
rocks  at  the  point  and  a  bullet  struck  the  ground  under 
his  horse's  feet.  The  horse  reared  up  and  wheeled  and 
started  back  down  the  hill.  About  every  one  hundred 
feet,  one  of  the  .45  calibre  slugs  from  Bill's  Winchester 
would  strike  first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  not  too 
close,  but  close  enough.  The  horse  was  still  running 
when  it  reached  the  sheep  wagon.  Mac  was  wild.  He 
was  going  to  telegraph  for  troops  from  Fort  Douglas. 

But  it  was  dinner  time  so  they  sat  down  to  eat  with 
the  sheep  herder  boys  and  Mac  would  pause  between 
bites  and  cuss  and  shake  his  fist  at  the  horse  and  pile  of 
rocks  on  the  ridge.  After  dinner  Steele  proposed  that 
he  should  go  up  and  have  a  talk  with  Bill. 

So  he  took  Mart  McFarland  and  walked  leisurely 
up  the  hill.  When  within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  top  he  was  below  the  bulge  in  the  hill 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  pile  of  rocks.  Then  Mart  went 
up  about  half  way  to  the  point.  Bill  came  out  from 
behind  the  rocks  and  asked,  "What's  wantin',  boy?" 

Mart  told  him,  "The  U.  S.  marshal  wants  to  know 
if  you  will  surrender." 

"Not  till  hell  freezes  over,"  Bill  replied. 

Mart  was  standing  where  he  could  see  both  Kill 
and  Steel  but  they  could  not  see  each  other.  He  repeated 
Bill's  reply  to  Steel. 

Then  Steel  yelled  up  to  him,  "Ask  him  what  he  \< 
going  to  do." 

The  boy  relayed  thai  up  the  lull  and  it  seemed  t<> 
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worry  Bill.  After  a  minute  he  called  back,  "Ask  him 
what  he  is  going  to  do  about  it." 

When  he  got  that  message  Steel  called,  "Ask  him  if 
he  will  be  in  Judge  Tooms'  court  tomorrow  morning  at 
nine  o'clock." 

Mart  called  that  question  up  to  Bill  and  that  time 
he  took  several  minutes  to  consider  it.  Finally  he  called 
back,  "Tell  him  yes;  I'll  be  there." 

Then  Steel  said,  "Tell  him,  that's  all  and  good  day." 
And  Bill  yelled  back,  "And  good  day  to  him,  too." 

They  went  back  down  the  hill  and  reported.  Mc- 
Lellan  wanted  to  take  the  ridge  by  assault  but  finally 
consented  to  go  back  to  Brigham  City.  Next  morning 
promptly  at  nine  o'clock,  Bill  Johnson  walked  into 
Toombs'  court.  The  court  put  him  under  bonds  to  appear 
in  the  District  Court  and  gave  him  a  lecture  on  resisting 
officers. 

Bill  listened  to  the  lecture  and  then  went  back  home 
to  continue  his  career  and  that  is  a  sample  of  how  he  got 
by  for  the  next  ten  years.  He  got  beat  in  the  District 
Court  and  then  after  six  months  Judge  0.  W.  Powers 
gave  him  a  new  trial.  The  case  came  to  trial  after  a  year 
or  two  and  Bill  won.  Then  we  appealed  and  beat  him 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  so  we  kept  it  up. 

During  the  time  I  was  fighting  these  railroad  cases 
I  had  two  stallions  poisoned,  my  wire  fences  were  cut, 
and  one  night  some  one  got  into  my  stable  and  hamstrung 
a  valuable  race  horse.  Then  some  one  drove  five  hun- 
dred head  of  my  sheep  into  a  box  canyon  and  cut  their 
throats,  five  hundred  of  them.  We  found  them  months 
after.     All  that  time  Bill  Johnson  held  Lookout  Point 
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and  defied  the  whole  world,  and  when  it  looked  as  if 
nothing  could  have  him  they  would  impanel  a  jury  of 
the  professionals  who  set  on  the  courthouse  steps  and 
they  would  say,  "no  cause  for  action." 

In  the  wind  up  the  railroad  grant  was  confirmed  and 
Johnson  had  to  give  up  the  land  he  was  holding. 

LXXIII 

The  City  of  Corinne  is  located  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Bear  River  where  the  Central  Pacific  crosses. 

It  was  named  for  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Williamson, 
who  located  a  homestead  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
The  courts  decided  that  as  he  had  located  after  the  rail- 
road line  was  surveyed,  the  grant  from  the  government 
was  prior  to  his  homestead. 

Years  afterward  Williamson  was  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  he  made  a  ruling  just  the  reverse  to  the  one 
that  had  lost  him  his  homestead. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  Corinne  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

Geo.  A.  Lowe,  dealer  in  implements,  later  had  stores 
in  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 

Among  the  employees  of  Geo.  A.  Lowe  were  William 
Turner,  later  mayor  of  Ogden;  Tom  Turner,  still  with 
the  firm  in  the  Ogden  house,  and  Gardner  A.  Bruce,  who 
also  removed  to  Ogden. 

John  W.  Guthrie,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Corinne, 
known  all  over  the  west  as  "Guthrie  of  Corinne.'1 

Sam  L.  Tinbals,  wines  and  liquors. 

J.  W.  McNutt,  druggist,  later  city  recorder  of  Ogden. 

F.  B.  Hurlbutt,  druggist,  later  removed  to  Ogden. 

Stanley  Bros.,  W.  0.  Stanley  now  lives  in  Ogden. 

J.  H.  Garrish,  hardware. 
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J.  D.  Farmer,  who  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
was  later  drowned  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Fred  J.  Keisel  and  Leon  Goldberg.  I  first  met  Keisel 
in  Salt  Lake  and  Goldberg  I  knew  in  Georgia  Gulch, 
Colorado,  in  1860. 

John  S.  Lewis,  jeweler,  father  of  John  S.  Lewis 
of  Ogden.    I  knew  him  first  in  French  Gulch,  Colorado. 

Hardenbrook  and  Landon,  livery  stable. 

John  Kupfer,  jeweler,  moved  to  Butte. 

E.  P.  Johnson,  attorney  at  law,  later  probate  judge. 
Later  Grand  Master  of  the  Masons  of  Utah. 

A.  Kuhn  and  Bro.,  dry  goods,  moved  to  Ogden. 

Wells,  Fargo  and  Co.,  express  and  stage. 

Dr.  John  W.  Graham,  first  mayor  of  Corinne. 

J.  Black,  who  was  first  Master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
No.  5. 

G.  A.  Hogeman,  harness  dealer,  later  receiver  of 
the  land  office  at  Hailey,  Idaho,  now  of  Ogden. 

Berryman  &  Rogers,  Jim  Williamson,  Hugh  Kirken- 
dall. 

Chas.  Ducheneau,  dealer  in  horses  and  cattle,  later 
a  resident  of  Ogden. 

Wyall  &  Garrison,  freighters  to  Montana,  and  Geo. 
Williams,  all  freighters. 

Stubble  Field,  who  operated  the  ferry  over  the  Bear 
River  at  Corinne  prior  to  the  building  of  the  railroad. 

The  city  council  of  Corinne  in  1874  was  Gardner  A. 
Bruce,  J.  H.  Garrish,  J.  W.  Guthrie,  Hiram  House,  Samuel 
Howe,  W.  H.  Munro,  Julius  Walsh,  John  Stanley,  Sam  L. 
Tibbals  and  Alex  Toponce. 

Among  the  city  officials,  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  council  were:  W.  F.  Field,  recorder;  0.  D.  Cass, 
treasurer,  and  D.  D.  Ryan,  marshal. 

I  also  had  the  honor  of  being  mayor  of  Corinne, 
myself,  once. 

During  the  time   I  was  mayor   of  Corinne,   I   was 

Master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  No.  5,  and  Noble  Grand 
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of  the  Odd  Fellows.  I  came  pretty  close  to  being  the 
whole  thing  that  year  in  Corinne.  I  had  as  much  busi- 
ness as  a  cranberry  merchant,  and  not  a  cent  of  profit 
in  it. 

Everybody  that  had  any  grief  of  any  kind  brought  it 
to  me  to  fix  up.  Sometimes  I  could  fix  it  up  with  Masonic 
funds,  sometimes  I  could  use  the  Odd  Fellows'  money 
and  at  other  times  what  little  funds  the  city  had  in  the 
treasury.  Corinne  was  the  first  station  out  of  Ogden  on 
the  Central  Pacific  and  when  people  tried  to  beat  their 
way  to  California,  the  conductor  put  them  off  at  Corinne. 

The  first  thing  the  first  man  they  met  would  say 
to  them,  was,  "Go  see  the  mayor." 

Very  rarely  I  could  get  help  for  these  people  from 
the  county.  And  very  often,  I  could  arrange  with  the 
railroad  for  cheap  rates  to  get  the  people  to  California 
or  to  some  other  point  where  they  had  friends  or  rela- 
tives. 

Sometimes  I  had  to  go  out  on  the  street  and  take  up 
a  collection.  I  recall  one  occasion  when  a  woman  and 
her  four  children  were  put  off  the  train  because  of  some 
defect  in  her  ticket.  She  was  promptly  advised  to  call  on 
the  mayor. 

By  consulting  with  the  local  station  agent,  I  found 
that  it  would  take  fifty  dollars  to  get  thr  woman  and  her 
children  to  California.  So  I  went  oul  and  raised  the 
money  while  they  waited. 

I  would  go  into  a  saloon  and  step  up  to  the  bar  and 
throw  down  a  dollar  for  the  barkeeper  and  Bay,  "Every* 
body  come  up  and  have  a  drink  with  the  mayor.91 

The  men  in  the  saloon  would  all  line  up  and  order 
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their  choice  and  when  they  had  tucked  it  under  their 
belts,  I  would  then  tell  them  about  the  woman  and  four 
children.  Then  I  would  say,  "Now,  boys,  it  is  up  to  the 
City  of  Corinne.  How  much  will  each  one  of  you  chip 
in?" 

I  would  pass  the  hat  and  take  up  a  collection  and 
go  to  the  next  saloon  and  repeat  the  program.  Very 
few  of  the  men  would  refuse  to  donate,  after  having  had 
a  drink  with  the  mayor,  and  some  of  them  would  "chip 
in"  liberally  because  they  were  in  town  to  spend  their 
money. 

In  an  hour's  time  I  had  raised  the  money  for  the 
tickets  and  the  woman  and  her  four  children  left  on  the 
next  train. 

About  the  same  time  that  I  was  mayor  of  Corinne, 
Governor  Emery  appointed  me  as  sheriff  of  Box  Elder 
County.  It  was  a  pretty  wild  and  woolley  locality  in 
those  days  and  after  my  commission  arrived,  I  decided  to 
thank  his  excellency  and  pass  the  honor  on  to  some  one 
else.     So  that  is  one  office  I  never  held. 

LXXIV 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  business  men  of 
Corinne  moved  to  Ogden,  in  the  course  of  time.  Several 
causes  contribute  to  this. 

It  was  one  story  that  Brigham  Young  had  pro- 
nounced a  curse  on  Corinne  as  "A  wicked  Gentile  city" 
and  predicted  that  grass  should  grow  in  the  streets.  Some 
grass  certainly  did  grow  on  some  streets. 

But  the  real  fact  was  that  Corinne  was  a  thriving 
town  as  long  as  it  had  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of 
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forwarding  goods  and  passengers  to  northern  Utah,  east- 
ern Idaho  and  Montana. 

When  the  Utah  Northern,  a  narrow  gauge  road,  was 
huilt  north  from  Corinne  there  was  still  much  activity 
there  because  everything  had  to  be  reloaded.  Later  on 
the  narrow  gauge  was  extended  south  through  Brigham 
City  to  Ogden  and  that  became  the  transfer  point.  Logan 
was  reached  January  31,  1873. 

Then  Brigham  made  his  prophecy  stick  by  ordering 
the  six-mile  spur  across  to  Corinne  taken  up,  and  that 
left  the  "Burg  on  the  Bear"  only  a  stopping  place  on 
the  Central  Pacific. 

The  wholesale  and  forwarding  firms  either  moved 
down  to  Ogden  or  else  followed  the  railroad  as  it  was 
pushed  north.  For  a  long  time  they  maintained  tempor- 
ary headquarters  at  Franklin,  Idaho.  That  was  where 
the  stages  received  passengers  and  mail  for  the  north 
and  where  the  freighters  got  their  loads. 

Then  Oneida  was  terminal  of  the  road  and  had  a 
little  boom.    Then  Pocatello,  and  Blackfoot. 

Oneida  had  the  forwarding  business  for  Soda 
Springs,  until  the  Oregon  Short  Line  was  built  and  the 
junction  was  placed  at  McCammon.  Pocatello  was  soon 
competing  with  Kelton,  Utah,  as  the  railroad  point  for 
Boise.  Blackfoot  from  the  first  had  the  sta^c  linos  t< 
Challis,  Bonanza  and  Bellvue. 

The  road  was  built  in  sections  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  miles.  After  Blackfoot  the  next  stop  was  at  Eagle 
Rock,  now  called  Idaho  Falls.  From  there  the  road 
went  to  Market  Lake,  and  then  to  Camas,  which  became 
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the  shipping  point  to  Birch  Creek  and  the  lead  mines  at 
Nicholia. 

Spencer  was  next  and  for  a  long  time  handled  much 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  business.  Over  the  divide,  Red 
Rock  was  important  as  the  forwarding  point  to  Salmon 
City.  Dillon  was  the  end  of  the  road  for  a  long  time. 
Capt.  E.  T.  Hulaniski  of  Ogden  was  the  first  agent  at 
Dillon. 

Then  it  was  extended  to  Silver  Bow,  a  few  miles 
from  the  mines  at  Butte,  and  in  course  of  time,  reached 
Deer  Lodge  and  Helena. 

And  all  the  time  these  towns  grew  Corinne  decayed. 
The  buildings  went  without  paint,  stores  and  dwellings 
stood  vacant.  Many  of  them  were  torn  down  or  moved 
out  on  farms.  People  lived  in  houses  rent  free,  Corinne 
men  were  found  all  over  the  west.  The  few  who  re- 
mained lived  on  the  hope  of  what  would  happen  when 
the  irrigation  water  was  brought  out  on  the  broad  valley. 
But  for  a  while  it  looked  as  if  Brigham  had  made  a  good 
guess. 

LXXV 

Governor  Eli  H.  Murray  ruled  in  Utah  from  1880 
to  1886.  He  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  He 
helped  us  in  a  deal  we  tried  to  put  over,  it  being  the 
sale  of  all  the  land  of  the  Corinne  Mill,  Canal  and  Stock 
Company. 

It  was  a  big  proposition.  The  price  was  just  $500,- 
000  and  the  buyers  were  to  finish  paying  the  railroad 
for  the  land,  while  we  were  to  move  everything  that  was 
movable.    The  fellows  that  were  buying  were  a  bunch  of 
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Irishmen  in  Kansas  City.  They  had  John  Dillon,  the 
famous  Irish  member  of  parliament,  interested  with  them. 

Dillon  and  the  other  Irishmen  came  out  to  Salt 
Lake,  in  1884,  I  think  it  was,  and  Governor  Murray  came 
up  to  Corinne  with  them.  Dillon  was  the  main  spokes- 
man of  the  party  but  of  course,  the  Governor  came  along 
to  boost  for  the  sale  as  we  wanted  the  Bear  River  coun- 
try settled  up  with  Gentiles,  if  possible. 

I  took  them  out  over  the  land  and  showed  them. 
There  were  ten  in  the  party  and  it  took  three  Burreys 
to  carry  them.  We  got  down  between  the  Bear  River  and 
Malad  about  sundown.  Two  of  the  surreys  had  crossed 
the  river  higher  up  but  I  took  the  Governor  and  Dillon 
down  the  east  bank  of  the  Malad  intending  to  cross  on  a 
bridge  I  knew  was  there. 

When  we  got  to  the  bridge,  we  found  that  some 
low  down  cattle  rustler,  or  homesteader,  had  stolen  some 
of  the  planks  off  the  bridge,  leaving  a  gap  of  about 
fifteen  feet  right  in  the  middle  of  it.  Right  across  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  and  only  three  miles  away  was 
my  ranch  house  and  supper  waiting  for  me. 

To  go  back  up  the  river  to  the  ford  meant  a  drive 
of  two  or  three  hours  after  night.  I  went  and  measured 
the  distance  between  the  centers  of  two  of  the  stringers 
and  found  it  just  the  same  as  the  guage  of  the  surrey. 

Governor  Murray  asked  me  what  I  was  planning  to 
do.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  make  the  horses  walk 
the  stringers.  He  replied  that  1  was  craty.  But  I  told 
him  I  had  been  in  tighter  places  than  that  and  got  OUl 
all  right. 

So  I  had  the  passengers  gel  out  and  walk  w  rosa  the 
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bridge.  They  all  walked  the  stringers  without  any 
trouble.  The  Governor  was  the  first  one  over  and  Dillon 
and  the  other  Irishman  were  too  gritty  to  back  down. 

When  they  were  all  safely  over  I  touched  up  the 
horses  and  drove  them  onto  the  bridge.  When  we  came 
to  the  stringers  the  team  hesitated  a  few  seconds,  looked 
all  around,  looked  down  at  the  water  sweeping  under 
the  bridge,  looked  over  at  the  west  bank  where  the 
passengers  waited,  snorted  a  little  and  decided  to  try  it. 

I  kept  talking  to  them  and  held  the  reins  firm  and 
at  last  they  began  to  step  out  on  the  stringers.  They 
kept  pretty  even,  pulling  apart  a  little,  and  holding  one 
another  steady.  The  wheels  of  the  surrey  hit  the  flat 
tops  of  the  stringers  nicely  and  we  crossed  without  any 
mishap. 

The  horses  were  born  and  raised  on  the  desert  and 
had  good  nerves  and  were  absolutely  sure-footed,  but 
when  they  were  about  five  feet  from  the  west  end  they 
both  made  a  little  run  and  we  finished  in  a  hurry.  The 
passengers  cheered  and  patted  the  horses  and  you  could 
see  that  they  were  proud  of  what  they  had  done. 

Dillon  was  standing  at  one  side  wiping  the  sweat  off 
his  face.  He  said  to  the  Governor,  "I  have  seen  some 
exciting  things,  but  nothing  ever  brought  out  the  sweat 
on  me  like  that." 

Then  he  said,  "I  won't  dare  tell  that  back  in  England. 
They  won't  believe  it." 

Governor  Murray  said,  "I  was  all  through  the  Civil 
War  but  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  that." 

The  trip  over  the  land  convinced  the  buyers  and  we 
went  down  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  close  it  up.     They  were 
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to  pay  $100,000  cash  and  a  like  amount  every  month 
until  all  was  paid. 

When  the  contract  was  all  ready  for  signatures  the 
Irishmen  got  alarmed  over  the  water  right  I  held  in  the 
Bear  River.  A  chance  remark  hy  Kerr  scared  them  and 
they  finally  backed  out,  being  afraid  they  would  get  the 
dry  land  and  have  no  water  right.  I  had  filed  on  the 
Bear  River  and  held  the  water  right  against  all  comers 
for  seventeen  years. 

Governor  Murray  was  much  disappointed  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  sale,  but  he  always  remained  a  good 
friend. 

On  one  occasion  I  went  to  see  him  at  his  office  in 
Salt  Lake — on  Commercial  Street,  I  think — and  I  found 
him  busy  reading  bills  that  had  just  been  turned  over 
to  him  for  approval  by  the  legislature. 

He  had  a  bunch  of  these  bills  on  his  desk  and  he 
said,  "Come  in,  Alex,  I  am  glad  you  came  in.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  some  of  these  bills.  Now,  here  is 
one  about  sheep,"  and  he  read  it  to  me. 

The  bill  specified  that  sheep  could  not  be  pastured 
on  the  headwaters  of  a  stream  if  there  was  a  house  or 
a  settlement,  on  the  stream  within  twenty  miles  below. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  bill?"  he  said,  "as  a 
practical  sheep  man?" 

"Throw  it  in  the  waste  basket,"  I  told  him. 

He  laughed,  "All  right,  1*11  do  it,"  he  said,  and  he 
did. 

Then  he  read  me  one  that  provided  thai  a  calf  could 
not  be  vealed  until  it  had  been  branded,  and  not  rwn 
then  until  the  poundkeepet  of  tin1  precinct  bad  been  nod* 
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fied  and  had  a  chance  to  come  and  inspect  the  brand. 
The  poundkeeper  was  allowed  so  much  a  day  for  his 
time  and  twenty  cents  a  mile  for  traveling  expenses. 
The  calf-skin  was  to  hang  on  the  fence  in  plain  sight 
of  the  road  for  thirty  days  after  slaughtering. 

"What  should  I  do  with  that?"  he  asked. 

"Waste  basket,"  I  said,  and  he  chucked  it  into  the 
waste  basket. 

There  were  two  or  three  other  freak  bills  and  I  got 
the  Governor  to  throw  them  in  the  waste  basket  and  one 
or  two  of  them  he  signed.  Then  he  shut  up  his  office 
and  we  went  over  to  the  White  House  and  had  dinner. 
He  said  it  was  a  good  big  day's  work  for  a  Governor. 

LXXVI 

When  I  was  holding  a  band  of  sheep  at  Hilliard, 
Wyoming,  in  1884,  I  drove  them  in  close  to  Hilliard  to  a 
dipping  vat.  We  were  required  to  dip  the  sheep  every  so 
often  as  a  protection  against  scab  and  other  sheep 
diseases. 

A  number  of  sheep  owners  will  club  together  and 
build  a  dipping  vat.  Sometimes  this  is  only  a  long  trench 
about  four  feet  deep  and  wide  enough  for  a  sheep  to  swim 
along.  Sometimes  it  is  a  long  wooden  box.  Wing  fences 
are  built  out  "V"  shape  to  make  it  easier  to  handle  the 
sheep. 

They  are  driven  into  this  "V"  and  then  through  a 
narrow  lane  wide  enough  for  one  sheep  to  pass  through 
at  a  time  and  each  in  turn  as  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the 
little  lane,  drops  down  into  the  sheep   dip  and  swims 
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along  about  forty  feet  to  the  end  of  the  vat,  where  the 
bottom  slopes  up,  and  he  is  able  to  climb  up  and  out. 

As  he  swims  along  the  men  on  the  side  of  the  vat, 
poke  him  under  the  surface  of  the  sheep  dip  with  a  forked 
stick  so  as  to  insure  a  thorough  dipping. 

The  liquid  in  the  vat  is  a  vile  mixture  made  for  the 
most  part  of  the  stalks  of  the  tobacco  plant  and  looks 
and  smells  and  tastes  like  a  weak  solution  of  tobacco 
juice. 

While  I  was  putting  our  sheep  through  the  vat,  a 
fellow  came  along  who  said  he  was  about  twenty-two 
years  old,  had  just  arrived  from  Nebraska  and  wanted 
a  job  as  a  sheep  herder.  I  needed  a  sheep  herder,  so 
I  told  him  what  the  wages  were  and  hired  him  on  the 
spot. 

We  needed  some  fencing  done  to  improve  the  facili- 
ties around  the  vat,  but  the  sheep  men  were  all  so  lazy 
that  no  one  could  be  found  to  dig  the  postholes.  The 
ground  was  very  dry  and  hard  and  none  of  them  could 
find  time  to  attend  to  it. 

So  the  first  tiling  I  had  the  Nebraska  boy  do  was 
to  dig  six  postholes,  two  feet  deep.  He  came  to  me  in 
about  half  an  hour  and  said,  "Say,  Mister,  I  got  that 
done.    What  shall  I  do  next?" 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "I  want  six  holes  dug." 

"Well,  I've  got  six,"  he  said. 

"But  I  want  them  two  feet  deep,"  I  told  him. 

We  all  stopped  dipping  Bheep  and  went  OVCI  to  look, 
Sure  enough,  he  had  the  postholes  all  dug  and  all  two 
feet  deep.  He  had  been  raised  on  a  Nebraska  farm  and 
real  work  had  DO  terror  for  liim. 
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The  sheepmen  were  always  looking  for  a  chance  to 
nickname  a  new  man.  They  at  once  named  the  Nebraska 
lad,  "Posthole  Jack." 

That  afternoon  the  foreman  of  Henry  Harker's  force 
spoke  to  "Posthole  Jack"  and  said,  "Are  you  the  new  man 
that's  going  to  work  for  Mr.  Toponce?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jack. 

"Have  you  been  initiated  yet?"  the  foreman  asked. 

"Are  you  a  sheep  herder  in  good  standing?  Have 
you  complied  with  the  quarantine  laws?" 

"Why,  no,"  said  Posthole,  "didn't  know  I  had  to  be." 

"Go  and  read  the  law,"  said  the  foreman,  "It's  very 
plain." 

So  they  finally  talked  the  Nebraska  lad  into  stripping 
off  his  clothes  and  going  through  the  vat,  and  he  swam 
along  the  assembled  sheep  herders  standing  on  each  side 
of  the  vat  reached  over  with  their  forked  sticks  and  poked 
his  head  under. 

When  he  reached  the  end  of  the  vat  and  stood  again 
on  dry  ground  he  was  unanimously  declared  to  be  a 
member  of  the  sheep  herder's  fraternity  in  good  standing. 

The  Nebraska  boy  stayed  with  the  sheep  about  a 
year  and  in  that  time  he  found  out  that  he  had  been  made 
the  victim  of  a  practical  joke.  When  I  paid  him  off  he 
casually  inquired  where  I  thought  he  could  meet  Harker's 
foreman. 

I  told  him  to  go  to  a  certain  saloon  in  Evanston  and 
the  next  week  I  read  in  an  Evanston  paper  that  a  sheep 
herder  named  "Posthole  Jack"  had  been  arrested  and 
fined  $25  for  beating  up  another  sheep  man. 
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LXXVII 

Even  after  I  got  located  at  Corinne  in  the  milling 
and  land  business,  I  still  kept  an  interest  in  freighting.  I 
always  had  a  lot  of  wagons  and  horses  and  I  would 
supply  these  to  men  who  wanted  to  make  freighting 
trips  to  Idaho  and  Montana. 

Sometimes  I  would  charge  them  a  cash  rent,  but 
generally  took  an  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  trip. 
After  I  quit  making  the  trips  myself  there  was  hardly 
a  year  up  to  1885  that  I  did  not  have  teams  on  the  road. 

I  think  it  was  in  1877  that  I  had  teams  and  wagons 
leased  to  Jim  Hayden  to  haul  supplies  into  Salmon  City 
from  the  end  of  the  railroad  which  was,  I  believe,  at 
Blackfoot. 

The  Nez  Perces,  under  Chief  Joseph,  came  across 
Idaho  from  the  west,  pursued  by  the  soldiers  under  Gen. 
0.  0.  Howard  and  they  dropped  down  into  the  valley  at 
the  head  of  Birch  Creek  and  surprised  and  captured  Hay- 
den and  two  others.  A  Chinaman,  in  the  party,  hid  in 
the  creek  and  escaped. 

They  killed  the  white  men  and  burned  the  wagons. 
They  were  camped  on  the  head  of  Birch  Creek,  about 
ninety  miles  up  from  Blackfoot.  and  did  not  know  that 
there  was  a  hostile  Indian  in  the  country. 

I  was  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  at  the  time  of  the  Nez 
Perces  trouble.  The  Indian  agent,  Mr.  Fisher,  when 
word  of  the  outbreak  came,  recruited  100  volunteers 
among  the  Shoshones  under  the  command  o(  one  of  their 
Chiefs,  Buffalo  Horn,  and  wen!  to  Genera]  Howard1 
sistance. 
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Howard  had  a  system.  He  traveled  so  far  every  day 
and  then  he  made  a  comfortable  camp.  When  Sunday 
came,  he  stayed  in  camp  all  day  and  had  religious  ser- 
vices. This  gave  the  Indians  a  fine  chance  to  keep  ahead 
of  him  all  the  time. 

Fisher  got  disgusted  and  refused  to  take  orders  from 
Howard.  He  insisted  that  he  was  in  a  different  branch 
of  the  Government.  He  left  Howard  on  Birch  Creek 
and  went  on  north  to  old  Fort  Lemhi,  where  there  is 
another  reservation  occupied  by  Shoshones. 

While  there  word  was  brought  in  by  the  scouts  that 
firing  could  be  heard  in  the  Big  Hole  Basin,  just  over 
the  Continental  Divide  in  Montana,  and  Fisher  made  a 
night  march  with  his  Indians  and  arrived  just  in  time  to 
save  the  soldiers  from  getting  the  worst  of  it. 

Soon  afterward  the  Nez  Perces  surrendered  to  Gen- 
eral Miles  at  Bear  Paw  Mountain.  They  took  the  Nez 
Perces  to  Kansas  and  kept  them  there  for  a  number  of 
years  and  later  took  them  to  their  reservation  in  Idaho. 

LXXVIII 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  70's  in  Salt  Lake 
was  the  debate  between  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  who  later 
became  a  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Orson 
Pratt,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Mormonism. 

They  debated  on  polygamy  and  their  discussions 
took  place  in  the  Tabernacle.  I  was  in  Salt  Lake  at  the 
time  on  business  and  made  a  point  of  attending  the  de- 
bates. 

I  was  stopping  at  the  Continental  House  and  Rev. 
Newman  registered  there  when  he  arrived  in  Salt  Lake. 
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After  supper  the  day  before  the  debate,  we  both  sat  out 
on  the  porch  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  we  soon  got 
acquainted. 

He  asked  me  a  great  lot  of  questions  about  my  ex- 
periences in  Utah,  and  I  told  him  as  well  as  I  could. 
Ffeially  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  accept  the  bible 
as  authority  in  his  debates  the  next  day. 

"Most  assuredly,"  he  said. 

"Then  you  are  beat  right  now,"  I  told  him. 

He  did  not  think  so,  but  sure  enough,  when  the  de- 
bate began,  Orson  Pratt  got  Newman  to  admit  that  the 
Bible  was  an  inspired  book  and  that  he  believed  in  it. 
Then  he  started  in  at  the  beginning  and  preached  poly- 
gamy from  the   Bible   straight  through. 

Newman  proved  that  he  was  a  finished  orator  and  a 
very  learned  man,  but  Orson  Pratt,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  of  those  who  attended  the  debate  had  the  best  of 
the  argument. 

Nothing  that  ever  happened  in  the  history  of  the 
State  ever  made  the  Mormons  feel  so  conceited  as  that 
debate  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Methodists  were  so  well 
satisfied  that  they  made  Rev.  Newman  a  Bishop  soon 
after.     So  everybody  was  pleased. 

Going  up  to  Montana  on  the  stage  in  1874,  I  trailed 
with  Gub  Pollinger,  who  was  Division  agent  for  the  Gil- 
more  and  Salisbury  stage  line  between  Corinnc  and  Fort 
Benton. 

Pollinger  had   a   ranch   on   Stanrod   Creek,   not    far 
from  Virginia  City  and  not  far  from  the  Stinking  Water. 
He  was  a  case.    He  kept  the  passengei  -  li<>u  ling  as  ith  <1<- 
light  over  his  comments  on  the  scenery. 
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At  McCammon  we  got  supper  at  H.  0.  Harkness' 
place  and  I  kept  hearing  Pollinger  calling  for  "the  straw- 
berries" and  he  finally  got  the  dish  and  passed  it  to  me. 
It  was  plain  pork  and  beans. 

We  had  with  us  a  German  named  Wainshank,  from 
Sacramento,  a  traveling  salesman.  He  was  all  the  time 
boosting  for  California.  When  he  heard  Pollinger  men- 
tion strawberries  he  brightened  up  and  said,  "Vat! 
Strawberries?  You  got  strawberries?  Of  course,  he  is 
from  California." 

Everybody  was  pleased  when  I  handed  him  the 
beans. 

The  next  day  we  should  have  taken  supper  at  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  but  we  had  bad  roads  and  slow  traveling,  and 
it  was  nearly  noon  before  we  stopped  to  eat.  It  was  a 
little  "swing"  station  at  Camas,  or  Sand  Hole,  as  it  was 
called,  and  the  station  keeper  was  not  expecting  us,  but 
he  did  the  best  he  could. 

There  were  four  ladies  in  the  party  and  they  were 
given  the  only  chairs  there  were  and  sat  at  the  table.  The 
rest  of  us,  Pollinger,  Weinschank,  Tom  Stevens  and  I 
stood  up. 

The  station  keeper  waited  on  the  ladies,  while  Wein- 
schank stormed  and  told  how  hungry  he  was  and  what 
he  was  going  to  do  to  the  stage  company  for  not  feeding 
him  better. 

Pollinger,  representing  the  stage  company,  very  sol- 
emnly assured  him  that  while  the  service  was  a  little  lack- 
ing and  the  station  keeper  was  really  a  nurse  for  the 
stage  mules  and  not  an  experienced  cook,  still  the  cooking 
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would  be  wholesome  and  as  neatly  served  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  log  cabin  with  a  dirt  floor. 

The  station  man  set  a  big  piece  of  boiled  beef  on 
the  table  and  the  four  ladies  helped  themselves.  The 
man  handed  each  of  us  four  men  a  plate,  knife  and  fork. 
There  was  still  a  good  sized  piece  of  beef  on  the  table. 

Weinschank  reached  over  with  his  fork  and  swept 
the  whole  piece  off  onto  his  plate.  He  showed  no  signs 
of  dividing  it  up. 

Pollinger  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Say,  that  was  a 
nasty  trick  that  fellow  played  on  you,  Weinschank." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"Why,"  said  Pollinger,  "Didn't  you  see  him  wipe 
off  your  plate  with  that  dirty  old  sock  just  before  he 
handed  it  to  you?" 

Weinscahnk  looked  horrified,  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  put  the  meat  back  on  the  platter.  Then 
he  ran  after  the  cook,  "Here  you,  sir.  Give  me  a  clean 
plate,"  he  demanded,  "Never  in  all  my  life  did  I  6ee 
such  service." 

Meantime  Pollinger  reached  over,  harponed  the 
hunk  of  beef,  put  it  on  his  plate  and  each  of  us  promptly 
annexed  part  of  it.  When  Weinschank  came  back  with 
a  clean  plate,  the  last  of  the  beef  was  disappearing. 

He  finished  the  meal  on  sardines  and  crackers  and 
he  was  threatening  physical  violence  and  damage  auita 
all  the  way  into  Helena. 

In  traveling  about  the  west  1  frequently  mel  Bishop 
Tuttle  of  the  Episcopalian  Church.  He  was  a  real  pion« 
neer  and  expected  t<>  rough  it  along  with  the  rest. 

I  recall  one  trip  1  made  on  the  stage  from  Helena 
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to  Salt  Lake.  There  were  about  ten  passengers  and 
among  them  were  two  girls  from  a  dance  house  in  the 
mining  camps,  tough  as  hickory  and  hard  as  bull  quartz. 

I  was  interested  from  the  start  in  the  Bishop's  atti- 
tude toward  them.  He  talked  to  them  as  if  they  had 
been  queens  in  disguise,  not  a  word  of  preaching,  no 
"holier  than  thou"  talk,  just  plain  every-day  American. 

They  had  to  act  the  part  of  perfect  ladies,  because 
the  Bishop  expected  them  to.  When  we  reached  Salt 
Lake,  one  of  them  asked  me,  "Where  is  the  church  where 
he  preaches.  I  am  going  to  hear  him  next  Sunday,  if  I 
have  to  crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  get  there." 

Another  sky  pilot  that  I  often  met  in  Montana,  Idaho 
and  Utah  was  Dr.  Thomas  Corwin  Iliff,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  He  was  in  charge  of  all  the  Methodist 
churches  in  those  states.  He  was  an  old  Grand  Army 
man  and  very  much  the  same  stamp  as  Bishop  Tuttle. 

I  often  traveled  with  him  and  heard  him  preach  hun- 
dreds of  times  and  officiate  at  funerals  and  public  cere- 
monies. 

He  was  a  fine  traveling  companion  and  one  of  the 
best  story  tellers  I  ever  heard.  Wherever  he  was,  no 
difference  who  else  was  in  the  company,  we  all  sat  back 
and  gave  the  good  doctor  the  floor.  He  never  said  any- 
thing that  was  not  worth  listening  to. 

LXXIX 

After  I  bought  the  alternate  sections  near  Corinne 
from  the  Central  Pacific,  the  land  department  of  the  rail- 
road company  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
still   owned  216,000  acres,   on  either  side  of  the  track 
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from  Corinne  to  Ogden,  which  I  was  told,  I  could  get  for 
50  cents  an  acre  if  I  took  all  of  it. 

This  included  a  good  many  railroad  sections  that 
had  been  settled  on  around  Brigham  City,  and  so  I 
thought  I  would  form  a  company  to  buy  the  railroad 
land  and  sell  the  land  to  the  actual  settlers.  I  began 
negotiating  with  Lorenzo  Snow  of  Brigham  City.  He 
was  an  Apostle  in  the  Mormon  Church  and  later  suc- 
ceeded Wilford  Woodruff  as  President. 

The  first  interview  I  had  with  him,  I  called  on  him 
in  the  penitentiary  south  of  Salt  Lake.  There  were 
about  fifty  of  the  leading  men  of  the  territory  in  the 
penitentiary  for  polygamy,  or  for  unlawful  cohabitation, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  U.  C.  I  went  in  with  Marshal 
Dyer  and  found  Snow  walking  around  with  the  others 
in  the  prison  yard.  He  had  a  habit  when  he  shook 
hands  of  grabbing  both  your  hands  in  both  of  his,  and 
shaking  as  if  he  was  really  glad  to  see  you.  He  was  a 
very  likeable  man. 

I  told  him  my  scheme  and  he  said  to  go  ahead  and 
line  things  up  and  that  he  would  be  out  of  prison  in  a 
few  weeks  and  we  would  then  talk  it  over  again. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Judge  Zane  ruled  that  if 
a  polygamist's  first  wife  died,  he  could  then  live  with 
the  next  wife  as  the  lawful  wife.  But  it  was  noticed 
that  most  of  the  polygamists  seemed  to  have  a  preference 
for  the  youngest  and  as  a  rule,  the  handsomest  wife. 
This  naturally  led  to  some  curious  situations. 

After  bis  term  of  imprisonment  waa  over,  1  went 
over  to  Brigham  City  from  Corinne  and  called  at  Snow'a 
residence.    When  1  knocked  Minnie,  tin-  youngest  wife, 
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came  to  the  door.  When  I  asked  if  Mr.  Snow  was  at 
home,  she  almost  snapped  my  head  off.  "No,  sir;  he 
isn't,"  she  said. 

"Where  do  you  think  I  might  find  him?"  I  asked. 

"At  the  store,"  she  snapped. 

"I  just  came  from  there,"  I  told  her. 

She  studied  me  for  a  minute  and  then  she  said, 
"You  are  Mr.  Toponce,  aren't  you?" 

I  told  her  that  was  my  name  and  then  she  pointed 
across  the  road.  "You  might  inquire  over  there  at 
Bishop  Nichols,"  she  said,  and  shut  the  door. 

I  went  over  to  the  Nichols'  house,  I  knew  Mrs. 
Nichols  very  well.  When  I  asked  about  Mr.  Snow  she 
said,   "That's  his  house   over  there." 

"They  sent  me  over  here,"  I  said. 

"Then,"  she  said,  "He  may  be  in  his  rooms  in  the 
leanto,"  and  pointed  to  a  little  sloping  roof  addition  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house. 

I  went  around  to  the  side  door  of  the  little  addition 
and  found  Snow  there.  He  was  glad  to  see  me  and  we 
sat  down  in  the  little  room  to  talk  about  the  land.  But 
first  he  had  to  sermonize. 

"The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  heavy  on  his  people,'* 
he  said.  "Think  of  a  man  with  as  many  homes  and  as 
many  wives  as  I,  having  to  live  all  alone  like  a  hermit 
in  a  little  cubby  hole  like  this." 

I  told  him  it  was  tough  luck  and  then  we  talked 
about  the  land.  Pretty  soon  he  could  not  find  some 
of  his  papers.  "I  guess  it  must  be  at  the  store,"  he 
said,  "We'll  go  down  there." 

There  was  something   the  matter  with  the   outside 
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door.  He  had  to  set  a  chair  against  it  to  keep  it  shut. 
"We  will  go  out  the  other  way,"  he  said,  and  opened 
an  inside  door.  I  stood  in  this  door  looking  at  a  finely 
furnished  bedroom  while  Mr.  Snow  was  fastening  the 
outer  door. 

Finally  I  said  to  him,  "Brother  Snow,  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  would  object  to  living  the  life  of  a  hermit 
myself  if  I  only  had  a  nice  bedroom  like  this  with  fine 
carpets  on  the  floors  and  fine  pictures  on  the  wall  and 
a  lady's  night  gown  across  the  foot  of  the  bed." 

He  gave  me  a  poke  in  the  ribs,  "Oh,  go  on,  Alex," 
he  said,  "You  are  altogether  too  observant." 

We  went  to  the  store  and  found  the  papers  and 
talked  over  the  plans  but  they  finally  were  given  up 
as  Uncle  Sam  at  that  time  was  rather  severe  on  his 
Utah  children  and  it  was  not  considered  a  good  time 
to  start  anything. 

About  this  time  I  was  buying  a  bill  of  goods  at  the 
Co-op.  Store  of  which  Snow  was  manager,  and  I  noticed 
that  I  got  five  packages  of  coffee  for  a  dollar  but  the 
Brigham  City  people  onlv  got  four. 

I  joked  with  Snow  about  it.  He  said,  "It  is  like 
this,  Alex,  you  Gentiles  over  there  in  Corinne  don't 
have  to  trade  with  us  and  these  people  here  can'l  ver) 
well  get  out  of  it.  Besides,  von  pay  cash  and  oui 
Mormon  people,  SO  manv  of  them,  want  time,  BO  WC 
are  bidding  for  your  trade." 
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